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IKTRODUCTION. 



The last few years have been very fruitfnl in the discovery of old 
Manuscripts, especially of such as' are calculated to throw new light and 
interest on the important period of our Civil War. It has lately been my 
fortune to pass much time in the examination of this unprinted literature, and 
I feel a great interest, perhaps a prejudice, in favor of such unstudied com- 
positions. The frank and manly, yet tender spirit that many of them 
breathe, the genuine feeling that they reveal, and the stirring incidents that 
they so naturally relate, attracted^ me« I was tempted, before laying them 
aside for graver studies, to endeavor to imitate them, or rather to present 
their meaning and information in a collective and continuous form. How 
little justice I have rendered to their merit or to my own design, the sternest 
critic cannot point out more plainly than I myself am ready to admit. I still 
venture to hope, however, that I have left enough of their genuine spirit 
unimpaired, to afford some interest. 

Without attempting to confound the Author and the Editor, I can honestly^ 
affirm that the latter has not put into the mouth of the former a single senti- 
ment, and scarcely an adventure, that may not be found in the Manuscripts 
relating to' the great Civil War. The Autobiographer (of whom I must 
henceforth speak in the second person), has spoken for himself truly, if not 
otherwise commendably. 

One fault (or merit, as the case may be) of an Autobiography, is that it 
necessarily leaves its chief moral deductions to the Reader : the Biographer 
may make his personages a text for inculcating high and pure and noble 
principles, whether by the example or the warning of his hero : the Autobio- 
grapher can, from the nature of his case, only furnish forth his own adventures 
and experience, for such deductions as the wisdom or the ingenuity of the 
Reader may distill from them. The same argument of course applies to 
fictitious autobiography. In both cases, the utility and success of the work 
must depend mainly on the Reader, as the prosperity of a jest in the ear of 
the hearer. 

To return to my Cavalier. His Memoirs, or Confessions as they should 
perhaps be called, appear to have been composed with a twofold object ; 
namely, in the hope of illustoating the social life of the period of which he 
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treats^ and of rendering more familiar its leading cliaracters ; not only such 
heroic characters as inspire emulation, but also such as may deter from future 
eyil, by showing of what base matter that evil was composed. Nevertheless 
the Cavalier's narrative in the main is simply the story of his own life, such 
as it was then, such as it might be now ; and if it possess no moral, we ca& 
<»ily say that he lived in vain. I do not fear that the antiquity of his experi- 
ence will prove prejudicial to his interest ; for the passions — as immortal as 
the spirit of which they are the features — ^are unchangeable by time and 
almost by circumstances ; nay, if anything^ the religion and the chivalry, and 
the love and hatred of other days affect us more, as they stand out in bolder 
relief from the familiar circumstances of our own. 

It is unnecessary to observe that the Autobiographer writes under a feigned 
name; in the reign of Charles II., in which his tale concludes, it was by too 
means satisfactory to look back upcm any public career in the preceding reigo« 
Those, however, who are acquainted with the characters of the Wentworth, 
the GodolphiB, and the Sunderland of that time, will easily find parallels for 
the characters and adventures of Reginald and Hugo Hastings. They will 
not be surprised to find Cavaliers sometimes conversing without oaths, and 
Puritans (as I hope) applying texts without profanity : the absence of such 
accustomed seasoning may tell against ^^ dramatic relish," but will not be- 
universally condemned. 

To apologize for other and greater faults would be endless and importu* 
nate ; I prefer to trust my Cavalier and his Confessions, undefended} to the 
Reader's generous indulgence. 

March 20, 1850. 
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CHAPTER L 

Tkeie waU« do not a prisone make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Hindi innocent and quiet take 

Thia for a hermitage. 

LOTSI^CB. 

I AM a prisoner, dosely guarded and confined, 
tnddenlj secluded from the most stirring strife 
that ever kindled in the heart of a ^at people. 
Three days ago I ^as free, and fighting with all 
tiie eneigy of mingled hope and desperation ; now 
fiiint in Same and spirit, I am hidden away in a 
duneeon^s obscurity, condemned perhaps for years 
tp suent and helpless inactivity. 

For the first few days of my captivity I 
seaicely found it irksome ; the scenes oi thrilling 
and ceaseless interest I had so long lived in 
seemed to be reenacted in imagination ; I chewed 
the cud of a glutted memory, and was uncon* 
scious of any void in its supply. At length le- 
tmning hunger of action seized me. my wounds 
had c^ised to torture, my hlood haa supplied its 
loss, and bounded in my veins once more. I 
mranjg from my pallet and gazed eagerly upon 
toe rising sun: he soon passed beyond the nar- 
row rift of daylieht visible 'between my barred 
wmdows and the oattlements : that little glimpse 
of the infinite sky only served to render my con- 
finement more dismal, from its contrast with my 
ttmib-like cell. 

The first sense of imprisonment is appalling, 
and scarcely to be.imagmed by those to whom 
ficeedom seems as natural as life itself. The mass 
of iron and stone that surrounds you strikes cold 
upon the eye ; the solemn silence of the crowded 
rat stemly-guarded prison oppresses the ear, 
and a sense of utter helplessness weighs down 
the heart ♦ * # * 

The first day of restored consciousness ap- 
peared to me to contain an age of suffering and 
painfril thought I vainly strove to fix my at- 
tention on some actual object ; my eyes soon lost 
sight of it, and strayed away to gaze on those 
imaginary scenes that recalled my uselessness— 
my misery of inaction. The thought of escape 
naturally seized me, but it was only for a mo- 
ment : tne little cell in which I Was confined had 
■et all the inspirations of course and despair at 
defiance for six centuries. It had been a dungeon 
since the time of the Conqueror, and was about 
eighteen feet square: the walls composed of 
huge stones, cemented by tough old mortar that 
was harder still. The only window consisted of 
fiwr dim panes, deeply set in a massive wall. 
with iron bars, whose deep, dark rust proved 
their long service and trustworthiness ; this win- 
dow opened upon a narrow battlemented terrace, 
patroUed by a sentinel, whose shadow alone was 
as it approached and retired, ghost- 



like:— his bodily presence, enemy as he was, 
would have been a relief to me. 
■ Gradually my very soul seemed to share in the 
vmowness of my cell, and to shrink within its 



limits : my senses, conoentiated on such few db» 
jects, became more observant of those few, 
which dilated in the same proportion. I gradu- 
ally detected fiiint sounds and sights in the ap- 
parent bhmk and silence that surrounded me ; I 
could hear the rustle of the sentry's weather- 
beaten doublet, and the trail of his pike along the 
leads of the castle. Once or twice, too, I thought 
I heard something stirring uiKler the stony floor, 
but that must be imagination. I approach the 
window to catch a breath of fresh air through 
a broken pane, and I perceive some scratclMS 
on the glass that appear to me like letters. 
They have been cut with a keen diampnd, but if 
they have any meaning it is undecipherable, and 
yet — 

I had written thus fiir wlien the gaoler entered 
with my dinner, and at once changed the current 
of my thoughts. Nothing breaks into the reveries 
of a young fasting man like the smeU of fixxl ; 
and it was not omy the savory fumes of a ven- 
ison steak, but the presence of a fellow-creature, 
that turned my thoughts into a more cheerfiil 
channel. The turnkey was a short, stout, bow- 
l^ged varlet, with broad stooping shouldem, and 
a neck that- might puzzle the hangman to dis- 
cover, through the tangles of his lank red hair 
and grizzly beard. A certain stamp of men 
seems to oe produced, by nature to ml certain 
situations, and this man had evidently found his 
destined pl^ce ; his small malevolent eyes ap- 
peared just adapted to scrutinize a dungeon, and 
to examine fetters ; 'his mouth was full of bitter- 
ness, and there was room for a good deal of it 
withiu his huge jaws and wolfish teeth ; a ^yish 
sandy beard bristled on his pointed clun,.and 
reacned half way up his &ce. Yet was his 
presence heartily welcome to me, independently 
of his savory mission ; he was the only fellow- 
creature I was destined to see for many a day, 
and I would have liked him if I could. 

He laid a coarse white napkin on the window 
recess, and I observed him adding the different 
accessories of my meal with interest, but in 
silence. At length, he reluctantly crowned his 
labors by placing a flask of wine near the pew- 
ter dish, and then expressed by an impatient ges- 
ture, that he was waiting to remove the remnants 
of my dinner. 

^ You've wine from the governor's own cellar 
to-day," said he, as I proceeded to act upon his 
implied suggestion ; **' it's sood Rhenish, and fitter 
for honest men than for the like of ye, rantipol- 
ing Cavaliers, limbs of Satan, as ye are. if s 
Uttle of such comfort I thought thou'dst be want- 
ing in this world, when thou -wast brought in 
here, stiff and bloody, some days syne : I thought 
our musketeers had been saved a job.'^ 

I was too well pleased to hear the sound of 
the human voice to be .critical as to its purport, 
and I applied myself to my flask and platter 
with a soldier's appetite, while my attendant 
contiaued in almost articulate growls to vent his 
spleen. 
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" Ay, swill away ! Never have we a fwagg^er- 
ing ana half starved Cavalier, hut has the thirst 
of Dives, as if he was already in a pl&oe of tor- 
ment." 

" Here, my IHend," said I, " you seem to want 
a drop to cool your own tongfue, and when youVe 
done so, please to tell me for what, or to whom, 
I am indehted for this good fare.'' 

The turnkey emptied the horn of win^ without 
ceremony, ana replied that it was by the Gover- 
nor's oniers that I was so indulged; '^but," added 
he, ^'doant thou be set up ibr that matter; for the 
man Aubrey that lay in that bed before you was 
cockered up in the same manner^ and four days 
agp he was led out and shot like a dog — ^yea, 
with the good lienor yet in his mouth, and wasted. 
But I've no busmess to be here talking to a wine- 
bibbing son of Belial, as thou art There be pens 
and ink, and paper, and candles, and profane 
books^ and I must e'en wait on thee before sun- 
set with more meat, and receive thy orders." 

So saying, he collected his cups and platters 
and departed, leaving me with a plentiful sujpply 
of the important matters he had named. Provided 
with these great and responsible instruments, my 
mind became more restless than ever; small 
physical privations occupy the attention far more 
than we care to admit into rivalry with senti- 
mental sorrow, and when I found myself with a 
well-satisfied appetite, I felt more than ever the 
necessity of some occupation to divert sad thoughts. 
There lay the best implements for solitary labor, 
if I could use them anght-^pen and paper — ^yea, 
the very means of immortsdity 1 I thought of 
the great and gallant Raleigh, of Galileo, of Tasso, 
of our own Lovelace, and felt how glorious a 
matter imprisonment might be niade. 

"• But not for me," I moumfidly thought, as I 
paced up and down my narrow cell ; ^^ science, 
philosophy, or poetryj may well glorify the bon- 
dage of those whom they inspire; but fh)m a 
rough, idle soldier like myself, whose head and 
hejtft are full of all that he has undergone— that 
he is still undergoing — ^what material can be 
obtained to enlighten, or even amuse the world? 

** Nevertheless," I resumed, {still keeping my 
eyes fixed on the momentous pen, which at length 
i grasped more nervously than when I first drew 
my maiden sword for war,) ^ what I have under- 
gone, thousands of my countrymen have, at least 
in part, experienced ; and thousands to come will 
wish to know what an Englishman has felt and 
done in times like these j what errors he has 
&Uen into, and by what actions he has endeavored 
to redeem those errors. 

Again, a doubt came over me, and I laid down 
that tempting pen. To whom am I about to 
unvail the secrets of my heart — ^the secrets of my 
friends? 

Who will be the readers and the critics of 
what I am about to record ? * 

Will even those who have known me find 
interest in the reawakened memories of scenes 
that we hhve shared ? Will those, to whom the 
writer is but a name, bestow their sympathies 
upon my joys and soxzows, for the sake of joys 
and sorrows of their own which my narration 
may recall? 

It may be that the former are grown too dd, 
or cold, pr changed, and that the latter will be 
too little touched by the strangeness of my story 
to lend to it a willing ear. Nevertheless, I long 
to unburden my memory of its load as the sick in 



soul to a confessor, or the ill in health to a phyri* 
cian. Written by my own hand, my biography 
shall relate only to the dead; before any stranger 
shall read these lines, their author will be uncon- 
scious of the blessi^ of his sympathy, or the 
insult of his sneer. For this reason, I can, — ^yea, 
and will write to the world as freely, as fully, 
and as truly, as if I Were pouring my confessions 
in the friendliest ear. 

With these thoughts, I once more grasped my 
pen, and vehemently and hastily wrote down the 
above— the first woros that presented themselves ; 
fearing, if I paused to reconsider them, that such 
a commencement would shanfte me from continu- 
ance. As a young bird prepares for flight, I flut- 
tered through these sentences, and then deter- 
mined to trust myself for good or ill upon a Icmger 
flight ; yea, even if my gray goose-quill should 
prove but an Icarian wing. 

Here, then, is the history of my young life as 
fiar as it has gone ; it may prove to be but a 
fragment and a brief one. 

I am the eldest son of Reginald, Lord Hastings 
of Beaumanoir. His ancestors had shared in the 
dangers and rewards of the Norman ConqaesL 
and for centuries since, had rendered good ana 
knightly service for the lands bestowed by the 
Conqueror. If, at any time, their title deeds had 
failed, the loss might have been supplied from 
their country's hi^ry, with which their names 
were interwoven. In the wars of Ireland, of the 
Holy Land, of France, and of the Roses, their 
blood had been profusely shed, and the present 
unhappy times found my father still ready to 
stand or fall by the banner of his King. Yet his 
was no blind, unreasoning obedience, that aban- 
doned the right of private judgment. In his 
youth he had been persecuted by King James for 
espousing the cause of Raleigh; in his age he 
had fallen under the displeasure of Kin^ Charles 
for a quarrel with Buckmgham, and resistance to 
that Duke's successors in the ministry. It was 
only the danger of the Crown that brought him 
to its assistance, and reawakened, as it were, a 
gratefiil memory, that he and his fathers owed to 
it their cherished home and their broad lands. ^ In 
his chivalrous code of honor, the lapse of time 
had not weakened the obligation; he still enjoyed 
the reward of his ancestors' loyalty, and he con- 
ceived that he still owed feudal and loyal grati* 
tude for that possiession. 

This fidelity of my father's to the King was 
imitated by tmit of our tenants to himself. They 
had, for the moat part, descended from the tenafits 
of our forefathers, tnroiigh lines as ancient as 
their own. Though leases were unknown to 
our rent-rolls, the same names were to be found 
in each farm-house through successive centuries; 
our people had changed from Saxon serfs to 
British yeomen, vnthout ever having changed 
their fealty to our hoase. In the village, ind^, 
it was whispered, that the newly-popular prin- 
ciples had gained some ground, but many of the 
inhabitants there were strangers ; trade and its 
votaries being far more Uable to change and inno- 
vation than agriculture, to which they are for the 
most part opposed in principle if not in interest. 
This village stood upon the sea-shore, about half- 
a-mile from The Manor, as our old house was 
familiarly called. Our park gates opened on a 
large bowling-green which stood in the very 
heart of the little town. A tall May-pole occu- 
pied its center, surrounded by some forty or fifty 
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faouKB and cottages, each with its caiiy-painted 
sign-board^ or little gaiden and tielGsed ai4)or, if 
it u^ropnated to no pnblic calling. 

Jra the manor itself^ it was a hoose of great 
extent and very varied architecture. Originally 
a hunting-lodge of Earl Godwins, it stood on a 
gentle eminence in an extensive chase, or forest, 
well <q>ened into glades and meadows. The Saxon 
palace had been fortified with Norman towers, 
and surrounded by a graf^ or moat, in the reign 
of Rufhs. A royal visit from Queen Elizabeth 
had superindnoed the addition of a banqueting- 
hall with other apartments ; and my grand&ther. 
in the reign of King James, had yet further added 
to tbe confusion of all aroiitectural ];ule, by an 
endeavor to blend ibe various discrepancies of his 
house into one uniform style. 

The pride of this quaint but venerable man- 
sion was the entrance hall, some eighty feet in 
leneth, and in hight, up to the^ cedar rafters, 
peiSaps half as much. The carved oak with 
which it was paneled was invisible to my young 
eyes, though I might have seen it naked enou^ 
afterward : in the days of peace it was covered 
over with armor, and weapons of every age, 
from that of Alfred downward. Its arrange- 
ment was very perfect as to timej for each hel- 
met, motion, hauberk, or haquetm, hung upon 
the spat where its laist wearer had placed it. 
This armory was my Other's pride ; my brother 
and I learnt the history of our country, and of 
oar ancestors, from the battered shields of Hast- 
ings, Acre, Flodden-Field, Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, as from so many medals. — ^Alas ! 
for the day that scattered those trophies widely 
over England I Alas ! for the gallant yeomen 
friends, who left that harness only with their 
lives, on EdgehiU, Newbury, ana Chalgrove 
Fieri! 

At the upper end of the old hall was a dais, 
on which a ti^e stood crosswise under a huge 
painted window, which I fear had been sacrile- 
giously obtained in Bluff King Harry's time. 
Well I remember the awe with which I used to 
look upon my father, as he sat enthroned at that 
table on the King's birthday, with his neighbors 
assemhled round him, and his farmers seated at 
the long tables that ran from end to end of the 
great hall. Opposite the doorway yawned a 
huge fiie-place, over*arched by a high mantel- 
piece, elaborately carved and surmounted by a 
gallery, in which my mother and her fair guests 
used to appear on occasions of high solemnity, 
when^the nail below was filled with retainers 
that would have died to serve her. 

The rest of the old house within was like 
most others of its kind: a labyrinth of galleries 
and staircases, and almost forgotten rooms, with 
which none but the oldest servants professed ac- 

E' Ltance. Without, behind the house, was a 
court-yard, with stables for a troop of horse, 
a smithy, still called the armorer's forge. 
There, also, were bams and granaries, and all 
the appurtenances of a country-house, that 
boasted to want nothing beyond its own power 
to supply. There were gardens too, and fish- 
ponds surmounted by a heronry, and all the va- 
rious excrescences supposed necessary or com- 
fortable, 'that gather round old &unily places, 
where each son preserves, with pious and hered- 
itary care, the tnings that his dead father cared 
for. 
There is avenerahleiiess and mystery attached 



to old ancestral houses such as these, tbkt power* 
fully impresses the imagination. The various 
human experiences that those gray walls have 
sheltered ; the bright faces tluit have looked out 
through those narrow windows; the grim , 
sentries that have patrolled those battle* 1 
mented towers ; the voices of joy and mourning, 
of anger, of comfort, of desolation, of despair, 
that have sounded through those halls ; the bridal | 
trains and funeral processions that have passed | 
through those wide doors; the startling newiL 
DOW almost forgotten in hisUny, that was tola 1 
round those large fire-places; the veneraUe 
forms that have reposed in that old arm-chair 
— ^the merry children that have been hushed to 
sleep in that old-fashioned cradle ; all, within . 
and without; may now be wholly changed, yet 
each h&s lett its character impressed upon the 
anoient home of an ancient race. 

All this is altered now, they tell me. It is 
many a day since I have seen my birth-place ; 
besieging artillery and ruthless pillage since then 
have done their utmost to obliterate all marks of 
what that home was once. L am thankful that 
I have been spared that sight, and that I can still 
picture to myself the old manor in all its hospi- 
table pri^e, when passers-by would exclaim as 
they pointed to it : ^ There hves an English gen^ 
tleman of the good old time I'' 

Such, indeed, was my father. He stood among 
the first of that almost unnoticed class of country 
gentlemen, who form the principal strength and 
real power of the state. I mean unnoticed in 
public life only, for in the wide circle of his own 
neighborhood, he possessed an honored name 
and moral influence that kings might envy. To 
him, as a common center, converged all the pe- 
titions, applications, and appeals of the surround- 
ing country ; to ius justice, hi^ counsel, or his 
generosity, the wronged, tne embarrassed, and • 
the poor with confidence appealed : and by his 
opimonBL ever frankly and fearlessly expressed, 
the public opinion of his neighborhood was in- 
fluenced, if not wholly formed. 

He possessed not only the confidence, but the 
love of all his neighbors. There was something 
genial and generous in his manner thVtt semnq^ 
infectious, — the cold and cautious warmed be- 
neath its influence, the timid were encouraged, 
and the poor felt the presence of a fivend. 
Though he had been in his time a courtier, a ' 
soldier, and a traveler, yet my father was pas- 
sionately fond of the ) country,— its labors, its 
sports, and all the various interests that it yields 
to those who cultivate them. He had married 
the daughter of a noble courtier, but her tastes 
had become so meiged in his, that neither of them 
ever sent a thought in search of pleasure or 
amusement beyond the limits of their happy 
home. 

I must not, in speaking of that home, peas on 
without a tribute to the character of my mother, 
who rendered it a cherished sanctuary. She was 
of so excellent a nature that I have always re- 
spected WOMAN for her sake, whatever my after- ■ 
experience of iDomen may have been. For her 
sake, I have always met with scorn the fiashion- 
able sneers a^nst married life, and been able to | 
believe that it was in mercy God gave the first } 
man a wife, notwithstanding the result. Yes, 
blessed be she — whether of Eden, or of this poor 
penal earth — who fulfills her mission to her nus- ' 
band 1 who soothes his sorrows, extenuates his 
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AdlingB, brightens hb hnght iioan, and inadifttes 
hk lurkneesl No jealoos ▼anity, no morbid 
pride ever stains the pure motiyes of her.mims- 
try ;-^her noble and self-sacrificing thought and 
tlionghtftdness is ever of him whom God hath 
given her— «f what will wound, of what will 
soothe, €i what will comfort him— the £ither c^ 
her children, the sharer of her destiny. 

Happy, thrice happy, through all his mortal 
miseiy is he who can fold such a woman to his 
grat^nil heart. Her gentleness subdues, her 
meekness softens him; her patient endurance 
onaqoers more than the stormiest eloquen^ ; her 
presence can enable her husband to cherish hfe, 
and yet to smile upon the death that spares him 
the ang[uish of outliving her.' So thought my 
&ther, justly ; but his wife was not destined to 
survive him. She had long been delicate* though 
her illness wore that beautiful and delusive 
beauty, that so often in our climate only decks 
the victim for the tomb. But her spirits rose 
with her decay, and she was happy — happy in 
her stainless conscience, happy in all around her, 
and most Qf all, happy in her merry little child of 
some two years old, who was her almost con- 
stant companion. 

If I thus linger on my native threshold. I may 
be excused, for my after-life presents far oifferent 
events. From the recollection of these last, I 
9ften seek refuge in childish memories ; they are 
always welcome. I am still happy in that home 
I have described, though for me it now exists 
only in imagination. 



CHAPTER II. 

Sweet in manner, fair in favor, 
Mild in temper, fierce In fight, 

"Warrior nobler, gentlitr, br&ver, 
Never shall behold the light 



Airo!v. 



My second brother, Hugo, was scarcely seven- 
teen when my story commences. In spite of all 
their efforts to conceal it, he was the fevorite of 
Ifoik our 'parents. I never grudjB^ed — I scarcely 
envied him that priceless distinction. Nor could 
I wonder at it; he was so gentle and so gen- 
erous, so brave, and good, and true. I was too 
proud of his genius and acquirements to feel 
jealous of the comparative shade in which they 
placed me. There was a strong contrast between 
us too, which served to destroy any thought of 
rivalry. We were both impetuous, but Hu^o 
was more yielding and somewhat fickle in his 
pursuits ; I was more thoughtful and determined,, 
and eenerally took up a common object where he 
had left, it on. He was imaginative and fond of 
poetry ; I was but little of a book-man. His 
spirits were inexhaustible, and there was a note 
of exultation in his joyous laughter that thrilled 
like a trumpet in my ear: yet his tears were 
almost as read v as his smiles, and his large bright 
eyes would fill, not only at the recital of any tole 
ii sorrow, but of any noble trait of character, or 
gallant action. 

£ven the higher sources of pLeasuxe, all ex- 
quisite sensations of mental enjoyment, produced 
me same effect on his finely-sensitive organizer 
tUm. Nevertheless, he was no whining senti- 
mentalist, or vaija, pensive dreamer. His instinct 
was to be ever in advance of all his comrades, 



whether as a student, a flpoitmiii, -M a I 
yet his nobler nature shrank fiom every trium^ 
that his genius or his diUing won at the expense 
of others, and his self-sadifice in abandoning his 
well-won prizes often passed for indifference or 
inconsistency. 

I well remember when he was about to leave 
school, the eagerness with which* he looked for^ 
ward to the fint place and prize in the condud- 
ing examination. I had then been entered at the 
University, and was admitted to occupy the 
strangers^ bench together with my £ftther and 
others who were interested. I think I see Hneo 
before me now, almost motionless at his absorb- 
ing task ; so calm, indeed, that but for the perspi- 
ration that sometimes glistened on his broad 
white forehead, a looker-on might have wxppoaeA 
his mind to be as passive as his frame. In quick 
succession he mastered all his trials, and toward 
the close of the examination but one competitor 
remained ; a boy ci patient and untiring industry, 
the son of our village curate. The prize iof toe 
day had been a life-lone object of ambition to 
him and to a father who had been his only tutor : 
for many a year the ^poor churchman had toiled 
to qualify his child for an hcmor that secured to 
him not only distinction but independence. The 
trial had hitherto proved how ably, as well as 
earnestly, the effort had been made, for his son 
had obtained equal marks with my for more 
gifted brother. One subject akne remained to 
decide the victory between the two young rivals. 

Hugo, carried away by the. spirit of emulation, 
was unconscious of everything but his aj^uroach- 
ing triumph ; a glance at the papers was sufficient 
to assure him ; he raised bis eyes to where we 
sat ; they met my father's g^uEe, and, in a moment, 
communicated this proud confidence. But at the 
same moment, Hu^ observed the poor curate's 
anxious eyes makmg the same inquiries of ?kU 
son's countenance ; they read no hqpe in the boy's 
embarrassed and care- worn aspect Hugo could 
see the old man's cobr mount to his forehead, 
and then leave it deadly pale ; his form was bent 
downward, and his long lean fingers convulsively 
twined in one another. 

To be^rief, the Examiner approached; the 
curate's son faltered through a few imnerfect 
answers and was silent. Th^n came Hugo^s 
turn. I was accustomed to read his thoughts in 
his transparent countenance, and I was not sur- 
prised to see a shade of generous soirow for a 
moment struggling with a bright uncanftious 
smile. He answered th^ first question as I ex- 
pected, promptly and lucidly, but then he became 
embarrassed, foltering and-Hsilent Finally, and 
with evident reluctance, the Examiner pro- 
nounced him beaten, and th^ next moment, for- 
getful of all ceremony, the curate clapped his son' 
to his sobbing but exiuting heart 

At first my father's face flushed with bitter, if 
not anery disappointment; but he soon read 
somethmg in Hugo's look that changed his mood. 
^^ I see it all, my generous boy^" he whispered, as 
he pressed the youne scholar's hand; '^I see it 
all, and I thank you from my soul for the deci- 
sion that you made ; one such victory over your- 
self is worth a thousand over others.'' Hugo re- 
turned the pressure of his fother's hand, bnti 
from tluit time forth, no wcod or sign escaped 
him that could tamish his young rival's triumph. 

I select this circumstance from a thousand 
othen eqpMdly ehameteristic of my brother, zather 
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( it neilb • __ _ . 
timi 1)ecaDse it is remarlcable in itself. During 
dtt antiimn following this examination — ^thiee 
veun before the war broke out— Hugo Ind I were 
ooth at home. Ever^r life, as well as everr na- 
taoOi seems to have its Augustan era — ana this 
WB8 ouvB. Everything seemed to prosper with 
OS, and to promise a lone continuance of happi- 
nesB. My mother's health,' that had long beien 
delicate, now seemed to rally ; the Song appeared 
inclined to wiser councils, and had consented to 
call a Parliament; the harvest promised an 
abundant yield, and the nation's pulse beat pros- 
peioasly high. Then was my fiither« proud as 
well as St happy man, with his two sons, whose 
only rivalry was displayed in pleasing him. The 
dknger Huit he bad long apprehended for the 
throne ^peazed averted ; he nad sanguine hopes 
of tiie new Parliament, to which he had succeed- 
ed in seturning his best iiiend as member for the 
coonty. 

I must confess, however, that few of these 
highCT considerations had much weight with 
Hu^o and myself in those days. We were in the 
glonous mrarning of life, whose sunshine tdms 
every object into gold ; what imaginatio/i painted, 
hopeVtrove to realize, and made amends for 
every feilure by raising new illusions. Indepen- 
dently, too, of aU the pleasures that are common 
to every young and healthy boy, we had almost 
every indulgence that could render our lives a 
holi&y. My father, as fend of field-sports as 
onnelves, took pleasure in providing us with the 
best hmnes, the keenest falcons, the stanchest 
hoonds, the steadiest dogs. As an old soldier, he 
took pride in seeing us the surest shots, the best 
fencers, and the b^Slest riders in aU the country's 
side, lilt was a zealous supporter of village 
sports, meieover, and all neighborly meetings, 
and we thus hecune early acquainted with all 
ov oountiy£)lk. Among these were few who 
bslnncrid to onr own station in life, but those two 
who alone possessed deep interest for us woidd 
kive ooDcentrated our auction if the world had 
been ^eir rivals. 

Our nearest neighbor was Sir Janus Demiroy, 
ooe of King Jaznes's newly-invented baronete, 
the porchase of Whose titles an old knight mo- 
BonoBed to be *^ the very simony of honor." The 
fiither of Sir Janus, a w&lthy goldsmith of XiOn^ 
don, had purdiased a large •property, only sepa^ 
nted from ours by a river that opened on the sea. 
The residence of the Demiroys was scarcely half 
a mile from Beaumanoir at low tide, when the 
boondaiy river could be crossed by means of 
sl^pini^-stones. This residence was very char- 
acteristic of its owner, the nearest desire of whose 
hmt was to be on good terms with both Kipe 
aad Demagogue. It had changed its name with 
its appeaxanoe,and was now called Castle Bifrons, 
in pttce of the good old Elizabethan manor-house 
of Sazonbarv. 

Sir Janus nad begun to build during the palmy 
md unquestioned days of royalty, and Inigo 
Jones hful been enconnged to lavish on the south- 
am front the most graceful and noble resources 
of his art; Iml emuems were profusely distrib- 
uted among the decorations, flourishing round the 
femtlj or^ a chameleon. A broad terrace, 
Speadin^ to the sun, gave the mansion a very 
aoortly air : two lon^ strips of a very gay garden 
~ 1 along beneath tms terrace, and were flanked 
lof tbicklaoiel. OverthisJrivored 



space, flocks of pigeons were constantly career- 
ing, and pompous peacocks strutted below as ifit 
wks their own domain. 

The northern front, however, of Castle Bifroqs 
had been completed after the new power of the 
Puritans had displayed itself, and no contrast 
could be stronger than that exhibited between 
this recent building and the former one. It con- 
sisted indeed of nothing but a flat brick face ; par- 
simoniously pierced with narrow windows, not. 
an ornament, not even a mullion, could be there 
detected. In front of it was a square space of 
close-cropped turi^ surrounded^ as by a wafi, with 
tall, stiff, dark trees ; and vaned only by formal 
gravel walks. The sun never shone upon the 
high and narrow hall door that opened out upon 
these solemn precincts, and there was never ,seen 
a living thing that could regret his absence. ' No 
bird was ever known to sing, or grasshopper to 
chirp there : some dismal old rooks, with a few 
pensive owls and bats, were the only creatures 
that voluntarily addicted themselves to what Sir 
Janus considered the true Puritanical taste in 
architecture and landscape gardening. 

Sir Janus would fain have passed his life in 
peace and quietness in some central apartment, 
standing neutral between these two discorcUnt 
aspects of his mansion. But in his anxiety to 
avoid giving offense to either party, he found 
himself encumbered with many difficulties. His 
Cavalier acquaintances were necessarily wel- 
comed for the sake of old times that might 
return \ the Puritan for the sake of new times 
that might continue. When the former arrived, 
they were directed by the lodge-keeper to take 
the southern approach; when the latter appeared, 
they were requested to take the northern. At 
the south front. Lady Demiroy arrayed in ricl^ . 
taffeta and starched lace was waiting to do the 
honors of the castle; at the north. Sir Janos, 
dressed in drab garments of the plainest form, 
received his guests meekly, as one who desired to 
be all thing^ unto all men. That desirable object 
was becoming daily more difficult, however; so 
that the Baronet had at length relieved himself a 
little by leaning toward the Puritans. He felt 
safer by doing so, as he was married to the sister 
of a zealous royalist: and this clever lady made 
the most of her brotner's politics in the presence 
of the King's supportera, though always (theo- 
retically) open to conviction when any impor- 
tant Puritan attempted her conversion. Her 
Ladyship had. in short, adopted the politics of 
Sir Janus, ami the househola onljr seemed to be 
divided against itself in order that it might stand, 
whatever were the storms of the state. 

This well-suited couple, so wise in their gene- 
ration, had but two children, and these were 
fortunately daughters. A son might, perhaps, 
by some bias of his own, have inconvenienced 
the family politics, and destroyed the trim of the 
vessel whicn the parents labored so assiduously 
to preserve. But dat^hters had no right to exer- 
cise independent opimons, even if they i " 

any. 



sir, 



CHAPTER HI. 

One came with light and laagfaing 
And oheeke like opening bxoMomv -, 

Bright gemmoe were twined amid her hairs, 
And guttered on her boeoioe ; 
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And gold and co8tli« Jewells deck 
Her round white anns and^anowy neck) 
And pride and joy are in her eye. 
And mortalls bowed aa she pasied bye. 

Another came ; o*er her milde face 

A pensive shade was stealing. 
Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 

But that deep holie feeling 
That mourns the harte should ever strayo 
From the pure fount of tnith awaye, 
And hope and faith were in her eye, 
And aogells bowed as she passed bye. 

ZiLLAH and Phoebe Demirdy were just emerg- 
iivg from woman's brief chiMhood at the time 
of which I speak. They had slept in the same 
cradle, been lulled to sleep by the same songs, 
played the same plays under the shadow of the 
same old trees, yet were they different as night 
from morning. Every hour in developing the 
features of the mind and body, rendered the in- 
creasing contrast between them more striking. 
Zillah Bad all the deep and solemn beauty of the 
f(Mrmer; Phcebe all the hopeful bloom and joyous 
brightness of the latter. My brother and 1 had 
grown up in almost daily intercourse with these 
fidr girls. Without lingering on our childl^ood's 
experiences, I shall only say tnat when our ripen- 
ing years gave form and strength to our passions, 
we loved our young companions with an entire 
affection. If X dare speak for them, I should say 
that they then felt almost as much for us. They 
had found in us, in our anxious services, in our 
proud protection, all the requirements of bro- 
thers; and we were indebted to them for the 
social refinement and instinct of courtesy that 
usually sisters alone can teach, or unconsciously 
inspire. The progress of my affection would be 
as difficult to trace as the ripening of the bud 
through blossom and flower to & tempting 
fruit. But even as that fruit became more ex- 
quisitely desirable, it seemed also to become 
more distant and unattainable : it is the nature of 
enthusiastic youth to stand in awe of imaginary 
difficulties, wljile those that are real, it proudly 
tramples under foot and scorns. Thus there was 
nothing in my position with respect to Zillah, but 
Zillah's self, that was likely to prove an obs^cle 
to my highest hopes, and I no more doubted her 
love than I did mme own. 

Nevertheless, there was something in her look 
and manner that struck me — almost with awe. 
Even in childhood, her aspect had always worn 
a certain mournful expression that seemed to 
plead for sympathy for her ima^nary sorrow. 
As she grew older, whether some real sorrow, or 
the mystic and religious studies to which she 
was then devoted, had increased her melancholy, 
she became daily more thoughtful and retired, 
and even Phoebe complained that she was 
changed. I often then wished that I could have 
assumed Hugo's pensive and imaginative charac- 
ter, as being more consonant to hers, But perhaps 
I was mistaken. When the merry and bright- 
minded Phoebe gCive that preference to my 
thoughtful and poetical brother, which her more 
imaginative sister gave to me, perhaps each 
found a truer sympathy than the supermnai eye 
of strangers could detect. 

I was full of faults and errora, which an im- 
petuous character and too unrestrained an educa- 
tion had noade rampant over some honest but 
humble quaHties of gpod, Zillah seemed to feel 
that she had a mission to convert and ennoble 
my rugged nature, and. in our early years she 



strove to read, and watdied earnestly over mf 
wayward heart; when it became her own, sht 
perhaps durank from the difficulty of what was 
then self-knowledge. 

At all events, she gradually estranged herself 
'from an intimacy which to me seemed as neoes- . 
sary as the air 1 breathed. When I was in her 
company, she no longer extended to me the tinaid 
but affectionate confidence that I had shared so 
long. Ensconced behind^her embroidery frame, 
or apparency sti^dying some gloomy volume of * 
Genevese binding, she only spoke to me from 
time to time as to a mere visitor, and then re- 
lapsed inter silence. The sole indemnification, if 
I can call it so, that I received for this sad change 
was, that it seemed to be acc(»npaiiied by a sense 
of self-saorifice. Calm and motionless as she sat, 
my eager eye could detect the throbbing of her 
heart when I approached her, and wl^en some 
chance ejepttsaon or sadden exclamation indciced 
her for a moment to raise her eyes, their glorious 
light was often half quenched in tears, 

I was no sentimentalist then, whatever I may 
be now. If anything of that nature is discover- 
able in my story, it has been acquired in scenes 
where most men lose any that the^ once pos- 
sessed ; in wan and trials, and sirring and sor- 
rows, that have inspired me with some doubt as 
to what is truly real or ideal in this world of 
strange illusions. I was no sentimentalist at all 
events, at the time I write of, but i^ downright, 
willful, impetuous boy, to whom it seemed Siat 
all things must perforce yield, as my horses sod 
even my schoolfellows \dd done ; nay, even the 
stormy sea that foamed ^ong our iron-bound 
coast had failed to conquer tsie, and in more than 
one stout struggle for my life Vad been compelled 
to bear me safely to the shore. With my boyish 
love had grown up a fierce ambition to win a 
name and fame by anj means, that could vender 
me worthy of her, a girl of sixteen, before whom 
her aspiring knight now stood shame-laced, and 
embarrassed by her embarrassment. 

Each time tliat I left Zillah's presence, I le. 
solved to ask for an explanation the next time 
that she was alone ; but that was seldom nW. ^ 
I did not indeed feel restraint from ^e presenes 
of Hugo and Phoebe,^ who were generally seated 
together in some deep^ set window niche ; and 
there the merry maiden would sometimes be 
wop to momentary silence by some of his stranse 
stories; or the sound of ms voice wouldbe 
broken into fragments by her laughter ; or some 
poem, as rapidly as uttered, would be travestied 
uy her in whose praises it had been carefully 
composed. But such company as these happy 
creatures afforded seemed no longer to suffice to 
Zillah. If her mother was not piesent, either 
her Ladyship's chaplain, or the dark-browed 
Puritan, who filled the same (honorary) office 
for Sir Janus — was surely there. Sometimes, 
however, I must confess that one or all of these 
were sumciently distant to afford a temporary 
privacy ; but then Zillah's quick perception al^• 
ticipated my intention^ and by some quiet but 
ingenious words, and still more by a look of iii^ 
sistible appeal, sne would again defeat my boyish 
resolution. ) 

One pure taste of happiness in her love I ex- 
perienced, and that was about a year befor^my 
stor^ formally opens. We had merged so imper- 
ceptibly from ciiildhood into yoath, that no rs- 
stnction upon our intimacy had even saggssM 
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k»el£ Our leisure hours were still passed t^- 
dier; and, hawking or hunting, or strolling by 
the sea-shore, the delicate hut nohle form of Zil- 
lah could seldom he seen unattended by a tall, 
strong, active stripling, whose earnest/ eyes 
watched every glance of hers, whose eager ears 
drank in the sound of every word she uttered, 
Yes I those were supremely hawy days, in 
which I wandered by my Ziliah's side, brighten- 
ed with the glorious dawn of youth, and love, and 
hope; and listened with smiling incredulity to 
her i^ve warnings, that this was a world of trial, 
not of indulgence or reward. 

^^ And if storms shottld close over the summJer 
of onr life,'' I said to her one evening, as we 
wandered by the seap-shore, ** they will but en- 
noble and dignify our career, when bravely borne. 
One short hour ago, yon sea was calm as thy 
heart, shining and azure as thine eyes ; now that 
the sudden gale has changed it into a passion of 
foam' and purple, it is grander and more glorious, 
if less lovely than before." 

^And behold the consequence !" cried Zillah, 
clasping her hands in dread, but still clinging to 
her argument. 

As she spoke, I saw a tail ship unmanageably 
florins before the wind, her torn sails streani^ 
wildfy in the blast ;^ and then, soon after she 
became visible above the waves, she struck upon 
the sands. The wind, blowing right on shore 
brought tq our ears the hoarse commands of the 
stout captain, the shrieks of women, the confused 
and struggling sounds of hardy men struggling 
for their hves. Two boats were hastily lowered, 
GUed with living beings, and almost instantly 
overwhelmed. Still the waves ran higher, and 
seemed more ravenous for their prey as the 
good ship stood at bay, and bravely, for awhile, 
resisted every wave. At length there was a 
momentary luU, and then a wilder gush of wind 
and waters. The sea foamed high over the tall 
s^ars, and as it swept along left not a trace be- 
hmd it. 

When the s^p first burst on our view so sud- 
denly, I stood riveted by surprise, and still more 
I by the pressure of Zillah's hand upon my aim. 
But I soon flung off my cloak, and rushed to a 
small boat that lay sheltered in a creek of calm 
water within the promontory. Hugo then came 
xrp^ and eagerly assisted me, out I would not per- 
mit him to venture with me into such a surf: 
brave as a lion in all other circumstances, he had 
al wa^rs a horror of the sea, and had never learned 
^ to swim ; it was my favorite recreation, and the 
* waves had been my choice playmates almost 
from in&ncy. By the time we Had got the boat 
ready, pieces of tne ship and moie t^n one life- 
less and manjgled form had been dashed in upon 
the shore adjoining to where the little boat still 
lay, scarcely rocked by the eddy of the waters 
tliat raged so fiercely a few yards off.. As I was 
about to. leap from the shore, Zillah, for a mo- 
ment.* held me back, but quickly recovering 
herself, exclaimed, 

"Tlien go! you would never forgive me if I 
stayed you. May He— ^' the rest of her voice 
was drowned by the wind that now roared wild- 
ly ; the waves KMuned high and redly in the sun's 
last rays, and a ghastly and bnused body came 
rollina; iiato the calm water as if to rest—'*! may 
soon Ue like that !" was a thought that rushed 
through my mind, and through Zillah's too, I 
though^ for as I pressed her to my heart, I could 



feel hers beating wildy, and she scarcely strove 
to free herself fix)m my ecstatic embrace j then 
she shrank back, and I leaped on board the boat, 
nerved with supernatural strength, and shoved 
away. Away! among the breakers, and the 
little craft raised its bows to meet and mount ah 
overwhelming wave; with a strong sweep of 
the oars I urged her over, or rather through the 
curling surge, and shot down the slope of waters 
beyond; the next wave nearly turned the boat 
over, and the third &irly swamped her. 

I was defeated in my hopes of reaching the 
wreck, but I saw near me a young figure striking 
out bravely, though evidently failing &8t — another 
languid struggle, and he sank, swept beneaththe 
horrible waves by the under-tow. I plunged 
from the light I scarce hoped to see again, and 
caught the now lifeless form; then rose upon a 
breaking wave, and struck out desperately for 
the shore. Again, and again, I was dragged 
back by the resistless force of the surf, and 
almost drowned by the boiling spray; but the 
thought that Zillan was looking on, that Zillah 
was there to welcome me, nerved me for every 
fresh attempt — and at length I conquered — one 
long, sweeping wave bore me onward on its 
crest, and then dashed me with my prize upon 
the beach. Stunned by the shock, I could yet 
feel drag^ backward by the returning streak 
as I lost all power to resist it. But Hugo, though 
he could not swim, rushed into the water, and 
seized me; I was saved, and my prize, in whose 
hair my grasp had fastened with drowning tena^ 
city, was also rescued from destruction. 

By this time numbers of people had arrived 
from the village ; they did what they could to ^ 
of service to the crew of the lost ship; but their 
care was va^n. For hours and days corpse after 
corpse continued to be washed upon the coast, 
but mine was the only stranger saved alive. 

Meanwhile, I had lain with my unconscious 
head on Zillah's knee, while she chafed my 
temples with her delicate hands ; the first con- 
sciousness of returning life I felt was that of her 
soft warm tears upon my cheek. I tooiUd not 
waken from that nisippy trance, until I saw poor 
Hugo's face bent over mine in agonized suspense, 
and then I started up, and in a few minutes was 
myself again. But Zillah and Phcebe (who was 
there too) were hastened away by fears of alarm- 
ing the castle, for it was now late ; as Zillah 
turned away, her partingglance stirred my heart 
with the ahnost only proud pleasure it was 
destined to receive. 

Although much bruised, the poor fellow I had 
dragged ashore Was little injured, and after a 
night's rest was able to render an account of him- 
self. He was an orphan, he believed; bom, as 
well as he knew^ in Ireland ; of his parents he 
knew almost nothing, but he maintained that his 
father had been some Irish king. He himself 
had been lost or stolen when an infant, and 
brought «p by pirates, whose vessel some years 
after had been captured by a royal frigate. The 
pirates had been all hanged or transported to the | 
settlements, and Bryan, as my prot^g^ called i 
himself, had been adopted by the captain of the ' 
ship that took the pir^ites. He had followed his 
new friend ashore, been educated as one of his 
family, and, with tne exception of an Irish accent 
and style of expression, he might at this time 
have passed for a most intelligent English school- 
boy. • His fri^d, the captain, dying, he was cast 
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upon the worid, and Bad entered fbe ill-fated ship 
•8 a passenger, to work his way from Hull to the 
m^. settlements in America. For the first day 
they had had fine weather ; the next, while run- 
hag along the coast, under a press of sail, they 
hwl heen overtaken by the sudden storm, capsized, 
driven ashore, and Bryan remained the oniy'isur- 
vivor out of a crew of twenty sailors, liesides 
O^any passengers. 

For the first few days after his deliverance, the 
poor boy seemed appalled and saddened by the 
ficenes ne .had witnessed, but his buoyant si>irit 
soon rose above all caie, and when he found him- 
self installed as my page, his delight knew no 
bounds, and he swore by some comical oath that 
''the storm was one of the best friends he had.'' 
From that time forward he was the most faithful 
jfoUowier that ever served for gratitude. What- 
ever were my pursuits, he adapted himself to 
ihem with wonderful versatility, and on the 
mountain, by the stream, in the hall, or by the 
covert: he was ever at my side, with a watchful- 
ness tnat nothing could escape, and an activity 
tiiat no exertion could fatigue. 

And meanwhile where was Zillah? The day 
after the shipwreck she had l^ft the Castle to 
visit Colonel Hutchinson's family in Notting- 
hamshire, and I soon afterward went to Zjondon 
on business of my father's. For some reason, he 
never went thither himself. When I returned 
home, Zillah was also returned to the castle, but 
her absence had wrought in her a further clumge. 
She had become more thoughtful tiian ever, wad 
whether it vras some maidenly fkncy <^ having 
6hown too deep an interest in my escape, or that 
some other subject occupied her tiioughts, I know 
not She had been always unlike other girls of 
her age: — ^was that provoking, yet interesting 
originality to increase with her yean I 



CHAPTER IV. 



XethougM th« billows ipoke sad told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me. . 

Shaxspkasx. 

One memorable day— the last of my bright, 
joyous, thoughtleiss youth— I went witl^ Hugo to 
the castle to take my leave, previous to an 
aAisence of some monnis; the next morning I 
was to return to the University. A bright and 
beautiful day it was. Autumnal tints were 
already scattered among the woods on the 
promontory. The river sparided brightly among 
'the green meadows, and the sands, left naked by 
the tide, shone like embossed gold. Owing to 
the steepness of the valley uiat divides our 
grounds m>m those of the castle, the easiest way 
to the latter lay along the sands, over whidi a 
dry passage was afford^ by a long line of massive 
tftepping-stones, through which the river flowed. 
This passage was only interrupted at high tide, 
but that tide came in so suddenly (as at the 
neighboring "Wash" of Lincoln) that no human 
step could evade it if once overtaken. There 
was, however, but little use made of the passage, 
and its danger was only tiaditionaiT ; the last 
accident havmg happened a long while ago. 

Thither we now bent our steps, ^y mother 
and her little child had accompanied us as ^ as 
hir strength peixnitted, and when the kftusto 



return, Hugo beggged hard to have lus little play- 
fellow to take with him. I have already noticed 
the delight he took in the company of tnis child, 
who returned all his affection in his own silent 
little i^ay, and now eagerly extended his arms 
to be taken up. My mother reluctantl3r assented 
to Hugo's wish, and he bore off his prize in tri- 
umph, entertaining him with snatcnes of old 
songs, to which his charge kept time With his 
hands, and uttered every now and then shrill 
musical cries of pleasure. 

So we went buoyantly along. For the 
twentieth time I was determined to have an 
explanation with Zillah, which, when I re- 
called all the scenes of our sweet childhood, I 
could not doubt would prove all that I desired. 
I was on the point of leaving her and home ; 
but youthful hope and asoiration made the pros- 
pect of a new career deligntfiil, and bore me folr- 
waid to the hope of a happy meeting soon. Even 
if I had been inclined to despondency, however, the 
merry laughter of the child, and Hugo's exuberant 
spirit would have forced me to be cheerfuL 
There was no happier brotherhood in merry 
England on that fine morning. 

As we passed the stepping-stones, Hugo 
walked some paces on the dry sands to collect 
shells for his Uttle playfellow, and I believe he 
would have stayed there, but for my eagerness 
to reach the castle. At length I persuaded him 
to leave the shore, and we reached our destinatioi^ 
without any incident. 

We fouiKl ZiUidi and Phcebe in the library, 
alone ; but for the Puritan, who was occupied 
in a corner with a book. We were welcomf^ 
eagerly by Phcsbe, and jdndly, but calmly, by 
her sister. They had seen us from the window 
crossing aver the sands, and Phoebe took her 
young lover to task for having lingered by the 
way. Hu£o pleaded the child's pfeasure as his 
excuse, and as its soft little fingers were now 
twined in her Ions ringlets, and its little rosy lips 
were eloquent with its own inarticulate language, 
its plea as well as Hugo's was allowed. 

" Ajad now," said the latter, "I must not stay, 
I have promised my mother to iiestore her trea^ 
sure within an hour, and she is coniin^ down to 
the sands to meet us : so good bye !" 

I scarcely observed his departure. I was ab- 
SOTbed in watehing Zillah. who sat at her em- 
broidery frame more pale than ever, and, if pos- 
sible, more silent. I have but a confused idea of 
what passed ; I moved about the room irreso- 
lutely. I approached her several times, and as 
often retreated. I asked Phoebe some question, 
and, without waiting for her answer, proposed the 
same question to her sister. She relied without 
raising her eyes from her work, and I ahnost felt 
a seosaticm of anger and impatience toward her. 
I was resolved to take advantage of the tempo- 
rary strength of mind that feeling gave, and I 
approached to take my leave. Her hand trembled 
I believe, for part of the embroidery 'fnone, at 
which she was WQrking, fell to the ground ; in 
endeavoiuig to pick it up^ our hands met ; it Was 
the first time for months. That soft^ warm touch 
in a moment dissolved the spell that bound me. 
I grasped her hand passionately, and, in a tone 
that sounded strwoge to my own ears, exclaimed : 

** ZiUah, lor once and forever tell me— ^' The 
fall of a ponderous volume, and a step close be- 
hind her, made the trembling girl start from her 
^faftir aod kok round. The Puritan chaplain 
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''taned mt th^Mine monwnl, wif taapolDguie for 
Ui inadvertence ; but, as he stooped to pick up 
hm aocuned book, I thought I read an ex|ne88ion 
of stem but momentary reproof in his dark 
and fiery eyes. Zillah, however, took no notice, 
or seemed to take none, of him, or of the circum- 
stance that had caused his interruption. She rose 
imn her chair, asked me some commonji^ace 
question about the time of my departure, wished 
me kindly fitxewell, and glided from the room. 

I was left alone with the Puritan^ who ajp- 
neared so absorbed in the examination of the 
boek-sheli; that not a symptom of any other 
thought was visible on his pale, impassive coun- 
tenance. I had never seen one of his class so 
nsar before, and I now gazed upon him with a 
mixture of curiosity, iealousy, and indignation. 
He had been one of those churchmen who 
prsacfaed against the Church, at lesst, against 
what Archbishop Laud conceived to be the true 
dkvrch doctrines. He had been ^xpeUed from 
his Hvittg on this account, and forbidden to preach 
inEngkmd under heavy penalties. Sir Janus, 
therefore, had offered him an asylum, moved to 
that act of generosity, not only by observing that 
popular feeling was much excited in the sfthis* 
matic's favor, but in consonance with'his own new 
Informing arrangements. His high-churdh chap- 
lam required some equipoise, and Hezekiah 
Doom was installed in the office of French pre- 
oeptDr to ihe young ladies of Castle Bifrans. For 
ftas office, a long residence at Geneva had quali- 
fied the divine, and the rarity of his acoomplish- 
ment accounted for the conduct of Sir Janus in 
the eyes of most royalists. 

Not so, however, in the eyes of Mistress 
Pboebe: she hated or adored every living crea- 
ture that came within the ken of her ardent spirit, 
with a sincerity iery trying to her parent. Phflebe 
held the King'in enthusiastic reverence, and pro- 
p(»tionaUy <ktested the Puritus, and everv man, 
or measure, that was opposed to the royal will. 
"Hie Rev. Mr. Doom was her especial object of 
dislike ; not only because he was in her eyes a 
downright rebel, {md little better than a heretic, 
bat because he was a sort of rival to her dear ola 
chaplain, who had christened and catechized, 
cocaSoTteA^ and counseled her in all the little sor- 
rows and difficulties that her young lifo had 
ever known. Hugo, of course, had been inocu- 
lated with Phoebe's distaste for the Puritan teacher 
and Imd pictured him, in his imagination, as a 
mixture of Calvinist, Jesuit, and devil. 

.The Httle that I had heard of the divine was, 
aoeoidingly, not much to his advantage, but I 
was forced to confess that his appearance im- 
pressed me fovorably, even at the moment of my 
angry^ disappointment If his frame wanted 
eliuticity, it was nobl^ formed, and the energy 
tlttit ought to have ammated it seemed not dead, 
but dormant : the stoop so habitual to students 
diminished his apparent higbt, yet he bore him- 
self bravely, as one who mid resisted and dared 
much, and would have done so evon at the 
alarm's stake. His dress was of the sternest 
shnplidty, and suited well with the ascetic char- 
aeler of nis countenanee : the blackness of his 
king, lank hair made that of his coat look foded, 
and ^ve strong eflbct to the marble whiteness of 
Us mgh foreh^. His other features were well 
focmed and attractive, notwithstanding their 
seventy ; but his eyes were peculiarly remarka- 



ble, and the most distinpiishing features of hi^ 
foce. I can only descrioe them as being luMf 
a strange mixture of gloom and &% tliat defied 
eveiT attempt to detect their color. 

AU these observations I made aflerward -, for 
the moment, I only darted on my disturber an 
indignant glance, which jnoduced no more effect 
than lightning upon ice. Some words, very dif- 
ferent from a benediction, had almost escaped me^ 
but they were checked, half uttered, oy the 
meekuMs of the man, and by my consciousness 
of xhis inability to resent them. I turned on my 
heel, and moved toward Phoebe, who ha4 
retiied to another window fsom that at wbidi 
Hugo left her. 

^' There," she exdaimed, with pouting lips, 
''there is that ungentle brother, so hasty to be 
gone from here ; and he no sooner reached thft 
sands than he sat down lo nlay with that little 
darling child that he loves a ttiousand times better 
than he does me— after all 1" 

'' Nay," said I, ''my sweet Phoebe^ you know 
how prone he is to seu-sacrifice, and it was only 
to keep his word with my poor mother that he 
tore himself away; he was to await her at the 
shore. Would that I had only such cause of 
complaint against — " I was* interrupted by a 
fearful cry from the Puritan. 

" God of my fathers — ^the tide |" he exdaimed, 
as he sprang out of the window upon the lawn, 
and daited away toward the &tal passage with 
Ughtning speed. 

What was his speed to mine, when I beheld 
the fearful si^ht that had so moved him I The 
tide was nounng in breast high, and 'had already 
filled botn channels on either side of the bank 
where Hugo had been lying in fatal security : the 
sea was perfectly, awniUy calm— only a slight 
foam crested the oncoming and gigantic wave 
that had not time to fiUl, so swiftly was it nish- 
ing. For a moment I saw my loved brother 
start to his feet; he held the cnild high in air 
with one hand, and with the other he seemed in- 
stinctively to try to stem the tide. Fearful pic- 
ture of weakness against omnipotence 1 It lasted 
but one second : then, the high wave rolled on, 
and left behind it a calm, deep sUvery *'^»»wlj, 
beneath whose unbroken surfece my brotiiers lay 
whelmed. A spasm of pain for an instant pros* 
trated my strength, but its revulsion swelled my 
heart with the strength and daring of a thonsand 
men. Bounding away over turf and fence and 
crags, I felt as if borne through the air ; it waa 
but a quarter of a mile to what was now the sea. 
and in leas time than it takes to tell it, I had 
plunged beneath the surface. My strength and 
powers seemed multiplie^^ supematurally, I shot 
through the waters by mere volitioo, and my eyea 
detected every object an the sands. But onee I 
raised my head, to measure the distance from Hm 
shore, and then a^ain diving, I beheld a sight tihat 
will never, never leave my memory. 

Hugo's body lay stretched amonc some zock% 
half mantled with sea- weed, from which his anna 
emerged, stretched toward the child that seeoMNl 
just torn fiom his giasp : its poor little body ]agr« 
as if softly sleeping, upon the smooth yellow 
sands, its httle hands extended toward the hiu^ 
work! above, finom which it had been snati^Md 
so suddenly. For a moment I hovered in aoer 
penss over those two fonns, and then in pity to 
poor Hugo, judging for him by myself, 1 fint 
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caught the child in my arms, roee to the stir- 
fece, and struck out for the shore with desperate 
energy. 

"If the child he dead," I thought, "of what 
eood will Hugo's life be to him I" I reached the 
fend, there were already people there— my mother 
too, but she had fainted. 

*'He may live yet, my blessed baby!" ex- 
claimed tiie poor child's nurse, as I placed his 
little body in ner aims. 

I waited for no more. "Thank God!" I 
shouted wildly, as again I plunged into the 
sea, and strucK out for Hugo's cold resting- 
place ; but I was too late. Myliope had been 
anticipated : the Puritan, though outstripped, 
haid followed me closely, even when I dived, and 
was already bearing my brother's body to the 
shore. 

I will not linger on the moments of agonizing 
suspense that passed, while people strove to re- 
suscitate the two rescued forms. I will not at- 
tempt to describe my feelings, as I saw afmnt 
streak of colpr dawn momentarily into the child's 
white cheek, then vanish — and forever. 

I will nqt dwell upon the recovery of Hugo, so 
long protracted, so mournful. It takes but a few 
sad words to tell that the child was soon joined 
in death by his broken-hearted mother: when 
wrapt in her cold arms, within the self-same 
shroud, the happy infant was laid beside her in 
the grave. 



CHAPTER V. 

I ihall grieve down this blow. 

Learn, good soul. 

To think our former state a happy dream. 
From which awakened, the truth of what wc are 
Shows Qs but this : I am sworn, sister, sweet - 
• . Sh&xspearb. 

OuK' house of monming was fearfully changed 
from the aspect in which it had ktely presented 
itself. Hugo, so long its life and spirit, now lay 
languishing in dangerous illness. 1 too had sof- 
fci^ severely from my excitement on the first 
day of our sorrow, and been sick almost to death. 
I believe it was fever that so prostrated me, and 
for many days shrouded me from misery in in- 
sensibiUty. My father was left alone to wander 
ftom one sick-bed to another, a mere ghost of his 
ibimer self, through the silent scenes of his de- 
parted happiness. When, at length, Hugo and I 
were pronounced out of danger and permitted 
to meet once more, w^ seenMMi to awaken to 
another state of being. We had 1^ a world of 
happiness and hope : we revived to one of 
misery. 

There is no use in dwelling upon aanowa that 
if none can paint, none can comprehend but those 
who have experienced them. These last need 
no reminding of the change that comes over us as 
xegards all heaven and earth to the bereaved 
mourner. ^^The soul refuses comfort," which 
indeed is but a mockery when our whole life 
aeems darkened — ^when our sorrow seems pre- 
cious to u»— and we dasp it to our hearts, as the 
inr-horse presses on the spear that pieroeid him. 
< Hogo rose from his bed of sickness a mere 
ahadow.of.his former sell The fire from his 
eye, the color ixom his cheek, the elasticity of 



his troad-— all were gone. Hii torn was heat* 
under the weight of grief; his voice had lost km 
cheerfnl music, and sounded hollow when he 
spoke. He seemed to wish only for solitudQ, 
and would sit for honm in his lonely chamber, 
gazing, with strange fhsdnation, on the fatal sea. 

My poor father was still more changed, but 
he strove bravely against despondency. He 
thought it unmanly to yield beneath the pressuie 
of his calamity ; h6 even bore himself with a sad 
cheerfubess, especially in Hugo's presence, and 
a stranger mi^ht have supposed that he scainbel^ 
missed the wife of his bosom-^the child of his 
old age. 

This did not last long, however ; his afTectione 
were stronger than his pride or his philosophy, 
and he began to give way under his trial at the 
time when we almost hoped he would have 
be^n to recover from its effects. The wintei'e 
chill fell heavily on his weakened frame, and he 
was soon confined altogether to his room; not 
ailing, or at least not 'complaining, but unnerved, 
and unhappv, as he was wont to say, in his use* 
lessness. The daily progress of public events 
were also such as to increase his despondency. 
The4ong hoped-for parliament had met^ and at 
once assumed an attitude hostile to the Kuig; too 
hostile, in my father's opinion, though their sense 
of public grievances, as they were called, was , 
scarcely more acute or indignant than his own. 
In one important aspect he widely differed from 
the prevailing party; his reverence for the per- 
son and the office of the King was inviolable. 

But before I enter into the stiiring scenes that 
so soon followed the dissolution of the Short Par- 
liament, I must return to the young inmates of 
the castle, on whom our calamity had fallen with 
little less severity than on ourselves. Sir Janus 
and his wife were kind rather 'than otherwise, 
afad sympathized, after their foshion, with our 
sonow. At the same hour precisely, every day, 
their messenger arrived, " with their service, and 
to know how it fared with all at the Manor;" 
and* once a fortnight, a great coach, drawn by 
four stout hones, drag^ her ladyship to our 
door to make the same m^uiries in person. But 
she was a notable housewife, and seldom stirred 
from home, where the buttery and various store- 
rooms, and every department withii^ and without 
the castle found her in consUJht occupation. Sir 
Janus had been attending parliament, the Puritan 
divine had disappeared two days after his import- 
ant and brave service to us, and the young ladies 
were left almost entirely to themselves and the 
old chaplain. But for a long time I had seen 
nothing of them. 

There is something in sorrow which sublimes 
our feelin|B ; crushing all the petty interests and 
vain fancies that occupy our lignter moments, 
and concentrating our thoughts upon their higher 
aims. Our duties stand out in bold and prom- 
inent relief^ as our rootless joys are withered 
from among them; even love, if it be but a 
fancy, shares that &te; but if a passion, it grows' 
strong, and flourishes in the absence or the 
silence of all others ; at least I found it so. To 
Zillah alone my thoughts ever wandered from 
my desolate home, and found refuge, conifort, 
counsel, in her imaginary presence. Her image 
had ever been blended with all my prospects and 
ambition, and it now became identified with the 
sorrow in which they were all absorbed. la 
brighter days she had appeared to me as the 
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^ an|el of chivalry; she was now to me what 
*'Ntiefiftra Senoia de los Dolores" is to the devout 
'Spaniard. 

My departure from home had of course been 
postponed, and several weeks had elapsed before 
I ventured to leave poor Hugo's side. My first 
excursion was to the castle. No one could ap- 
proach its gates without having been perceived, 
and I was therefore surprised to find Zillah alone. 
My surprise was increased when she came for- 
ward to welcome me. kindly and frankly, as in 
our earlier days. She had e vidently prepared her- 
self to do so with self-possession, but when my 
sorrow-stricken and changed appearance struck 
h«r view, she forgot all ^er determinations, and, 
hunting into tears, she sank down upon the win- 
dow-seat, without attempting to withdraw the 
haiMl so eagerly clasped by mme. 

It was long before I spoke, fearing to break 
the spell that, for the moment, won for me such 
sympathy. I could have gazed 'forever on her 
spiritual and sublime beauty— a beauty that ap- 
pealed not only to the senses but to the soul, and 
nised my admiration into homage. Now she 
seemed lovelier than ever; the usually meek 
and unconscious expression of her countenance 
was touched with tenderness, and betrayed feel- 

Xthat could not and would not altogether be 
ued. Toung and inexperienced as I was, I 
felt the importance of that moment; but I know 
not whether it was instinct or despair that made 
me dasp the weeping girl to my heart. I dare 
not say that she lingered for a moment there, 
bat certainly it was not un^ently that she freea 
; herself, and assumed an attitude of calm and un- 
1 pretending dignity. I anticipated her first words : 
I pleaded timialy but passionately the revulsion 
of feelings, long sorrow-stricken and suppressed, 
that had burst from my control involuntarily, 
and thus revealed themselves. 

" Zillah !"1 continued, ** I know you well, and 
I know that irom this moment I must be to you 
either a stranger, or that which I do not dare to 
nme. until I shall have proved myself such as 
you shall never blush to own. No boyish im- 
ndse dictates these proud words and prouder 
lope : such as I am, you have made me — such as 
I shall be, tou will nave caused me to become. 
You have oeen ever my hope, my ambition, my 
inspiration; and you must henceforth be my 
Soudian angel or my destroyer." 

I went on speaking rapidly, f<ir I feared her 
reply ; I recalled our childhood with all its ten- 
der incidents; I spoke of her changed manner. 
and distant coldness, and even ventured to recall 
the circumstances of the fearful day when we 
had met last, and then, as I thought, had sepa- 
rated for a long time to come. 

While I thus indemnified myself for past silence 
and restraint, Zillah stood with averted face, lean- 
ing her forehead on her hand. When at length 1 
eeased, she looked round upon me with a coun- 
tenance from which every trace of emotion had 
been banished, and with a somewhat tremulous 
voice that soon grew firm she replied, 

** Reginald, my friend, my brother, — ^let me 
•tin call you so— let me still think you so. You 
aee I am not angry with you ; it was natural, 
after your great sorrow, that you should feel 
■tnmg emotion in sharing a sister's sympathy, 
tnd your ardent imagination has exaggerated 
your kind thoughts of me — nay, has put upon 
them a construction that 70U and I must both 



forget. — ^Do not interrupt me, I entreat you — ^yoa 
know not how much it has cost me to undergo 
this necessary inteiview before we part. Yes! 
we part, and as &r as human jud^ient can fore- 
tell, there will be trying times and many changes 
ere we meet again — if ever that may be. — ^I pray 
you, hear me patiently. — ^Your long and loving 
kindness to me deserves my confidence, ancL 
painful as it may prove to both of us, you shall 
hear the reasons of my past and future conduct. 
I do not fear misconstruction from you, or that 
you will think it unmaidenly in one so young as 
1 am to speak to you with all the candor that 
your affection for me deserves." 

Thus far Zillah spoke fihnly, as if it had been 
a set task to her to do so. The modulations of 
her musical voice, however, betrayed emotions 
that their mere tenor contradicted ; so that, chilly 
as were her words, their sound soothed me in 
spite of the stem sense they were intended to 
cOnvey. 

"Reginald," she continued, after a slight pause, 
" You know my fiather's feelings, or rather want 
of feelings, on the subject of the dissensions in 
Church and State that now agitate our 4ear coun- . 
try. You know how you used to laugh at me 
for being absorbed in strangely grave books, in- 
stead of the gay stories that once charmed you • 
and Phoebe and us all, when we used to sit toge- 
ther under the old beechen bower. But some- 
how, when I was quite alone: when — when — 
you were away at school, and Phcebe was occut 
pied with her fairy-tales or music, and my father 
with everything — except me — at such times I 
used to find time hang so heavily on my hands, 
that nothing but setting mysMf a task coula 
divert my dullness, or keep my thoughts from 
wandering" — (here Zillah sighed, but added 
quickly) — ^*' from wandering unprofitably . With 
thifi view I possessed myself of one 01 the con- 
troversies With which sir Janus endeavors to 

* preserve himself from prepossession on either 
side,' as he says ; I read that book, at first 
patiently, then vnth interest, and, finally, with 
eagerness. I fear," she added, with a melancholy 
smile, " that in ^me things I am carried away 
by my fancies as easily as you are, and my first 
sympathies with the stem and high-souled Puri»> 
tans wete merely what I should have felt for 
herOes in our old romances. I soon began to 
examine their tenets fc*r myself, and the majestic 
simplicity of their spiritualized form of feitn arid 
worship strongly impressed my imagination, f 
compared their political principles with -those of 
whivh even / had heard some complaint, and a 
vail seemed to fall from my eyes. I saw our 
glorious country, and its generous, manly people 
abandoned to the despotic will of the bigot Laud, 
the renegade Staflbnl, and a Machiavellian King. 
Nay, do not start; I only tell you what my pre- 
nidices led me to believe. I inquired of Sir 
Janus, if these things were trae; he told me, 

* that there was a great deal to be said on both 
sides,' and at last he decided that * young maidens 
ought not to occupy their heads with such mat- 
ters.' But it was my heart, and not my head 
that was now interested ; the sublimity of the 
question, as it seemed to me, fascinated my 
tnoughts. Why had I been taught to feel with 
Luther and Calvin, if religious freedom was not 
the birthright of tne soul ? Why had I learned 
to admire the struggles of the Greek, and Roman, \ 
and the Swiss, and the Palatines, if civil liberty 
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*«& not the fiist of earthly Uefsings? Then 
Mr. Hampden's cause came on : he appeared to 
me as the Leonidas, or rather the Luther of the 
cause, for which, like them, he seemed to be 
created, in order to make the first great stand. 
In short, you will be shocked, my brother ; but I 
was become what they would call a Puritan in 
religion, and a rebel in political belief. Yes ! but 
it would little signify what a mere girl like me 
thought of such things, but for the enect that her 
belief produced upon her life, and perhaps on that 
of others. 

"You know how anxiously my father has 
maintained his connection with our cousin 
Hutchinsons, on account of their influence with 
the new popular leaders ; you know how I used 
to shrink from my yearly visit, to them in Lon- 
don, in their darl£ dull street, while Phoebe was 
delighted to find herself witn our courtly kins- 
woman, the Lady Carlisle. This last year, how- 
ever, I looked forward to London with interest 
and pleasure. I k>nged ardently to see and hear 
the great reformers, of whom I had thought so 
much. Mr. Pym and Mr. Holies, nay, Mr. 
Hampden himself, were often at my kinsman's 
house, and I hoped in such society to enlighten 
my doubts, and inform my understanding. I 
was disappointed; I scarcely ever saw any of 
* these celebrated mem except for a moment. 
They were always full of important affairs, and 
closeted, when they came, with my unde. 
Many persons, also, who were said to belong to 
the Uourt party, formed part of these assemblies, 
and amongst these was the wise and good Lord 
Falkland. He seemed, however, to my great 
surprise, tolerated rather than Uked by the patriot 
paity, and his attempts at ^neral reconciliation 
were but coldly received. When this young lord 
was present, there were no closetinss, and I often 
sat unnoticed in the room during his conversa- 
tions with other guests. One day he i^as 
speaking with great asperity against tne bishops, 
and he found on this subject a most willing 
audience. Mr. Pym, with great ingenuity, con- 
trived to lead him on in sCrgument, until at length 
' he appeared to follow, instead of leading, Lord 
Falkland in his eloquent denunciation of Church 
ll^ranny. Amongst others, he instanced the case 
of an^ able, upright, and eloquent minister, who 
l^d been deprived of his benefice, without a 
hearing, and then, in a manner, outlawed by 
Archbishop Laud. He spoke at such length of 
this persecuted divine, that I became deeply in- 
terested, in his cause; [ made many inquiries 
concerning him afterward. It ended in, my 
writing to my father, who never refused me a 
request. Lord Falkland, also, at Mr. Hutchinson's 
request, applied for him; it was nominally to 
-oblige the latter, that the Puritan, whom you 
have seen and have reason to remember, was re- 
ceived into this house." 

During this long explanation, I had once or 
twice attempted to interrupt the eloquent and 
unconscious casuist. I was prevented, partly from 
observing her evident anxiety to complete her 
task, and partly through my bewilderment at 
hearing such grave and to me distasteful and dry 
subjects so dii^oursed of by a young and tender 
maiden. I could have listened, too, to that dear 
voice with gladness and gratitude, whatever was 
the subject, as long as its music vouchsafed to 
flow. I almost forgot the strange matter of her 



words in the pkasure of listening to them ; te& • 

all that I remembered was some curiously framed 
imaginative story, that with pleasant originali^ 
selected Puritans and politics as its theme. It 
was told with such artless truth, with such a- 
diffident yet candid confession of what she called 
'^ heretical and rebellious^' fancies, that I felt my 
regret at these strange and deep convictions moie 
than repaid by the gratified pride of being so 
trusted oy her. 

There was something, however, in the latter 
part of her confessions that rather jarred upon my. 
ear, especially as her clear tones appeared to 
falter as she spoke of the Puritan whom she had 
so unaccountably taken under her protection. It 
was not jealousy that I then felt flushing through 
iny cheek, but a sen% of indignation towud 
what I considered the designing arts of a fanatic 
I could not but suppose that he nad taken advan- 
tage of her girlish enthusiasm in order to awaken 
as lively an interest in his own behalf, and to 
exercise it in a manner not altogether in accord- 
ance with my romantic ideas concerning her re- 
fined and delicately sensitive character. 

Zillah observed the embarrassment of my si- 
lence, and could note even the sense of my oUi^ 
gations to this man, which prevented me from 
speaking of him in the round terms that were 
ready to escape my lips; then, as if^to relieve 
mcj she continued, m a somewhat saddened, hut 
firm and almost proud tone : . 

'' You seenL Reginald, to wonder atmy pecu- 
liar taste, perhaps at my rashness, in involving 
myself in such studies and such scenes. I almost 
share your surprise when I look back upon the 
last twelve months ; but my conduct, believe me, 
was not inspired by girlish caprice or obstinacy, 
I seemed to myself to be led by some fai^ 
power along a path, which was so uninviting 
and which tne more painful it became, the more 
I felt called upon to tread — ^like the devotees I 
have read of in Popish pilgrimages.'' 

^^ Aqd this Puritan," sud I, ^^ this mart^, did 
you, as a penance, admit him to your confidenoei 
and strengthen your convictions with iiis impar- 
tial opinions ?" 

ZiUah looked at me with surprise, and thea 
gravely added : " I was too much disappointed ia 
the expectation I had formed of my intended tu- 
tor to profit by his opinions in any way. I saw 
him for the first time here, on my return from 
London, and I could scarcely believe that such a 
young and comely person was the reverend and 
out- worn looking man to whose a^ge and infinni^ 
ties I flattered myself I had been instrumental ill 
affording refuge uom his enemies." 
. ^ A thousand thanks, dear Zillah. for jour cut- 
dor ; while rapt in the pleasure of hearing you, I 
have forgotten all the questions that your woras 
suggested. Answer me but this one : why di4 
you so estrange yourself from me, and why — ^if I 
dare to ask without danger of renewing it — ^have 
you now broken through that estrangement ?'' 

'^ Yes, I will tell you. I was at first reserved 
toward you, because I then hoped to prevent ^oQ 
from advancing toward what^you have this day 
done^ I have now become frank and confidentiu 
with you, partly because I was moved by the 
thought of all the sorrow you have undergone, and 
then m the hope that you will retreat into that dear 
and valued relationshipof abrother, which you once 
allowed me to think I poesesaecl, and wnich"-** 
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fllie j^axaed a little, as if in search of the fit ex- 
pression, and then added, hesitatingly — ^^ is the 
nearest tie that ever can unite us." 

Though not a little astounded at such a termi- 
nation to this lon^ sought interview as these words 
conveyed, I was little disposed to yield to them 
their due authority. I was almost inclined to 
flDoile, and to rally the young speaker on her 
sybilline appearance, and the prophetic style in, 
which she spoke. There was something, how- 
ever, in her look that deeply moved, if it did not 
awe me. Tears stood trembling in her soft 
brigl^ eyes; her form was dilated, and her small 
ham) grasps convulsively the mantle-piece near 
which she stood. Whether truly or felsely, she 
beUeved that she was then pronouncing the sen- 
tence of her life. 

As I was about to speak. Lady Demiroy ap- 
proached ; the jingling of clustering keys, scissors, 
corkscrews, and a variety of other implements 
that hung from her capacious girdle, resounded 
through the gallery, and gave me only time to 
whisper ea|;erly that I was content to be brother 
—ay! Puritan, rebel, or Anabaptist itself; if I 
might retain ner confidence until— I could be 
something more. Then the wide door swung 
widely open, and her Iad3r5hip appeared, dispens- 
mg a volume of compliments and inquiries, that 
were only interrupted by discovering-that I look- 
ed pale, and required a certain infallible cordial, 
the virtues of which turned the tide of her ideas. 
Perhaps her womanly or matronly instinct, too, 
divined something of my late convei^ition, for 
she turned anxiously to Zillah with inquiring 
looks. They met no answer there, however ; her 
daughter had leant forward toward the window, 
as if something there had arrested her attention, 
and Lady Demiroy exclaimed : 

** I had almost forgotten to tell you, my dear 
joong friend, that a messenger from your father 
seeks you, and seems in haste. They say there is 
strange news abroad, and I have just received a 
post with many letters which it may contain tid- 
mra you will wish to learn." 

%ut I was already moving toward the door, and 
making my parting salutation. 

•< Farewell, Ziliah," I whispered, "for the 
present : — ^to-morrow—" 

" To-morrow, you will be far away, I doubt 
not," she replied ; " you will follow what s^ms 
to you the path of duty ; and may heaven ^de 
you in the right way !" 

So saying she left the room b^ an opposite 
door, and the next moment I was in the saddle 
and galloping toward home. 



CHAPTER VL 

He it wit*s.pedlftr, and retails his wares 
In courts and camps, in towns and country fares. 

Absalom. 

He's reason's renegade ; one with whom 
The word anuidar is too troublesome; 
Who doth obev his passion and affection, 
"Whose cogitation is the child of action. 

JoaoAN. 

I SAD scarcely deazed the first inclosuie, when 
I ohaen^ Phoebe riding in the same direction, 
with her &Yorite old chaplain jogging by her 
aide. 

2 



*'I have been wishing to meet with yoo," sM 
I, ^^and even hoped tluit you would wander on 
with me so ^ as home, in ^ the hope that poor ' 
Hugo might get a sight of you; he has oidy too 
much need of your bright presence to cheer 
him." 

Phoebe turned her .horse's head at once toward 
our house, and spoke tearfully of all the changes 
that had* taken place there. But sadness was not 
natural in her young buoyant spirit, and she soon 
began to interrogate me as to my visit at the 
Castle, " where, doubtless," she sain, " you have 
seen my most unsisterly sister." 

'*/ cannot apply to her that enithet," I 
answered, rather wincing at the recollection of 
her fraternal injunctions, '^nor, I should think, 
can you, with justice." 

^ She is no use to me as a sister, I mean to 
say," maintained Phoebe, ^' she is so changed, and 
solitary, and thoughtftil. I do believe she has 
turned Puritan, though even that odious Hezekiah 
had little of ner conversation, notwithstanding 
she brought him upon us for our sins." 

^'But he soon relieved you of his presence?" 
said I, inquiringly. 

"Ah! yes; and thereby hangs a tale. — ^You 
need not look curious ; I lite mystery, and I will 
tell you all about it. In the first place, you must 
know he was once a soldier, and served bodily, 
or carnally^ as he would say, in the wars at 
Rochelle. He then had some other name, which 
doubtless was a good one, or he would not have 
changed it for his present denomination. He was 
taken prisoner by the French, from whom he 
escaped to Geneva, where he became edified into 
his present condition. Some time since a post 
came from the rebel leaders, who, it seems, are 
collecting their forces^ and, an hour after, our 
gloomy friend had varashed." 

Here she ceased; we had entered our grounds 
and met Hugo, who said that he had come to 
seek me, as a stranger had been to visit my 
Either, and inquiries were instantly made for me. 

This intelligence changed the current of my 
thoughts. I scarcely regretted that I was obliged 
to forego the rest of Phoebe's story : she and Hugo 
remained together, and in a few minutes I found 
myself alone with my father. 

He was alone, and seemed unusually agitated. 
" Reginald, my son," said he, *^ the long-expected 
crisis has amved, and we must part, I fear, at 
once. You have neaid of my visitor?" 

" I have heard," I answered, " that a French 
pedlar insisted on seeing you, and that when he 
was denied on account of your illness, he wrote 
some lines in a strange tongue, which at onee 
procured him admittance to your presence." 

'^ He is a pedlar," said my &ther, ^^ who deals 
in dangerous wares. In a word, he comes with 
dispatdies ftom the Queen, and Her Majesty's 
communications, with reverence be it spoken, aie 
seldom of good omen to our country. My visitor 
biings solemn tidings too, which you sludl hear 
from his own month, as far as he chooses to 
reveal them. I shall only give ydu one caution: 
imitate our Mend Sir Janus for once, and avoid 
committing yourself prematurely to our guest I 
am bound by my promise to keep his secret, and 
by my honor as a servant of the kinf to obey his 
directions ; but I would rather His Majesty had 
chosen any other messenger, both for his own 
royal sake and mine." 

So sayingi Lord HastuigB walked to the door, 
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•nd admitted a most aingular-lookiiig peipoimge, 
who entered with a jaunty air, flung an inquinng 
glance round the apartment, and sainted me with 
exaggerated courtesy. He earned a light pack 
mm his shoulders, which he flung off' with prac- 
ticed ease, and placed careflilly upon the table. 
His disguise,^ if such it was,, was admirably sus- 
tained; not only his dress, gaudy, soiled, and 
wayworn, and lus hair and beaidless chin were 
those of a French pedlar, but the very expression 
of his countenance seemed suited to his calling ; 
the tones of his voice, the anxious twinkling of 
his eye, the ^irug of his shoulder, the nervous 
activity of his tigers as he proceeded to undo his 
pack, would have precluded the idea that he had 
been ever otherwise engaged than now. 

" Milort," said he, " I hafe here, besides what 
I hafe show you, one ting dat will just shute my 
Boble young master here : if he be de son of my 
noble lort, and of one soldier heart as his appar- 
eoce do promess." 

" We are here," said my father, who was in 
no mood for mumming ; " as safe as closed doors 
and honest company can make us; this is my 
eldest son ; I have httle doubt that he will be at 
the disposal of his King, as all his fathers have 
been before him ; but he must choose for himself 
when he learns as much of your errand as you 
are disposed to trust him with.'' 

^ Well, then,'' exclaimed the stranger, drawing 
up his fine figure into an attitude that contrasted 
strangely with the mean dress he wore, and 
throwing into his voice and look an irresistible 
frankness and fascination ; *•*' I have no disguise 
with a son of the House of Hastings : into your 
hands, young Sir, I am about (I trust) to commit 
the salie-keepine of the King's secrets, of my 
honor and my life. But before I ask you to 
accept such a charge, I must tell you aU the 
danger that you run in doing so. I am George 
Dieby, the abhorred of & Parliament, the 
ouSaw of the Close Committee^ the A'chitophel 
of the pamphleteers; in addition to which I 
fulfill at present the character of a spy, just 
escaped in a most comfortless fishing boat from 
your good town of HuU, and its most worthy 
governor. Sir John Hotham." 

It was, indeed, Lord Digby ; the most accom- 
pUshed courtier, the most eloquent orator, the 
most daring soldier, and the most eccentric and 
original person of his time, whom I then beheld. 
I was then at the age and in the mood that thirsts 
most for action, and my heart bounded at the 
pospect of adventure, that now seemed to open 
before me. 

** I know not what may be required of me, 
my Lord,'' I exclaimed ; "" but there is my hand 
in pledge that, with my father's good leave, I 
will stand by you to the death in ail that may 
concern the welfare of my country, and the honor 
of the King. I am but too little acquainted with 
the state of public afifairs ; but sure I am that the 

Sath pointed out by my father must be that of 
uty, and one which it becomes a gentleman to 
foUow." • 

^ There spoke a true son of Hastings." said 
Iiord Digby, cordially grasping my ofierea hand, 
and then turning to my father, he added, ^ This 
youth recalls old times, my Lord, when you were 
as prompt and fearless in your service ; yet it was 
•piced with somewhat of a reservation tliat marred 
your high fortunes at the Court, and deprived us 
finally of one of our worthiest supporters in our 



hour of need. Well 1 w«n I" he continiied in « 
more cheerful tone"; '^your Lordship was per- 
haps quite right, but now we have a cause that 
leaves no room for hesitation. Since Falkland 
wad Ned Hyde have joined us, we may weU cal- 
culate an those who have warmer blood -within 
their veins." 

'' The time is indeed gone by," said my ^thex, 
sadly. '^ when men of hcmor can remain neutraL 
As long as mere opinions were at issae^ I 
esteemed myself happy in my peaceful retire- 
ment, apart from all the strife of party, and en- 
deavoring to preserve my children from the pas- 
sionate prejudices that so distracted England. 
Now that the sword is drawn, and the honor of 
the crown and the existence of our liberties is 
threatened, shame befall the man who seeks for 
shelter in obscurity — ^may it cover him and his 
name forever. ' Ay, my Lord," he continued, as 
the color mounted to his pale cheeks, and he 
walked the ground with a firmer tread, ^ I will 
confess your visit was at first but little welcome 
to me : it not only recalled former scenes that I 
had long striven to forget and to forgive, but it 
brought a summons that I knew would be irre- 
sistible to my son, my companion, the stay of my 
house, the Comfort of my declining years and 
failing health. But all the reservation with 
which you challenged me just now, is gone. 
That son is even now at your disposal, to be your 
guard and guide. My contingent of men and 
money for the King shall soon follow with his 
brother ; unless, indeed, I myself may be sdlowed 
and able to wait on my sovereign in person. . I 
seem to have grown stronger since I have been 
thus roused from my sad lethargy, and it may yet 
please Heaven to permit, me to accompany the 
royal standard to the field. But now time 
presses: you, my Lord, will need some refresh- 
ment after your long and perilous adventure: 
you will find it. in the adjomine chamb^, ana 
while you are so employed, I wiU tell my son in 
a few words what it is most necessary for him to 
know. Then he shall be ready to attend you." 

So saying, he led Lord Bigby into the ante- 
chamber, where the wondering, but ailent butler 
had prepared a meal but little in accordance with 
our visitor's assumed character. Excited as I 
was, by the novelty and nature of the events 
that came crowding so rapidly on my mind. I 
could not help pausing for a moment to watch tns 
disguised Cavalier, who had relapsed suddenly 
into the garrulous Frenchman, his whole soul 
apparently occupied on the savory prospects sprnid 
before him. The old butler with wondering 
eyes and busy hands could scarcely seek for and 
supply the innumerable wants of the dusty ped- 
lar, who seemed to take delight inyetfiirther be- 
wildering him. 

"Mille remerciemens, my very goot Lort," 
exclaimed the impostor, as he devoured with his 
eyes the various viands on the table ; " nevaie 
smce I did have de honore to wait upon de Car- 
dinal Richlieu wid de blessed relick— de pocket 
handkerchee of de eleven tousand vargin of 
Cologne, (and sometin^ else)— iievaie did I be so 
honored vid grand hospitalite ; I am quite ashamed. 
Now master butler, vill you be so goot as to cot 
that jambon, dat ham, more tin, and vill you hava 
goodness to pool off dat ving of capon, not to 
coot it vid de dam knife. Now, pleeze, von ven» 
of de Canary^ or rader of dat oder bottle vid os 
spider veb upon him. Tanks, mine vary gpot 
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fticnd," he continued, to the indignant butler ; 
*and now von slice of dat pasty, coot it deep, 
vere de juices do lie perdue." 

Leaving, as I thought, a rapidly ripening quar- 
rel between the eccentric nobleman and his dis- 
pleased attendant, I followed my father once 
more into his own room. He left the interven- 
ing door wide open, in order that Lord Digby 
might, if he chose, hear all he said; but the 
etiquette of the courtier appeared to vie with his 
own, and he continued his gastronomic volubility 
uninterruptedly, so as to drown all sounds except 
his own. 

" Reginald," said my father, " you must leave 
me almost immediately on an expedition involv- 
ing considerable peril to yourself and others, and 
)Mie*that will require much skill and caution to 
accomplish happuy. You are as yet little prac- 
ticed in worldly affairs, but your own religious 
£uth, your sense of honor, and the memory of 
what you owe to your ancient name^ will pre- 
serve you and guide you in all difficulties. What 
I most fear for you is your rashness and love of 
danger ; these, if hitherto venial, become most 
grave faults when you have the lives of others, 
and perhaps yet higher responsibilities in your 
keeping. The strife which I have long fearfully 
anticipated is broken out ; the King is to raise 
his standard within a week. The Roundheads 
are alteady mustered in strong force, with the de- 
sign of capturing his sacred person. Lord Digby 
is lately arrived from Holland; he announces 
coming supplies of money and arms from the 
Qaeen, but at present there is an almost utter 
want of both in the royal camp. You will start 
within the hour to escort our visitor in safety 
over the Wolds, where already the disaffected are 
on the watch for him. As soon as our troops can 
be mustered, they shall follow you to Notting- 
ham : poor fellows, they are ever ready to follow 
our pennon, notwithstanding their usage in the 
Scotch campaigns, when that dastardly traitor, 
Holland, so dishonored himself and them. You 
will tell his Majesty, that with the permission of 
Providence, he shall have some sixty arquebu- 
aiers, well mounted and equipped, with armor for 
as many more, at his service, within four-and- 
twenty hours. Tell him also, that such money 
as I shall be able to raise, and the best part 
of my plate, shall soon be forwarded by a 
safe hand, to his Court, at Nottingham. Tell 
him, likewise, that I have sent my sons, all that 
remains dear to me on earth, to conquer or to die 
beneath that banner which was never unfurled 
since the Conquest without a Hastings to sup- 
port it. Now go, and prepare for your journey. 
Mv old groom, Dick Blount will attend you ; he 
18 caunous ana siient, 2nc as true as steel. I 
suppose you will want to taKe your wild Irish 
page, but I doubt he had better follow witn the rest ; 
oe is scarcely fit for such secret service as the 
present I — ^Well ! if you can depend upon him. 
let him go. The black pony for the Pedlar will 
make four horses in all, more than enough, con- 
sidering the paths you will have to take. If you 
should meet with any interruption, you must en- 
deavor to evade it if possible. Avoid violence to 
the very last ; but remember, whatever happens, 
that our guest must go free j not so much for his 
own sake as for that which he carries. He 
should wait for the stronger escort, but I fear it 
might attract attention, and by the time it was 
i^y, the country would be up; besides, time 



presses. Now, fktewell, my son ; troublous days 
are approaching, and it may be long before we 
meet again. Be firm and unfaltering in your 
loyalty to the King, and, above all, to the King 
of Kings. Let no vain controversies entangle 
your reason and obscure your clear and single- 
minded sense of duty. Whatever may be that 
of others, yours is simple; keep it so. Take 
with you, as mv last precept, the homely motto 
of our family : * Stick to the Crown^ if you 

FIND IT HANGING ON A BUSH.' And SO—'' 



CHAPTER TII. 



- Seek the King, 



That sun I pray may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him» 
(I know his noble nature,) not to let 
Thy noble service perish too. 

Shaxspbabe. 

The sun was setting as we rode away from 
my venerable home. Our pathway led upward, 
toward the hills; and at each receding step I 
could more distinctly trace the whole scenery 
within which my childhood had been passecL 
The sun^s last light was playing on the various 
towers and gables of the old house, and flushing 
all its western windows with a fiery red, but all 
the lawns, and woods, and the distant sea, were 
already silvering in the moon's pale rays. A 
white vapory mist rose gradually froni me low 
grounds, and gently vailed from my earnest gaze 
the prospect that I shall perhaps see no more. 
Notwithstanding the proud thoughts and hopes 
that swelled my heart, and the delighted sens^ 
of novelty and adventure that thrilled through 
my brain when I leaped upon my horse, and • 
heard the clank of steel ringing merrily round 
me — notwithstanding all Jhis, a deep and sad 
sensation of despondency came over me, as we 
moved away in silence over the grassy sward. 
By a strange revulsion, too, when we passed by 
the old chapel, I almost envied the repose of that 
calm burial-ground, where my mother and her 
child lay sleeping. 

But ^ust then a trumpet rang out cheerily from 
the adjacent village, and told that the gallant 
yeomen had already obeyed the summons of 
their Lord, and were mustering. At the same 
time, as if awakened from his own reveries by 
the same sound, nyr companion broke forth into 
his usual rhodomontade of foreign jargon, and 
completely put to flight my graver thoughts. 

" By de beard of St. Denis," said he, " my 
young master, you and your goot peoples be von 
vera silent companie, and I sail fear to find my 
own tong steef vidin my mout when I ssdl vant 
it, if it be ever vanted in dis silent coantrie. By 
your goot leaf, I have someting for your privat 
ear, if it be pleasing to you hear me speak it." 

I motioned to my attendants to rein back their 
horses, and Lord Digby resumed : 

" As soon as we are out of your own neighbor- 
hood, I shall take leave to dismount from this 
^ood nag, and to proceed on foot, as more beseem- 
ing my supposed condition; and since I shaU then 
have to maintain due distance toward you, I 
would &in make use of the short space that re- 
mains me of improving our acquaintance. To 
tell you the truth, too, mat old Khenish wine of 
your good Other's, which Mr. Choppin dealt out 
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to me in large though grudging measure, baa 
made me feel very sociably* disposed. I confess, 
also, to having some spice of early romance still 
lingering about me, and this is a time, and 
scenery, and circumstance, that might well ex- 
cuse a little sentiment. Sidney°s * Arcadia' 
would require nothing more romantic than our 
present situation. — ^And lo ! as if some spirit con- 
jured up bv the imagination — ^behold a comely 
damsel and a reverend man. Comely! she's 
beautiful, by all the fairies ! Una and her^rch- 
imaee were never better met." 

The Una proved to be Phcebe ; the Archimage, 
her old chaplain. It seemed that she had accom> 
panied Hugo almost to our house, and in trying 
to find a short way home, had missed her way 
among the woods. Her venerable guardian, 
having trusted himself entirely to her guidance, 
was equally bewildered, and far more uneasy, on 
finding himself thus belated with his charge. 

" But now," she exclaimed, after this explana- 
tion, "pray tell me how you happen to be here, 
for the whole world seems in a state of confu- 
sion, as if the Roundheads had taken the place of 
Providence, which doubtless tney would gladly 
feel called upon to do. Here are trumpets sound- 
ing^ men galloping to and fro; strange vessels 
amving in our quiet bay. and strange people 
landing from them ; and fineilly, you and I are met 
here at a most untimely hour; you clad in ar- 
mor, and I seeking my way like a heroine of 
romance 1" 

" My vera lofely and resplendent voung lady," 
said the Pedlar, anticipating my reply, " I am, in 
my poor person, the cause of this noble young 
gentleman's present appearance here, and in this 
varlike guise. I am de strange man, landed from 
d^ strange ship ; and stranger still, I haf see you 
in de house of von great Cavalier Comtesse, vid," 
and here he sunk his voice, *'vid one great 
Roundhead on his knee, making very moche 
prayer." 

Phoebe started, and stared with astonishment at 
the Pedlar, who went on nodding his head, as if 
to say he knew more than he chose to say. 
Then drawing near to me, she whispered : 

"In Heaven's name, whom have you here, 
Reginald? — or are we indeed all bewitched? 
Zillah, you tell me, was prophesying to you this 
morning what already has come true ; and this 
outlandish coxcomb has reminded me of a secret 
that might have defied the Witch of Endor.'^ 

" I am pledged to secrecy," I replied laughing; 
** but your best way now lies through the forest, 
out upon the common, whence you can canter 
home as fast as your reverend companion finds 
convenient; meanwhile, we shall have 'the ad- 
rantage of your company, and your soothsaying 
Pedlar may perhaps make further revelations to 
you, even if your quick eye does not anticipate 

Phoebe was charmed with the prospect of ad- 
venture and mysteTy. She H'as well aware of 
the state of indignation, if not alarm, in which 
she should find I^y Demiroy, but she trusted to 
her own wit and &vor to make light of it, and 
80 she rode on merrily. The Pedlar, with an 
assurance that would have highly provoked, if it 
had not amused her, drew up close to her side ; 
in a f6w minutes he so entirely engrossed her at- 
tention, that I found myself glad to fall back upon 
the old chaplain^ from whom I was in hopes of 
heaiidg something of what was neaiest to my 



thoughts. Who has not experienced the interest 
that we take in ever3rthing we see or hear that 
may possibly transmit a word, or look, or thought 
from or to her who rules over the world of our 
imagination ? 

The Chaplain was a very aged man, who 
thought little of all modem and worldly tlrnigs, 
except his lovely pupil ; but his memory was 
jichly stored with old legends and memorials of 
that past, to which he seemed entirely to belong. 
The subordinate station which, unfortunately and 
unwisely, our household clergy occupy* had 
rendered this venerable man very meek and re- 
tiring ; but when the ministration of his own 
high office was required, no archbishop in the 
land could exerdse it with greater dignity. I 
know not what was the secret syinpathy that 
existed between him and the capricious oeauty 
whom he loved with all the fondness of a nurse 
toward a favorite* child, but he and Phoebe were 
almost inseparable companions. 

The good old man now jogged contentedly 
along upon a sedate pony, that was white with 
age, but nevertheless had zeal enough still left to 
chaife because it was no longer by Phoebe's 
coquettish little palfrey's side. The rider w^as 
somewhat bent, out he kept his saddle like one 
long used to it ; his white hair floated on his 
shoulders, betw'een his broad-brimmed hat and 
the cloak peculiar to his calling ; his countenance 
wore an expression of resignation peculiar to 
itself, and had often' interested me. 1 now ven- 
tured to ask him whether it was fatigue or the 
news of the morning that made him look so 
grave. 

" Nay, noble sir," he answered, " my old limbs 
have become almost as unconscious of fatigue, as 
my mind of fear. I kndw indeed that the people 
do furiously ra^e together against our anointed 
king, but I do also know that they imagine a 
vain thin^.^' 

" May It be so I" I exclaimed ; "but tell me, 
reverend sir, how long is it since you have lost 
your coadjutor at the castle ?" 

" Nay, noble sir, he was no coadjutor of mine : 
I had neither part nor lot in him. He belonged 
not to oiu" foldj though I trust the Shepherd will 
yet call him m his own good time. He had 
some summons, 'I believe from the disaffected, 
who require his ministry more than my good 
patron did, and he hasted away in the night 
season. I know naught of him since then, and 
almost as little did I know befqre. He is gone, 
however, and I pray that he may have grace to 
guide him. For me, I would also fain be called 
to gird up my loins for travel, for they say that 
the King is about to raise his standard, and I 
would tMit I could see and bless it before I die. 
But my young lady waits, and I fear our roads 
part here." 

Phoebe had reined back her jpalfrey in order to 
turn homeward; and when 1 rode up to her, 
I observed the traces of some emotion on her 
usually joyous, countenance. She wished me 
very cordially fiwewell, and with a distant salu** 
tation to my companion, she turned away at a 
rapid pace toward ner home. 

Loid Digby and I rode on over the common in 
the open moonlight ; he looked for a few minutes 
after the light form of his companion, as it fiided 

* In the time of which our Cavalier writes, the chap- 
lain, in great families, occupied an almost menial po- 
sition, as every one now knows. 
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Bwa^r into the forest, and exclaimed with a sort 
of sigh : 

" Pity it is, that the world— such as we have 
made it — should darken over a hright soul like 
that. I was jesting with her just now and 
amusing m3r8elf with her surprise, and yet she 
has wakened in my own heart more thoughtful- 
ness than my present critical position could 
inspire. But we are coming^ I presume, too near 
CNir border village to waste tmie on sentiment ; I 
will therefore briefly satisfy your very natural 
curiosity as to how X became acquainted with 
yon fair damsel. 

. " You know ' she has been on a visit to our 
leigning wit and beauty, Lady Carlisle. There 
I saw her, but she saw me not — at least she saw 
no Pedlar. My Lady Countess was delighted to 
have possession of such an attraction for the men 
as her beautiful young kinswoman; and Mistress 
Phoebe, though a mere child in years, soon found 
out her value, and the influence over her patroness 
that she might pretend to. I confess to you, that 
when I first found that girl in such an atmosphere, 
I thought she must be aware of her danger, and 
on the watch to make the most of it. But I 
soon discovered my mistake ; I saw she was per- 
fectly ignorant of her hostess's true character, 
and that her own purity had kept her unconscious 
of the viciousness that surrounded her. I was 
touched, I scarcely know why, by her situation ; 
and I resolved to rescue her, m an impulse of ro- 
mantic feeling, for which few of ouy fine ladies 
would credit me. I watched her closely, and 
soon found my opportunity. 

" You are perhaps aware that my Lady Car- 
lisle aspires to hold the balance between the con- 
tending parties in the present conjuncture : the 
Queen's confidence on the one hand, and Pym's 
intimacy on the other, enable her alternately to 
deceive both ; and if she were as much mistress 
of her love as of her loyalty, she might doubtless 
become as formidable as she is mischievous. But 
her passion for that rogue P3rm is sincere, though 
80 unaccountable that she escapes its imputation. 
Now, it so happens, that her Roundhead is as 
little loyzl in his love as in more important mat- 
ters, and no sooner had our fair rustic here ap- 
peared upon the stage than he was captivated by 
Ler. He has not much time^ you may suppose, 
for trifles,*and he takes his wine freely like most 
orators. Well ! the very first evening he fnet 
her, I saw him pairing eager and unguarded 
court to his new divinity ; I had only to direct 
Lady Carlisle's attention for a moment to the 
tableau that her young kinswoman and the gray- 
haired demagogue presented, in an adjoining 
chamber, as the latter knelt to offer her a rose ! 
The following day Mistress Phoebe wjDS ma- 
neuvered into a terror of the London mobs, that 
were then a little obstreperous; and she and her 
sister, who was sta]^ing at the house of some 
rascally Roundhead in the city, were straight- 
way exported to her country I Oh ! I promise 
you, it was a rare piece of management on my 
part." 

« Truly," said J, " it was generously and nobly 
done, ana I would fain ask you for further parti- 
culars concerning the transaction ; but here we 
are at the last hsunlet that calls my father master, 
and for the future I can only secure your safety 
as far as your own wit or my strength can answer 
for it" 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Now for your lives— nay more^for honor's sake 
Fight, and repel this first rebellious crew. 

Old Play. 

" Well !" said Lord Digby, looking wistfully 
at the pony that had carried him so far, ^^ I sup- 
pose I must submit ; but with yoiur leave your pace 
here (who looks a great deal too sharp, by thd 
bye) shall fetch me a beaker of ale to wash my 
tnroat, after all its Gallic exercise." So saying, 
he descended with ^eat apparent caution from 
his little steed, which was left behind at the 
hostel whence the disguised courtier was re- 
freshed. ^ 

On resuming our march, Lord Digby proposed 
to walk on so far in advance of us, that we might 
occasionally catch glimpses of him by the moon- 
light. The trainbands of the county were uj- 
and armed, and patrolling the leading roads for 
the Parliament. If theV stopped our Pedlar, he 
was to evade them civilly, if possible ; if not, we 
were to fight for it, and he was determined not 
to be taken alive, under any circumstances. We 
had about forty miles to travel, however, and as 
it was of great importance to push on as fast as 
possible during the night, I dismounted my page, 
and requested Lord Digby to take his place. 

" Are you then going to leave the boy behind 1" 
he demanded. 

" No," I said, " I am about to send him in ad- 
vance, to reconnoiter, and I promise you that no 
mortal man shall approach without your having 
sufficient warning to dismount, and assume your 
disguise." 

"So be it," said the courtier, as he mounted 
with careless composure : " these good fellows 
already know me for a countryman of their own 
who is in trouble, and I do not now seek to hide 
from them that my life is in their hands. 
Whether that life be of any value, they shall 
judge by their reward if we reach Nottingham in 
safety." 

' Old Blount smiled grimly and somewhat 
scornfully, as he muttered ; ^ Man and boy, Pve 
been trusted by my good Lord this five and thirty 
years, and it isn't for the like of you, that Fd 
now fiiil his orders, whilst Fve life to discharge 
'em." 

" Well said, my trusty yeoman," rejoined the 
disguised Pedlar, with a more patronizing air 
than was quite relished by the still puzzled man- 
at-arms. •"* And you, my lad," continued Digby, 
" may I trust you, too ?" 

"Faith^ my- Lord, if you do, it's more than 
yon publican would for a pint of ale," carelessly 
replied the boy, who was busy unlcu^ing his hose, 
and transferring his shoes from his feet to his 
girdle. 

" How now, sirrah !" cried I, having; only over- 
heard the last few words of this dialogue, "■ do 
you know whom you're talking to?" 

" By the bib or St. Bridget I do, sir, and no 
wonder, When I heard him tell Mistress Phcebe 
all about it with his own two lips in the wood 
below there. I can shut my eyes at your bid- 
ding, sir, as in duty bound; but my ears being 
open by nature, discourse leaks ii^ them^ 
whether I will or no." 

I was about to be very angry with, if not 
acttially to chastise the reckless descendant of the 
Irish kmgs, when Digby stopped me ; ** I would 
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give you half Fm worth for that imp," said he ; 
*the rascal must have been fifty yalds from me 
when he overheard the whispers that I hreathed 
into the ears of yonder little beauty. However, 
I have no fears of his blabbing, except to our- 
selves ; for I heard him baffle the village coterie 
that gathered round him at the ale-house with an 
air of innocent simplicity that I could scarcely 
liave assumed myself 

" Hark ye, Bryan !" said I to the boy in ques- 
tion^ who was lingering near us in some anxiety; 
'^this once I pardon you for letting that tongue of 
yours wag so freely : but, by mine honor, if it 
betrays your eavesdropping again, Pll silence it 
forever, or send you back to the land of vour 
royal ancestors. Now scout out ahead, aiid if 
you see anything bigger than a sheep on all the 
moor, come-back like lightning." 

The boy tossed his cap up into the air, with a 
suppressed shout of " Hi ! for Hastings I" and 
bounding forward, was in a moment lost in the 
mist and out of sight. Meanwhile, we rode on 
at a steady trot, Blount, with his carbine unslung, 
bringing up the rear. 

"Now tell me all about that wild boy," said 
my companion as we swept along; "the sturdy 
groom I think I understand." 

" The latter," I replied, " was a trooper in a 
regiment my father raised long ago for the Pala- 
tines. He was one of the few who returned 
home alive, though he often exposed his life to 
save his master^s in th^t deadly campaign. He 
again accompanied him to the relief of Rochelle, 
the last occasion on which my father appeared 
in arms for the King." 

" You do not know perhaps," said Digby, drily, 
"why it was the last time ; for, sooth to say, it is 
a story that a loyal man would scarcely take as 
his text in preaching for his king." 

I replied that I had never heard my father 
assign any reason for his deep seclusion, except 
his oWn taste, and the power that it gave him of 
being useful to his tenantry. 

" So much the more reason that / should tell 
'ou," said Digby, " of what you ought to know. 
Tour father was one of the few men of rank who 
could be induced, by love for the King, to follow 
his proud and incapable favorite on that luckless 
and disgraceful expedition to Rochelle. Buck- 
ingham had ordered a retreat as unadvisedly as 
he attacked it. Lord Hastings remonstrated ; the 
Duke, half-maddened by difficulties that mastered 
him, replied with insult. Your father, on the 
return of the fleet to England, challenged him ; 
and / bore an order from the King to Lord Hast- 
ings never again to appear at Court. Believe me, 
I only undertook that thankless office because I 
wished Lord Hastings well, and desired to soften 
the blow as much as possible. My motives were 
misinterpreted, however, and your father addressed 
me in such terms as I should have resented under 
other circumstances. From that time he was 
never heard of until the expedition against Scot- 
land required every true servant of the King's to 
serve his injured Sovereign. Then the ever-loyal 
Hastings furnished almost the first contingent: 
but the King's command was still in force, ana 
therefore it was commanded by your cousin 
Harry, who was near being banished for chal- 
lenging Lord Holland when he fled fix)m Dunsie- 
law and involved the Hastings yeomen in his 
disgrace. Well I remember Harry Hastings, (or 
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Hotspur as we used to call him,) mounted on his 
black charger, Satan, and clearing all before him 
through the streets of Durham. This story, your 
father, who is an injured man, was too proud or 
too judicious to tell you ; whilst I, who am what 
is called a favorite courtier, do not hesitate to do 
so. In fact, if * the King can do no wrong,' it 
must be by a deuced arbitrary stretch of courtesy 
that your father could be persuaded to that effect. 
Now, ^ magna componere parvis,^ let me hear the 
history of yonder invisible imp of Ireland, who, I 
am bound to believe, is doing me good service as 
a scout." 

I thanked Lord Digby warmly for his frank 
and manly tribute to my father's character, ancL 
indeed, I was by this time quite under the speu 
by which this courtier won every hearer whom 
he did not happen in the first instance to affront 

"As for the boy," I added, " I saved him from 
a wreck on our luckless coast ; all the rest of the 
crew perished, and I found he was utterly alone 
in the world ; so I had him taken care of, and he 
attached himself inseparably to me. At first he 
was considered in the light of my servant, but he 
became furious at the very name. He was 
descended, he said, from an Irish king, and scorned 
to serve under a lesser personage— except for love. 
He was uncontrollably willful on this point, and 
at length he had his way • he was promoted to 
be my page, and since tnen his gratitude has 
known no bounds.. I can now engage him to he 
all ear and eye, and as anxious for an opportunity 
of proving his rare qualities as we are to avoid 
any such necessity. He has still many of the 
virtues of a savage — ^fidelity, and wonderful quick- 
ness of sense, and such endurance, that (when he 
gets his shoes off) he will beat any horse in my 
father's stable. In short, but for this crotchet 
about his blood-royal, he would be the best page 
in Christendom." 

" They're all the same for that matter," said 
Digby. "Those Irish kings must indeed have 
been the fathers of their peojile, for I never yet 
met a native of that unhappy island who did not 
claim to be descended from royal loins." 

As we thus conversed, we entered on the 
Wolds, a long chain of bleak and lonely hills, 
without anything to vary their monotony but a 
few old trees. A fine full harvest-moon was 
shining over this wild country; wkite vapors 
from the marshes filled each valley, and left the 
hill-tops like so many islands floating in a sea of 
mist. There was to me something very fascinat- 
ing in the scenery and silence all around us; 
something that suited well with the mingling 
shades of mourning retrospect and exulting hope 
that filled my thoughts. Night-traveling was, as 
vet, a novelty to me ; and though since then I 
nave become familiar »with the stars, as they 
shone down on many a weary march and tented 
field, yet they have never lost their deep interest, 
or ceased to influence my fancy. There is 
one radiant star — Aldeboran they call it — ^that 
always seems to shine especially for me. Like 
the eyes of some fine picture, it seems ever to 
meet my gaze with a gentle, kindly, liquid light 
— high and serene above the storms of earth and 
sky, and only sought for in moments of elevated 
thought and inspiration. 

I used often to compare Zillah to this star. 
Now that it shone down so brightly and lovingly 
over my silent but dangerous path, I was fain to 
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think of the old heathen legend in which the 
Ions and lonely watching Ariamie was transmitted 
to the sky. 

While thus absorhed in boyish fancies, time 
passed on, and I had almost forgotten the mo- 
mentous purpose of our silent ride, when suddenly 
a long, low whistle thrilled in my ear and made 
my flesh creep. I looked round, but I saw no- 
thmg save my companion, who was nodding in 
happy sleep upon his horse, and the gaunt form 
of th6 man-at-arms looming large in the twilight 
behind me. In another moment, I started to find 
a haftd upon my knee ; but before I could grasp 
my pistol, the whispering voice of my page called 
to me to halt, and my hors^ stood still. Digby'& 
horse stopped at the same moment, and its rider 
awoke, his eye flashing clear and bright, and a 
pistol read^ in his firm hand. 

" Off with ye !" whispered the boy, " and see 
you play your part in earnest, for there's little 
joking yonder. There's six stout men in buff 
and iMinaolier, there ; riffht across the only narrow 
pass in all the hills — ^bad luck to it for sticking 
Itself in that spot, of aU spots in the world I" 

Without a moment's nesitation, Bigby, dis- 
mounting, walked swiftly forward to meet the 
danger, and soon afterward we followed. At 
len^ my anxious ears caught the expected 
disdlenge of the sentries, and we were near 
enough to hear the Pedlar's French jargon in 
high argument with three or four others who 
spoke loud and angrily. I halted in the valley, 
where the mist still concealed us from view, and 
the soft, moist turf prevented our horses' tread 
from being heard. Above us, on the hill-side, 
we could mstinctly see the |;roups of disputants, 
and the figures assumed a gigantic size, relieved 
against the clear sky above them. 

" Let us give them one volley^ Sir," whispered 
Blount drawing near me, " and if they don't dis- 
perse with fright, at any rate we shall be a fair 
match for the rest." 

The advice seemed plausible to a man accus- 
tomed to bloodshed, but I shrank from the thought 
of taking life as long as there remained a hope of 
discharging our duty otherwise. I therefore 
ordered my men to advance a little, and halted 
them, so as to be just partly visible to our oppo- 
nents as if they were the foremost files of a 
column of cavalry; there to remain still as death 
until I ordered them to advance. I then cantered 
forward, and only reined in my horse when I 
came close to the leveled muskets of the Round- 
head party. 

"Hollo! there," I cried; " ground your arms, 
and declare yourselves. Who are ye, and what 
do ye here at this hour of the night ?" 

The men instinctively obeyed, and lowered 
their matchlocks; they were but raw train- 
bands, and as yet uneasy, not only as to the 
authority by which they were under arms, but 
at the prospect of coming to close quarters with 
mounted troopers. There were only four of 
them ; the leader of the party and another soldier 
being still busy with the Pedlar. I could see 
that this other comrade was being dispatched, I 
presumed for assistance, near at hand. The 
leader at once came forward at my summons, 
dragging the Pedlar with him by the cloak. I 
turned, as if to my» tioop, and called out: 
^Ride round the hill, and cut off all stragglers; 
if they resist, cut them down." 
Blount disi^peared as if swallowed by the 



mist, and in a few moments I could hear his 
horse clambering up the steep hill-side upon the 
right. The Roundheads, who held the only 
apparent pass, had not calculated on our know- 
ledge of the country; every bosk and glen of 
which was as famihar to our hiuting experienoe 
as those in our own park. They looked irreso- 
lutely at one another, and at length their leader 
replied surlily to my reiterated demand : 

'-'' Pass on, thou and thine, in peace, and molest 
not those who are doing the work of the Saints 
and the will of Parliament." 

"De vork of Saints !" screamed the Pedlar, in 
a voice that seemed half cracked by excitement 
and impotent anger ; ** if it be not de vork of SL 
Nichola, de saint of tieves, I do not know vat de 
mean by dere saintly vorks. De have tore de 
doublet ov my back, de skeen ov my neck, and 
vorse dan all — oh, dear ! oh, dear !— de have stoW 
my pack." 

"Silence, sirrah!" I exclaimed; "you are in 
a land of law and right, and shall have no harm 
but what shall be made good unto you. And for 
you. sir," I continued to the Roundhead, who still 
held hi^ prisoner tightly, " you shall answer this 
charge elsewhere. Face about your men, and 
lead me to your officer, who, I presume, is not 
far off." 

The Roundhead chose to adopt the excuse that 
my words seemed to afford him, that I was 
entitled to exercise authority ; the more so, as an 
indescribable variety of voices was heard from 
the misty hollow where I had left Bryan, and on 
the other side of the pass, such a clatter of hoOfa 
and armor as might have required a dozen horse- 
men to prodi!ice. 

"I will do thy bidding, young man," said the 
Roundhead, at length ; " but I do warn thee that 
there be grave suspicions anent this ape, whom 
thou befriendest as a brother. Doubtless, how- 
ever, thou hast authority, and wilt not see the 
good cause suffer through thy negligence." 

So saying, he flung from him the indignant 
Pedlar, who eagerly picked up his pack, jerked 
it on ids shoulders, and stepped out after the 
retreating Roundheads, with many vaingloriona 
gestures and gasconading threats. I waited for a 
few minutes, until the party had disappeared 
round the angle, and then whistling to Bryan to 
approach, I told him to keep an eye on the 
Pedlar, and to be at hand with his horse, if 



By this time the party had cleared the pass, 
beyond which lay an open country, for many 
miles, almost as far as the river Witham. Fol- 
lowing close after the Roundheads and their late 
prisoners, I found Blount stationed at the mouth 
of the pass, sitting stiflly as beseemed a sentinel, 
with his carbine at the recover. As I passed him 
he drew up at my side, and whispered, " I was 
forced to cleave yon jrunagate's skull in two, for 
he was about to nre,iand would have brought his 
party upon us before you had cleared the pass. 
Now, in our Lady's name, let the Pedlar, or 
whoever he may he, make the best of his way, 
for there is at least five score of Roundheads by 
y<m farm-house." 

It was too true. A few hundred yards offj 
there was a large watch-fire blazing high amons 
the trees, and ever and anon, dark figures crossed 
it to and firo. 

" There be our picket," exclaimed the Round- 
head, in a loud voice, that was meant less for io- 
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ionoation than alann. In a zDoment the Pedlar 
stepped lidbtly back, leaped into Bryan's saddle, 
and was on like lightning. 

^^ Pursue the vilkin 1" I cried to BlounUat the 
same time placing myself between the fugitive 
and the lime party who were about to fire. 
^ Back to your post 1'' I shouted to their leader, 
" and give the alarm." 

Sir John GelPs musketeers were not then so 
ready with their weapons as they afterward be- 
eamej and for a moment they paused irresolutely, 
notwithstanding the voice of their sergeant, who 
roared out hoarsely : ^^ Fire 1 fire 1 fire on the 
sons of Belial, one and all I" 

As I plunged into the hollow, a scattered volley 
rang alx)ut my ears, and lon^ afterward I could 
hear the loud voices and rmging armor of the 
Boundheads borne on the breeze. 

The first time a man hears the deadly whistle 
of an enemy's bullet he experiences an inde- 
scribable sensation; but with me, all the un- 
pleasantness of it was merged in the conscious- 
ness of triumph, as I dashed away into the open 
plain. 

I^ soon found the faithful Blount, who had 
waited for the issue of my attempt ; had it been 
unsuccessful, I have no doubt he would have re- 
turned to share my captivity or death. His dis- 
mal countenance had relaxed into something of a 
giin of pleasure ; but the only observation l£it he 
made was concerning my hat, which a Round- 
head bullet had shorn of its heron-plume. This 
privation he, as mv valet, considered a good rid- 
dance, much as I loved and regretted it: the 
more so as the heron had been kuled by Zillah's 
hawk. 

It was some time before I overtook hotd 
Digby, who held steadily on at a hand gallop; at 
the same moment, Bryan bounded from bemnd 
a thicket, and accompanied our progress with a 
step as elastic as ever, though he sometimes con- 
descended to rest himself for a few minutes, by 
holding the pony's tail. 

" I should apologize to youj my gallant young 
friend," said Digby, ""• for havmg deserted you so 
unceremoniously, but that I give jrou credit for 
being able to act ^ difficult a part if you had had 
the same responsibilitjr." He. then paid me 
some compliments, which few could render so 
ag^reeable; and Blount himself looked pleased 
with his share of well-bestowed praise. 

Our ride henceforth was exhilarating in the 
highest degree : the cool, bright night of a warm 
day afibrds delicious traveling ; our spirits weie 
raised by our late success, and I observed to 
Digby, that danger afibrded an almost intoxicat- 
ing sense of pleasure. "Ay," he replied: "/« 
jpen/ est comme le vin; il monte la tite^ as we say 
in France." 

It was past midnight when we approached 
Lincoln, which bein^ in the hands of the insur- 
gents, we were obhged to avoid and make a 
detour by Hartisholme, where we crossed the 
Fesdik. On the outskirts of the village we 
stopped to breathe our horses, as we had still at 
least thirteen miles to trtivel before we could 
reach Newark, and we had scarcely drawn rein 
since we parted from Phoebe, by the forest of 
Beaumanoir. Digby flung himself carelessly 
down to rest under an elm-tree, and, as soon as I 
had made a reconnoissance of the neighborhood, 
I followed his example. Meanwhile, Bryan had 
uabuckled his saddle-bags, and produced tlierefirom 



a couple of w^es of deer-pie, some i . 

and a case bottle of rare old wine, on whicn we 
supped right heartily. Blount, who had quits 
resumed his old soldier habits, lighted his pipe, 
and led the horses to and fro as he kept watch. 
Br3ran all this while was employing himself 
busily with my hat, and when he returned it to. 
me, to my surprise^ the lost plume waved over it 
in all its former pnde. 

*''' There's a small taste of it missing," said the 
boy, apologetically ; " but I thought as the heron 
that wore the feather before your honor wore h 
was killed by the lady's hawk, you wouldn't 
like to have it trodden under foot by the fantipg 
old rebel that shot it off you." 

"Then you were' by my side, you foolisb boy, 
when the Roundheads fired on me !" 

" Where else could I be, your honor ? I knew 
my Lord Pedlar here could be trusted with the 
care of his own self^ and I could do no more for 
him ; so I just crept back to hear what your 
honor was oiscoursing to those deceitful villains. 
And so— but whisht {^ by the powers, there's 
paore of 'lem 1" So saying, Bryan placed his ear 
to the ground, and in a few seconds we could all 
distincUy hear the tramp of armed men. We 
sprang to our saddles and rode away hastily, 
followed by Blount, and soon afterward by 
Bryan who had leisurely waited to recover and 
put in order his saddle-ba^ which he now re- 
strapped upon the pony as it was cantering sdong. 

Shortly afterward, tne first dawn revealed to 
us the fine old castle of Newark, where we soon 
arrived without further incident, and were heartily 
greeted by the loyal garrison. 

I have dwelt too long on the trifling incidents 
of our march, but these were my first adventures, 
and made more impression on me than many a 
pitched battle has done since. 

We only remained at Newark while our escort 
to Nottingham was preparing to mount ; during 
which time Lord Digby exchanged his pedlar's 
disgi^ise for a more fitting suit ffyron, I remem- 
ber, supplied him with a scarlet doublet, Thorold 
with a hiEit and cloak, and their ofliceis subscribed 
other garments to fit him out after a lich military 
fashion that became him well. The royal 
armory supplied him with sword and gorget 
the only steel he wore. The crimson scar^ 
which naA become the insignia of our Cavaliers, 
was not only furnished, but arranged on the 
goodly person of this courtier by our buxom and 
blushmg laj^dlady, who had known his Lordship 
in former times. 

From Newark we rode post to Nottingham, 
leaving our horses to follow with the servants, 
and having for escort a score of Byron's troopera; 
the latter accompanied us until we came in sight 
of our destination, and then returned to theirs 
quarters. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Sir. he'8 a fellow, 

To take the devil by the linister horn, 

And twirl him round like a top. 

Bahrt CORKWALIm 

If I have lingered too long on these recollec- 
tions of my earlier youth, I may be excused by 
those who can value the innooent happiness of 
their own ; to others I have no apology to plead, 
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and little inteseat to offer. I now enter, how- 
ever, on very different scenes, in which my own 
experiences and sensations are to occupy only a 
SQDordinate part, until my story reaches to my 
present imprisonment. Were I abroad and stir- 
ring in the world, I n^ght write very differently, 
Uid far less tamely than now I do; that is, ill 
were to whte at aU. For action and meditation 
aie almost incompatible, and when we are abroad 
and free among the brave, the beautiful, the dan- 
gerous, among those who can injure us, and those 
who can reward, we little thmk of recording 
what we have scarcely time to perform. Hence 
it is that all our descnptions seem so tame~-our 
rominations so insipid compared with what we 
fed upon at life's high festival. How different 
is even the voice of wit or the touch of pathos 
when "coldly furnished forth" upon mere paper; 
and far, far more so the soul-thrilling thoughts 
that require all the assistance of passionate eye 
and utterance, to express 'themselves even to the 
quickened perceptions of those we love. 

I have already been occupied for ten dajrs in 
writing these few pages ; and whei^ in reperusal, 
X find Sieir record so different from that memory 
which furnished them, I am almost tempted to 
abandon my unprofitable task. The velloyv, 
weedy flower, uppn my dungeon wall; the 
spider I have almost tamed, seem more interest- 
ing to me than all my written memorials of 
scenes and people that once stirred every sense 
and thought with emotion. 

But tlm>ugh the deep silence of my solitude 
hieaks the loud music of a trumpet, and once 
more wakens the train of recollections that 
having followed so far, I will follow to the end. 
The trumpet is silent now ; doubtless, the troop 
it spoke to have guarded to these dreary walls 
another prisoner, and have now departed, leaving 
to us the unfelt society of one more fellow- 
' sufferer. 

Yery differently sounded the trumpet in my 
ear, when first I saw this old Castle of Notting- 
hanijW'ith the royal banner floating proudly bver 
it Then my young heart beat hi^ with hope's 
tumultuous emotions, and my fmcy was fired 
wiUi romantic visions. 

« # * * * 

"Yonder gloomy castle," said Lord Bieby, as 
we crossed the bridge below the tovni, "seems 
to me like some huge den, in which, at length, 
oar royal lion stands at bay, with scarcely a 
bckal court left that dares to show his teeth. 
Here's to the rescue, then; and woe to the 
hunters, when they feel the royal fimgs I Now, 
|br the present, farewell, my trusty guide and 
guardian. I must straight to the Kling on 
weighty business, amid which yours, believe 
me, shall no wise be forgotten. Unless revolu- 
^tion has been also there at work, you will find 
fair losings and a comely hostess at the sign of 
the Antlers in the Gray Friars; there I shall 
seek gton as soon as my afiairs at Court are 
somewhat settled." 

So sayins, my indefatigable charge proceeded 
to the castle with a more thoughtful air than 
usual, and I was fain to seek mine inn. 

The landlady of the Antlers deserved the 
courtier's commendation, but her handsome fea- 
tures were clouded witn vexation: and though 
she welcomed me with professional amiability, 
she did not invite me to dismount. 



" Ahick I" she cried, "that I should be unaUe 
to receive a Cavalier of your condition, because 
my best room is filled with Roundhead hypo- 
cntes, who drink nothins stronger than ale, and 
devour my substance without profit." 

I professed my willingness to accept of any 
accommodation whatever, rather than go farther, 
and probably fare worse ; the town bein^ densely 
crowded with Cavaliers, as well as with those 
whom the business, the profit, or the intrigues 
that always surround a Court, had attracted 
thither, "Besides," I added, "Lord Digby is to 
inquire for me here, and I would not miss nim." 

The sound of this influential name procured an 
instant summons for the hostler, and an invitation 
to such hospitality las the house could afford. 
"You will be pleased to make allowances for 
my master's parlor — poor man !" said the land- 
lady, showing me into a little cell about eight 
feet square, and which was but thinly partitioned 
off from the general guest-chamber beyond. 
The proprietor of the Antlers was a sub4Med and 
resigned-looking person, as it behooved the hus- 
band of so accomplished a spouse to be ; we found 
him smoking his pipe, with his ear very close to 
the partition that divided or concesded him from 
his guests; he seemed deeply interested in his 
occupation, but at a signal from his helpmate, he 
abandoned his lair without remonstrance. 

" Here," said Dame Deerly, " your honor will 
have no disturbance, except what is made by 
those in the next room, and that seldom continues 
much after midnight." 

A loud and heterogeneous din certainly pre- 
vailed there at present: men shouting, singing, 
swearing at tapster boys and at each other; 
knives clanging against platters, swords against 
spurs, and flagons smiting upon the thick oak 
table : all these and many otner sounds seemed 
to bid defiance to repose, though my hostess 
took no notice of the uproar. Indeed, she seemed 
quite willing to prolong our interview, when she 
was summoned elsewhere by a loud voice in the 
street that thundered for acunittance : a roaring, 
rough, good-humored voice it was, that after- 
ward I came to know full well. " Hallo ! hallo I 
host of the Horns — where art thou ? Is it seemly 
usage for a noble Cavalier to be left here, swel- 
tering in your foul streets like a popinjay in 'a 
July sun? 'Sdeath and wounds! will nobody 
answer ; have we a Roundhead ambuscade here, 
under the beard of sacred majesty, that refuses to 
admit his oificer ? So then, here's for an assault 
— vade retro, ScUhanas I " 

So saying, the Cavalier wheeled round a pow- 
erfiil and coal black steed, and backing him 
a^nst the closed door, had the address to make 
him kick right into it, and that with such vio- 
lence that the mark of the iron shoes remains 
there still. 

"Saints defend us!" exclaimed my landlady, 
"here's another; and another of the right sort, 
too, I warrant me." And straightway the fear- 
less woman opened her beleaguered door, just as 
the heels of Sathanas were about to do so more 
unceremoniously. In a moment the Cavalier 
had dismounted, flung his bridle to a man-at- 
arms, and stalked into the hostelrie as if the 
whole world that he trod on was his own. 
Yainly did the hostess protest she had no room; 
the intruder replied, with a sounding salutation 
on the lips of the fiiir dame. 
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** No room ! By Hebej there must be "a dozen, 
any one of which will suit me to a hair, whoever 
is the preoccirpant." 

'So saying, he seized on a jack of ale that was 
on its way to the parlor, and quaffed it deeply to 
the King^s health. 

Dame Deerly was in despair at the thought of 
losing a custonier who so improved on acquaint- 
ance. Indeed, it was difficult to resist the pre- 
possession that, in spite of his boisterous and 
reckless manner, was inspired by the Cavalier: 
an expression of such joyous good-humor ana 
hearty frankness shone in his fearless eye, and 
played about his comely features. 

He might have been about thirty years of age, 
but more than one streak of silver could be de- 
tected in the long and carefully dressed hair that 
curled over his broad shoulders. His dress was 
of the very richest materials, though by no 
means of the newest ; and the light armor and 
arms that he wore seemed alone td have been 
carefully attended to. 

^ I had scarqeljr time to make these observa- 
tions, when, wiping the ale-froth from his mus- 
tachios, the Cavalier strode imceremoniously 
into the chamber that I occupied. On seeing 
me. he suddenly changed his manner for one of 
hign-bred but manly courtesy, and addressing me 
by name, said, that he was come on the part of 
liord Digby to send me to his Majesty, who, it 
appeared, was just starting for Coventry. 

" The King is already on the saddle," continued 
the Cavalier, " and you had better tajce my horse 
in order to attend at your better convenience our 
peripatetic coiut." 

I gladly embraced the offer, and as I mounted, 
my new acquaintance fondly patted his sable 
steed ; " he has come thirty miles this morning," 
said he* ^^but Satan's not easily tired, and your 
ride will scarcely be long, as the royal tram is 
small, and his Majesty loves to be brief in his 
audiences." 

Thanking my new fiiend for his services, I 
Tode off to undergo my j&rst interview with liie 
Majesty of England. 



CHAPTER X. 



The castle gates outpoured light-armed troops. 
In coats of mail and military pride ; 
And 'xnld the gallant show, in gallant state 
Their monarch rode. 

A&TEGAS. 

I SOON reached the Castle, round the gates of 
which a number of people had collected to see 
the King come forth ; many of these spectators 
were trainbands and men at arms; but there 
were also very many rustics, whose soiled and 
wayworn dresses proved that they had'traveled 
fer to obtain a sight of their sovereign. The 
gates swung open to a flourish of trumpets, and 
he appeared ; whatever emotion connected with 
Lord Digby's revelation may have then mingled 
with my young and anient visions of loyjdty, I 
can now speak of the Eling as becomes my 
father's son. 

I felt toward his Majesty, at that moment, 

, something of the sentiment which John Bunyan 

has since told me he experienced at the sight of 

a bishop in his robes ; the idea of the man was 

entirely absorbed in that of his august function. 



I read in the mournful look that he cast on Ins 
saluting people, a vision pregnant with prophetic 
power, infoimed by vast and secret knowled^ 
of what was then preparing aeainst him and ms 
kingdom. I saw, as I thou^t, the destiny of 
England incarnate in his sacred person. 

My reverence was deep as it was sincere, and 
the courteous bow with which it was acknow- 
ledged became a nod of recognition, as Digby ^ 
whispered my name in the royal ear. In a few ' 
minutes the cavalcade had passed,' and I joined 
myself to those whp brought up the rear. 

Lord Digby continued for some time to ride 
by the King's side, in animated conversation, and 
then, with a low and graceful obeisance, reined 
up his horse, while the King passed on. 

**Now, Hastings," said the courtier to me, "the 
King wants you ; listen meekly, answer modestly, 
but promptly, and with resolution ; he will lira 
you the better, or at least think the better of you, 
for presence of mind. You remember the Spani^ 
proverb : * Todo lo, che no tengo yo.' " 

I spurred forwara, and in a moment was beside 
the King, hat in hand, and listening eagerly for 
the first words that were to fall from majesty. 
They were not promising when they came. 

"Your father, sir, may thank his own hot 
temper that he is obliged to send a substitute for 
his personal service to our standard." 

Tne King paused. Whenever he was in the 
wrong, he always endeavored to excuse it hy 
braving out his error; but Tiis kind heart some- 
times failed in his sterner puipose. 

Notwithstanding my reverential loyalty, this 
reception sounded ungraciously; and I replied 
somewhat proudly: 

"May it please your Majesty, when my father 
permitted to me the high privilege of serving 
under your royal standjJrd, I knew not that he 
was himself incapacitated from doing so,' by aught 
save his bodily infirmities." 

The Bang turned upon me a glance of grave 
inquiry, and then said, in a tone that contrasted 
strongly with that which he had before used : 
*^WeU, well ; it is better that he should have left 
me to tell you that there was another reason, 
which has only lasted long enough to prove his 
noble and loyal nature, and which exists no 
longer. Write to your father and tell him so, 
and tell him likewise, that if it shall please 
Providence to restore to me my power, he shall 
find that I can remen^r hign merit as well as 
brief ofiense. My Lord Digby has told me that 
I am again to see the Hastings' troop, that might 
formerly have rendered us good service in Scot- 
tish land, if we /had not been reluctant to shed 
blood, and if we had not trusted too much in 
traitors. For the -present, your men must form 
part of my nephew Rupert's regiment, and 
remain at Nottingham until our return." 

So saying, the King held out his hand to me Id 
kiss, and so we parted; he to ride on rapidly 
toward Coventry, and I to return to my quarters. 
My heart warmed within me for the royal cause^ 
and I blessed my stars that youth and ignorance 
had precluded me from being involved in those 
political questions that -seemed so much to eno- 
barrass some men's loyalty. For me, I was a 
mere soldier, and but too well pleased to remain 
so for the present. 

While busied with these thoughts, Satan carried 
me rapidly back toward Nottingham, and I was 
soon at the door of my former apartment at the 
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Andeiis. On entering it, I saw Bigby there/ 
leaning his head against the wall and motioning 
to me to be silent and to approach. I did so, and 
looking through a small hole — used, no doubt, by 
the landlord for private observation of his guests 
—I could see the various occupants of the inn 
parlor. My attention, however, as well as Dig- 
Dys, was riveted to a small table near us, where 
sat two' persons engaged in close conversation, 
and inaudible to every one but ourselves, who 
were justvbehind the speakers. To my surprise, 
I recognized in one the visage of Sir Janus Demi- 
loy ; and though his cloak was drawn across the 
lower ^rt of his face, and his hat slouched low 
upon his forehead, I could distinguish in the other 
the lurid eyfes peculiar to Hezekiah Doom. The 
lattei: seemed engaged in the hopeless attempt to 
bring Sir Janus to a decided answer on some 
matter of impoirtance, and was winding up his 
argument in a low but vehement voice : 

'' And thus, my worthy patron, thou hast placed 
thyself in a position of double danger, from which 
nothing but prompt and fearless decision can save 
thee ; thou hast advanced great sums of money to 
the men of Parliament, and earnest profilers and 
promises of service to the man Charles. The 
latter, indeed, loveth lukewarm water, but the 
former will spue thee out and retain thy moneys 
as thy fine. And then, be it borne in (remem- 
brance, the man whom the Cavaliers call King is 
ever ready to forgive and receive the righteous 
and the patriot into a fevor which enslaves the 
body and destroys the soul; while the Parliament 
never forgivetli, nor is there power given unto 
them to do so.'' 

I was induced thus far to remain a listener, in 
the hope that Sir Janus would, by his answer, 
vindicate himself from the dangerous imputations 
in which the Puritan had involved him: but 
when I heard him begin his reply with : " Well, 
I will go no further in this business until I have 
spoken with Lord Essex — " I thought it high 
tune to interrupt him. I therefore merely said 
to Digby: '^This Sir Janus is well known to me; 
be is a Kind, good man, but easily led.'' Abruptly 
leaving the little chamber, I then entered the 
parior, walked up through the various guests, and 
offered my hand to my old frieifed. He started, 
and appeared annoyed at being discovered, but 
his chaplain remained c^uietly seated at the table, 
and drew his cloak so tightly over his face, that 
I felt obliged not to appear to recognize him. 

I had scarcely exchanged salutations with Sir 
Janus, when the Cavalier whom I have before 
mentioned as the proprietor of Satan entered 
with half a score of troopers, and walking 
straight up to my two acquaintances, arrested 
them in the King's name. • 

Sir Janus started, and looked at me sus- 
piciously, as if 1 had betrayed him. The Puri- 
tan let mil his cloak from his face, and drawing 
himself up to his full hight, exclaimed : 

"Spies and eavesdroppers as ye are — gentle- 
men as ye call yourselves — ^have ye so little 
regard to the character of an ambassador and to 
yonr own, as to seize on a man bearing messages 
of peace and good- will into an enemy's camp, 
though he be furnished with letters of safe-con- 
duct?" 

"Silence, ye owl!" sternly and scornfully 
shouted the Cavalier, " and know that if I were 
not bound by orders that I may not slight. I 
would give thee firee liberty, and put thee on tny 



defense in another fashion for those wprdlBL 
Guards, away with him to the castle ! — ^As for 
this gentleman^" he continued, turning to Sir 
Janus, ^' he will please to accept of my personal 
escort ; and grieved I am to be obliged to act as 
his gaoler." So, saying, the Cavalier offered his 
arm to the Baronet, and marched him off. 

I was anxious to see Digby to ask for an ex- 
planation of this scene, but first I assured Sir 
Janus of my zealous service, and then following 
the Puritan^ I offered him my hand, saying: 
^^ This is the first #me, sir, that I have had an 
opportunity of thanking you for your gallant and 
generous assistance in the most trying circum- 
stanqi? of my life ; I hope I shiall now be able to" 
show my desire at least to prove grateful." 

The Puritan still held h^s arms muffled in his 
cloak, and coldly replied, thus, as he passed on 
between his guaoxls : 

"You owe me far less than you suppose. 
What I did was done from a common impulse of 
miscalled humanity. As to your services,. I need 
them not." 

I confess I was not sorry that my advances 
were thus met, but I hastened to Digby, to 
do what I could in favor of the prisoners. I 
found that he was gone to the castle, where the 
Royal Council was sitting. I repaired thither, 
and on being aimounced, was requested to enter 
the large old hall wherein they were assembled. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Canakin clink, drink,^ bojs, drink I ^i 

Under the sun there's no such fun, 
As to sit by the fire and see the tap mn^ 

Drink, bays, drink. 

MsTHotJOHT the personages assembled in thst 
gloomy hall resembled rather a gang of banditti 
in a cavern than the privy council of a great 
kingdom in a royal castle. A rugged oaken 
table was placed across the upper end, or dais, 
and on each side of this sat half-a-dozen persons, 
tor the most part clad in buff leather or light 
armor; some three or four others stood around, 
occasionally taking part in the conversation. A 
couple of tall candles, in iron stands, were placed 
upon the rude council^table ; these, while they 
dimly assisted the fading daylight, threw a strong 
glare on the faces of the debaters, or rather the 
disputants below. 

It seemed to me, that Lord Digby had been 
giving an account of the arrest of Sir Janus and 
the Puritan, and explaining the manner in which 
he had become acquainted with their plans ; 
while Lord Falkland was inveighing indignantly 
against such an act as unworthy alike of Digby 
and of the cause he professed to serve. Digby 
retorted angrily, and Hyde endeavored to divert 
the rising quarrel by proposing that the prisoners 
should be introduced. Sir Jacob Astley, however, 
to my great satisfaction, declared against taking 
any fiirther trouble aoout th^m. 

'* I know," said he, " these stiff-necked Puri- 
tans of old. If you seek to obtain aught from 
them contrary to their own wills, you will find 
your efforts vain ; their cunning will always baf- 
fle ours. Ay, even yours, my Lord Digby, 
though you are pleased to smile ; and their ob- 
stinacy will defy all your threats. Besides, what 
have we against them? The one is an itfko 
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doubted and confessed enemy, of whoni) God 
wot, we have enow ; and the other, a paltering 
trimmer, of whom we- have got yet more 
amongst us. Moreover they have Doth said their 
worst: let them begone, say I ; and ye that are 
cunning in such matters, may make a merit of it, 
if ve list." 

"Well spoken, 'most sapient general," cried 
Digbyj "and with your good leave, my lords 
and gentlemen, in order to prevent all further de- 
bate, I am content that it shall be even so. Find- 
ing that this was the generaf opinion, this versa- 
tile statesman then called me over to him, and 
commissioned me to escort Sir Janus and histxtn- 
* federate safely beyond reach of the garrison of 
Nottingham. 

" I need not impress on you," he said, " the 
importance of convmcing Sir Janus that the King 
is still and always ready to receive him into 
favor ; and that it is to prove our belief of his real 
lo3ralty that I send you, nis friend and near neigh- 
bor, to bear him company." 

I was well pleased to undertake this office for 
Zillah's father, and hot sorry to escape from fur- 
ther attendance on a council that appeared to me 
80 little in accordance with my preconceived no- 
tions of such an assembly. 

I found the prisoners in the same apartment, 
but the relation between them appeared quite 
changed ; Hezekiah now seemed to be the patron, 
the l^ironet a subordinate : the former paced the 
room with a firm and rapid step ; the latter sat 
disconsolately at the window, leaning his gray 
beaid upon nis hand, and gazing ruefully on the 
iron bars. 

As soon as I informed these uncongenial asso- 
ciates of the purport of my visit, Sir Janus joy- 
fully started up, eager to be gone, but his companion 
informed me that he had some business to trans- 
act in the town. " Either I am a prisoner, or 
else free," he said ; " either detain me, or inter- 
. meddle not." 

I replied that I had .been prescribed a simple 
duty, which I must perform Uterally; and, in 
short, I and my charge were soon riding forth 
along the valley of the Trent. The Puritan kept 
aloof in stem silence, but his companion entered 
«agerly into conversation. 

"Sad times are these, my yoimp^ friend," he 
said, " when an honest man must either pass for 
a truculent Cavalier, or a treasonable Koundhead ; 
the saber bridge of Al Sirat is not more difficult 
to a Mussulman. I have done my best toward 
both parties, for, to tell you the truth, though I 
have nothing to hope from either, I do not know 
which to fear most. I betook myself to Not- 
tingham to seek the King, and here I find my- 
self unexpectedly, as you will witness, sent 
forward, will I, mil I, to his opponent — ^the Earl 
of Essex!" 

I replied, that at present the Roundheads 
appeared the safer side ; but as his own presence 
and protection were so important to his faifiily 
in times like the present, I hoped for their sakes 
he would not be long detained in the rebel 
camp. 

" It is for these reasons," I added, " that I 
gladly undertook to be your escort ; your home is 
80 closely associated in my imagination with my 
own, that it is almost as dear to me." 

"Thanks, thanks, kind Reginald 1" said Sir 
Janus hastily, as if afraid I should say more upon 
this subject; and now methinks by the glimmer 



of the moonlight on yonder armor, that yottr ' 
escorts is accomplished, and we may part." He ! 
pointed to the corner of a grove where a body of j 
horse were assembled, and at the same time he I 
drew nearer to his Puritan companion. " Now, 
farewell, good lad," he added, " you will bear me ' 
witness, that it was by Lord Digby^s orders that 
I have left the King's quarters." 

As Sir Janus thus spoke, I heard a trumpet in 
our rear, which was answered by the party in 
front, ahd the next moment two bodies of troop- 
ers, sulvancing at full trot, inclosed our party be- 
tween their ranks ; they wore the orange scarf— 
the badge of Essex. 

The officer in command having halted his men, 
and of course our party al^, tode up to 
Hezekiah and exchanged with him some words ; 
then turning to me, ne desired me to consider^ 
myself his prisoner and give up my sword ! My 
sword flew from its sheath rapidly enough by 
mere instinct, but it was not in surrender ! At 
the same time, hand and spur brought my horse 
well together, and I rode him at a wall that the 
ambus(»de considered must have hemmed me in. 
The gallant brute cleared it at a bouifd from 
where he stood, and landed in a green meadow at 
the other side. 

"Prisoner!" I then shouted to my chal- 
lengers ; " I defy your best power, with treachery 
to boot, to lay hands upon me whiist I live." I 
could hear the clank of a score of carbines as the 
troopers took aim, and as I dashed away over the 
soft grass I could also hear a deep, stem, and 
well-known voice call out : " Recover your 
arms ! Slay not, but pursue !" and then the road 
rang with the clumsy galloping of the Round- 
head horse. I soon regained the road, and ex- 
'cited as I was by the fray, I felt tempted to wait 
for my foremost pursuer, and let him taste the 
sword of a Cavalier ; but then my fathers coun- 
sel stayed my own proud will, and I rode for- 
ward until I reached the gates of Nottingham in 
safety. 

As soon as I had seen the good Satan stabled 
and well cared for, I went to the castle to give an 
accouht of my adventure, but the gates were 
locked, the warders set, and Lord Digby gone, 
none knew whither. I then repaired to the 
Antlers, and long before I reached that hostel I 
could hear joyous voices resounding in loud laugh- 
ter or wild chorus, through the open window of 
the inn-parlor. 

Such scenes as I was about to witness were 
new to me, and I p|aused for a moment on the 
threshold ; but hearing the governor of the cas- 
tle's voice high above the din, I entered, and for 
the first time beheld assembled the chief officers 
on whom the King and kingdom depended for 
theii* safety ! 

As I before mentioned, a massy oaken table 
ran from side to side of the long low parlor, and 
this was attended by two long benches of equal 
length ; at the upper end was a huge chair, in 
which Digby sat installed as president. The 
benches were closely occupicKl by carousing 
Cavaliers ; not a place was vacant, and not a voice 
was silent as the health of the new governor 
was pledged in the best wine the inn affi^rded. 
I have often thought of that picture since ; when 
many of those who composed it lay stiff and 
stark around me on the blood-stained field. 

There were some fifty Cavaliers of all ages, and 
of every variety of dress and feature, seated thers. 
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I Hie grim veteran of the Low Countries, in 
istainea buff, and with fiercely curied mustacnios, 
'Me by side with the young gallant in velvet or 
l^ush doublet, his lip scarcely shaded with a 
iooiviij beardy and his long hair so lately fondled 
bjr fair hands falling from a face Hushed with 
wine, and the excitement of a first carouse. A 
{^ttering row of swordlfe hung against the wall, 
sormomited by as many helmets or plumed 
hats: a{ every movement of the revelers, as 
the flagons clashed, armor or arms clanked, and 
afibrded martial accompaniment to the stormy 
song or cheer. 

At the head of this fiercely gay company sat 
Digby^ apparently the gayest and most careless 
of them ail, though to my knowledge days and 
nights of anxious and dangerous watching had 
passed over him since he had tasted of repose. 
Tfads singular man having passed the morning 
among the graver councilors of the King, dis- 
cussing various and tedious concernments of 
State, now seized this evening's opportunity to 
ingratiate himself with the mere tools of his 
previous elaborate designs. No one could so well 
adapt himself to all men's tastes : he was master 
of every mood, and acquainted with the vagaries 
.of every passion. It was especially in a scene 
like the present that the versatility and exquisite 
pliancy of his talents was displayed: by some 
well applied word, or look, or smile, he had al- 
ready established a certain intimacy with every 
man at table, old or young, gay or grave, ^m 
veteran or smooth-faced youtn, chivalrous aspirant 
or sensual debauchee. 

As soon as his eye caught mine, he exclaimed, 
"A place ! a place I for our new recruit ! What 
BOW, my gallant Paladin ; what new adventures 
hast thou crowded into the twenty-four hours 
that have chimed on old St. Simon's Tower since 
we began our enterprise .?" He heard my report. 
"What! treachery, ambuscades, and hair-breadth 
'scapes ? why, 'tis a tale fit for a stirring time 
like this, to whet the appetite of young blood for 
stiife, and recall the fervor of the old. Gallant 
gentlemen all ! I present to you a worthy son of 
the noble House of Hastings, to vrhose conduct 
aod bravery I owe my safety here, and who has 
seized the opportunity of our entertainment to 
encounter the vanguard of the rebels." 

While Digby continued in this strain, I was 
cordially greeted by the Cavalier whom I have 
previously mentioned^ the owner of the steed 
oatanic that had earned me so well in my late 
encounter. 

''Such has been the hurry of events," said he, 
"that I have not yet introduced* myseli to you or 
claimed the honor of kindred : my name is Harry 
Hastings, more commonly known, I fear, as 
Harry Hotspur, and though I have had the fortune 
to command my Lord Hastings' troop of horse in 
Ihat scurvy Scotch business, I was prevented 
fiom becoming acquainted with his son by your 
absence during my only visit at Beaumanoir." 

It was indeed my fearless and much-feared 
coQsin, who has since held out his castle of Ashby 
de la Zouche for years, kept the Roundheads in 
check throughout three counties, and well won 
for himself the title of Lord Loughborough. 

I cordially accepted his proffered friendships 
and thanked him once more for the use of his 
charger. 

" A better never served a hunter's or a soldier's 
I need," said he, ^though I say it, who bred and 



broke him under mine own hand and eye. And 
now, my cousin, you must let me cement our 
new-found friendship by a trifling gift; IJaia 
horse is indeed too light for my burly person, but 
he will carry you like a cherubim, and to-morrow 
you must let him be removed to your stable, if 
his ill-boding name does not daunt you, whicn I 
believe to be no easy matter." ^ 

Sir Jacob Astley, who sat next to my young 
kinsman, declared the name to be a sin and 
shame ; and Wilmot, having eagerly inquired the 
subject of the worthy old Cavdier^s indignation, 
immediately gave the name the benefit of his 
unqualified praise ; defending its propriety with 
much profanity and wit. 

"If thou show thyself," said Sir Jacob, "as 
bold against the enemies of the King as against 
the enemy of mankind, it will be well for our 
cause. I pray heaven thou hast not as good an 
understanding with them I" 

Sir M armaduke Langdale stopped the conver- 
sation at this dangerous juncture, by proposing to 
pledge my health, and immediately all individual 
conversation was lost in the confused roar of 
general conviviality. 

The hilarity, however, was soon interrupted 
by a trooper, whose appearance showed that he 
had ridden in hot haste, and the poor fellow's 
gauntleted hand shook, as he presented a small 
note to Lord Digby. The latter filled his own 
beaker to the brim, and handed it to the messen- 
ger, who eagerly quaffed its red contents.. 

"Gentlemen," said Lord Digby, with a con- 
gratulatory air, " I should regret to break up this 
good company, were it not that these tidings are 
of such interest. The crop-eared knaves of 
Coventry have not only refused the King admit- 
tance into their smoky town, but have fired on his 
Majesty's train, and, I fear me, have slain some. 
My Lord Wilmot, you and all your troop wiU 
prepare to mount instantly and set forward to the 
King's assistaiice. We* may expect to see yon 
return in a day or two as the 'escort of hia 
Majesty." 

Wilmot and his officers sprang firom their seats 
with alacrity. With no small outlay of round 
oaths, down came armbr and arms clanging trom 
the walls, and a few hasty salutations being ex- 
changed, some twenty Cavaliers left the room, 
and the rest dispersed themselves more slowly^ 
Soon afterward.we heard trumpets fer and near, 
and just as I was sinking to rest, I caught the 
tramp of horse, the sound of which mingled with 
and sha|)ed my dreams. 

Notwithstanding the excitement of such novel 
scenes, I slept soundly, and was only wakenml 
by the stir of the crowded town. I sprang to 
my feet with the consciousnes of having much 
to leain and to perform, and as I hastily made 
what Digby would have called my toilet, my 
attention was more occupied with the little 
details of life that were passing in the street 
Here a long wagon of hay was urged toward the 
cavalry stables; there, a wagon load of pike- 
handles was trundling up to the stores, superin- 
tended by Sir Jacob Astley, who was already oa 
foot and ready to scrutinize them ; huge butts of 
ale were to be seen dragged along by willing 
soldiers toward their quarters; and armorerr 
apprentices, laden with back and breast pieces, 
potts and taces, were constantly hurrying by. 
fiooths fuU of London wares, and, in many cases, 
with London warehousemen as well, were fitted 
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up. lining the whole street ; and rnstics, whose 
orainary markets were in distant villages, now 
thronged the good city of Nottingham with fowls 
and eges, and other farm-yard products, for 
which they received (or were promised) three- 
fold prices. 

Before I was dressed, I heard the sonorous 
voice of Harry Hastings calling lustily for his 
morning draught, and swearing at the oak tahle, 
for heing the hardest hoard he had ever slept 
upon. To this necessity had he heen compelled 
at last hy the repletion of the house, and by his 
disinclination " to jiresume on our brief acquaint- 
ance,'' as he said, by faking my miserable straw- 
ituffed bed from under me ; all the other rooms 
in the house were well barricaded before the 
orgies of the preceding night had well begun. 
Such a state of things had made the whole house- 
hold wakeful, and Dame Deeriy heiielf w;as al- 
ready stirring and arranged in/ her best attire. 

^ From her we learnt that in the course of the 
night, " some great foreign Prince had arrived ; 
and on finding the King was absent, had taken 
horse, almost without taking breath, and spurred 
away like mad on the road to Coventry ; some 
say It is Prince Rupert Palatine, and some tlwitit 
is the Soldan himself come to fight for our 
religion and rightful Majesty." 

Anxious for surer intelligence, I issued forth 
from the Antlers to seek Lord Digby, whom I 
found in the midst of business at the castle. 

"Welcome, my Paladin," be cried, pushing 
from him a heap of papers, and stretching his 
limbs, weariedly, " I hope you have slept feter 
than has been my lot. Scarcely was I in bed 
when a dispatch airives from the King, ordering" 
petards to be forwarded forthwith to Coventry ; 
and when Will Legge and I had, at length,^^ot a 
couple of 'potticaries' mortars to serve for the 
purpose, I lay down again. I was soon roused, 
however, by the news that that blundering Prince 
Rupert was anjived, and was storming for infor- 
noation about the King. I got his highness a 
fresh horse and guide, and sent him forward like 
a tennis-ball. Then comes a trumpet from Essex, 
apologizing for an affront offered ye&ter-even to a 
Cavafier, by a vidette, which it appears had been 
sent to loot out for the return of your Puritan's 
embassy; and one of the present objects of this 
second mission is to take back the associates of 
friend Hezekiah, whom Hyde ordered, forsooth, 
to be honorably lodged at the Antlers; they now 
fear that in reprisal for their rascally attack on 
you, we shall detain this canaille^ of whom we 
ahall have only too good a riddance. By Pluto, a 
governor of a royal castle in these times had need 
of as many heads as Cerberus in order to under^ 
atand^ and as many hands as Briareus, to sign all 
these papers ; not a base peasant of them all will 
trust uuf Kiiiff :vrith a sack of com, unless he has 
a promissory nove under my hand to pay for it" 

This day passeci siowly away; it was the eve 
of that appointed for the setting up of the 
standard, and though no person expected that ap- 
pointment would be kept, a sort of feverish sus- 
pense almost universally prevailed. In the after- 
noon,- however, my brother Hugo arrived at the 
head of as goodly a troop of horse as ever armed 
for the King. I had thenceforth sufficient occu- 
pation all the remainder of the evening in pro- 
viding for their wants, to prevent my time from 
passing slowly. I had also much to learn from 



my brother, brief as had been .his stay aftei'my* 
departure. He told me he had left my father so 
much recovered that he rode with his troop some 
miles, and in bidding them farewell had spoken 
of leading them before long in person. He told 
me also that he had been at the castle to take 
leave of Zillah and Phoebe ; that the fornier gave, 
him rather the impression of Deborah, when she 
warned the Israelites against battle, but that her 
sister was all tenderness, anxiety, and devotion. 

" Fancy that light-hearted, laughing gitl," he 
said, ^^ giving me sage counsel with teiarful eyesj 
and in a voice so earnest, it might have pene- 
trated a tougher heart than mine. Amongst other 
matters that surprised me, she told me to beware, 
and to warn you, of that most accomplished and 
clever person whom she met under your escort 
She also told me she had seen your page Bryan in 
long conference with Zillah, who appealed sadder 
and more stem than ever after your last interview. 
Poor Phoebe 1 her (Mospects are dismal enough, 
for one like her ; prisoned in that gloomy castle, 
which has assumed a decidedly puritanic caste 
since the Parliament waxed so strong. It was a 
hard task to leave her. From the moment, how- 
ever, that I mounted and rode away from our 
valley, I felt lighter at heart than I have done 
for many, many months, and I almost hope that 
in the stir of our future life I shall be able to for- 
get the past" 

It was very touching to hear the mournful ac- 
cents of this boy-soldier as he spoke of his past 
life — pure and innocent though it had been. In- 
deed he might have stood for the picture of one 
of the angel warriors in the old Christian stories, 
as he lent pensively on his sword, his long 
auburn hair curling down his cuirass, and his 
tearful blue eyes fixed steadily on heaven, as if 
there lay his only hope. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Th« field all iroo cast a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot ; nor, on each horn 
Cuirassiers, all in steel for standing fight. 

Such and so glorious was their chiTalry. 

MlLTOlT. 

I PASS over the raising of the standard, and the 
consequent events that are fresh in every recol- 
lection, and not easy to be obliterated. Never 
seemed a nation more reluctant than was Englaui 
to go to war; but when once thoroughly up- 
rou^ her efforts were prodigious. An armj 
gathered round the King, as if by magic ana 
when we marched away from Shrewsoury utjos 
London (as we fondly hoped), we mustered up- 
ward of ten thousand fighting men, besides a 
crowd of mere idlers^ courtier^ and officials. 1 
also pass over the various incidents of our march, 
and arrive at once at my first battle-field. 

On the morning of the 23d of October, we 
found ourselves descending the steep side of, 
Edgefaill to form in the plain below, where the 
enemy stood ready to receive us. Hugo rode 
that day in Lord Bernard Stuart's Life-Guaids, 
which I had hoped would have remained in at- 
tendance on the King ; but when our battle-line 
was forming, the life-guards requested and ob- 
tained permission to chaige with Rupert's corps 
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i of oavslry, to which my troop also was attached. 
' I was not, however, destined to command it. on 
that iatal day. 

It was a soft, beautiful Sabbath morning that 
rose over the hills and meadows of the peaceful 
looking Vale of Redhorse. The chur^ bells 
were pealing from the belfry of Keinton, and 
the sound passed solemnly pver our wide-spread 
hosts, as they mustered for the work of slaughter. 
I then experienced no elation at the pros'pect 
of the approaching battle: all the high ho^es and 
Qithusiasm I had felt andchenshed concerning my 
fiist fight suddenly gave way before the solemn 
•od saddemng realities of that hour. There is 
something in the sight of a real enemy ^most 
onintelligible to a young, and innocent, and in- 
experienced mind. • Men, by thousands, speaking 
the same language, and, in many instances, think- 
ing the same thoughts, were there, some half- 
mue away, carefully calculating how they could 
best destroy and crush us. Yet these men might 
have been good and kindly neighbors to us, as to 
each other, but for the one great cause ; the hand 
md voice that was soon to deal death against his 
fellow countryman would have offered to him 
kindly greetings a few months before.- 

If such thoughts would force their way even 
into my bo3rish mind, how heavily they must 
have weighed on the soul of our fcing. And, 
truly, as we defiled before him to the fatal plain 
below, never did I see an expression of such deep 
ftDd settled sorrow on the countenance of any 
man; a heavy gloom had fallen on it, which 
nothing but the brightness of his eyes relieved. 

There was ample time to observe him, for our 
whole force had but two paths to descend by from 
the brow of the hill, and these two met in one, 
near where his Majesty was standing. Our 
cdumn was obliged to halt ju^t there, in order to 
allow the artillery to pass by, and I observed all 
(hat related to the King with the deepest interest. 
His thoughtAil but penetrating glance seemed to 
scan every spot of ground and hun who occupied 
it whether friend or foe; and sometimes that 
nance would wander for a moment to the far 
oill-side, where the two young princes stood gaz- 
ing on the scene full of such moment to their 
fwure. He scarcely looked at the different offi- 
I oen who came to announce information, or to 

Suire it, but he started at the sound of a deep 
i somewhat agitated voice, that uttered " God 
save your Majesty ! " 

The speaker's countenance was concealed by a 
helmet, of which the visor was only raised as he 
tamed to the King. I listened, however, with 
ODOotion to the voice, and felt my heart stir with- 
in me as the King extended his hand frankly and 
OMdially, and exdaimed : 

^Lord Hastings, I hail it as a good omen for 
this day, that you return to my side. Nay, man, 
•peak not of the cause that- rnade you absent ; I 
remember it at this hour, perhaps too well, espe- 
cially when I see yonder traitor, Holland, in the 
ranks of mine enemies, t^nough for the present, 
' my true-hearted and gallant Hastings 1 if it shall 
nlease Heaven that we both survive this day, 
oisten to me when it is over. Now tell those 
troopers to move on, or the rebels will have the 
triumph of the first move, and there is my 
nephew Rupert, impatiently waving his sword 
below for the troops to advance.^' 

As the King spoke the pathway had become 
dear. My father was instantly at my side, and 



an unsuppressed shout of welcome and triumph . 

burst from his faithful followers. As we pressed 
on to our position on the right,. I had time for 
very few words of greeting; but my filthier in- 
formed me that he had traveled all night to over- 
take the army. He had suffered so much from 
anxiety at home, that he determined to follow us. 
That though still not strong, he hoped to seegthat 
one brave battle which must decide the fate of 
England, as he then vainly thought. 

Such was not the will of Providence. But the 
hour of the fight was come ; and so busily had I 
been occupied with our men, that I had scarcely 
time to glance along our line, before the battle- 
smoke concealed it from my eyes. I could only 
observe that our force was ordered precisely in 
the same nianner as that of our enemies; the, 
cavalry on either wing, flanked by Aston's and 
Heydon's artillery, and the infantry in the center^ 
where the stout and .true Earl of Lindsay fought 
among his Lincoln volunteers. 

I heard a few guns upon the left, then Prince 
Rupert rushed to the front of our column, and 
shouted to the trumpeters to sound a charge. 

Out they spoke cheerily, and all my enthusi- 
asm blazed up again fiercely from the ashes where 
it had smouldered. God ! what a mystery hast 
thou made us! A few minutes before, at the 
tone of the gentle church bells, I felt as if I could 
have pressed every foeman to my heart, and en- 
treated him to change his evil ways ; now, at the 
sound of the scornful trumpets, and the glitter of 
the sword, my mood was changed. I bought I 
could have swept the enemy from the earth even 
as the Destroying Ang;el of the Assyrians: I 
longed to gather their pikes in armfuls, like the 
Switzer's Arnold, and defy death and suffering 
alike, as our Cavaliers dashed over my body ^ 
through the human gap that I had made. 

Seldom has a thought been sooner followed by 
a deed. With one wild, fierce shout, we dashed 
our spurs into our horses' flanks, and as we burst 
upon the enemy, the force of our own shock cast 
us asunder ; the Roundhead cavalry never waited 
for a stroke, nor received one, until they were 
overtaken in their desperate flight; but the 
infantry stood firm, as Prince Rupert's column 
rushed past them like a whirlwind. We on the 
left, meanwhile, were borne against Stapleton's 
infantry, who received us with steady hearts and 
leveled pikes. Still shouting " for God and foi 
the King," I plunged among them, and as the 
weight of my gallant horse bore me through, I 
could feel the scratch of a dozen pikes that 
glanced along my armor; the next moment, I 
was flung upon the ground, and a rush of men 
passing over me deprived me of all conscious- 
ness. 

I know not how long I lay in that sudden 
swoon, but as I slowly recovered, I could still 
faintly hear the shouts and yells of desperate fight 
approaching and retiring, and. the ground shaken 
under me, as masses of cavalry charged to and 
fro. Gradually the sounds grew more distinct, 
and vision returned to my eyes ; I looked rouni 
and — Heaven ! — what a cruel spectacle revealed 
itself 1 The hand that I pressed on tne ground to 
raise myself, splashed in red blood, which dyed 
my cuirass with many a stain. Dead and man- 
gled horses lay on either side of me, round them 
lay many slain and wounded men; the latter, 
with low moans and stifled prayers or execrations, 
endeavoring to writhe their gashed limbs into some 
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less painful attitude. ' Most of them were ene- 
mies, but all thought of enmity seemed to have 
passed away. Not a few of these poor fellows 
Lad belonged to my own devoted troop, who had 
sealed their fidelity with their lives, in endeavor- 
ing to support my charge. It was miserable to 
me to see those honest manly features, so well 
loio^^ in childhood's happier days, now distorted 
or pale, as the sword or musket had destroyed 
them; I not only knew every yeoman who lay 
there, but every child and village girL that vainly 
expected the return to his home of their slain 
soldier. A young trumpeter, whose first attempts 
to sound a horn I well remembered in our wood- 
land chase, lay close to me, empaled by a Round- 
head pike; and across his breast lay his father, 
his gray hairs dabbled in the blood that streamed 
from the boy's side. • He was a sturdy forester 
who taught me woodcraft long ago ; his right 
hand still grasped the sword wi3i wmch he had 
severed the arm that smote his son, but a small 
mark upon his manly forehead showed where 
the bullet had freed the childless father from all 
sorrow. 

Hany such croups lay scattered widely round, 
formed by death and ^ony into terrible pictur- 
esqueness. Not one mere mercenary soldier could 
I see ; all were honest, simple-looking countnr- 
men, who wore their soldier garments awkwardly, 
as they lay there, manuring their native soil with 
rich red blood. As my dizzy eyes wandered over^ 
the dead and dying and slowly recognized each 
altered face, they were arrested by the prostrate 
form of an officer, whose crimson scarf showed 
him to be a Cavalier. I dragged myself toward 
where he lay upon his face, bathed in gore. I 
lifted him gently, raised his vizor, and beheld — 
my father ! 

He was not dead ; but my joy on finding him 
alive was soon checked, when I observed that 
indescribable pallor, which even to the inexperi- 
enced eye is tne sure sign of approaching death. 
Once more, however, he smiled — smiled upon me 
with a look of tenderest affection, and his warm 
heart rallied its energies again as it spoke in his 
kindling eye and voice. He faintly and solemnly 
blessed me ; and through the roar of war's infer- 
nal din, his whispered words fell distinctly on my 
ear like the accents of an angel. 

" Mourn not ;" he said softiy, " no one ever so 
rejoiced to live as I to die — ^to die thus on my 
aon's brave breast, while my King's enemies are 
scattered before him. Now I have no earthly 
fear to mingle with my hope of heaven I Long 
may you live, my son, loyally, righteously — and 
when you die, may you welcome death as I do 
now." ' 

He paused, and some inarticulate words rattled 
in his throat ; but his last heart's pulse lent vigor 
to his voice, as he saw some of our troopers re- 
turning from the chase; they flung themselves 
from their horses, and gazed with clasped hands 
and mournful eye upon their lordj He tried to 
laise himself, and pointing with his trembling 
hand to where the battle was still struggling, he 
exclaimed : 

"The standard is taken! To the rescue— to 
the rescue I This day or neyer— fight — ." Then, 
after a- moment's pause, he rose with a dying effort 
from my arms and stroVe to utter his last war-cry. 

" Tor God—" he cried, and his voice failed, ms 
head sunk upon his cuirasii, as he murmured, ** and 
for the JEjDg." And then he ceased to breathe. 



I felt the force of his last words, aod the agony 
of my heart sought refuge in desperate action. '■ 
I flung a fallen standard over the gallant dead, and \ 
forgetful of all bodily pain and wounds, I sprang 
to my feet. My horse, fearless and well-trained, 
had never left me. Though rolled over ana 
trampled on, and bleeding from a dozen wounds, 
he was quietly grazing on a patch of grass, from 
which he had pawed away the dead body of a 
little drummer-Doy. 

I remember nothing more of that fearful day, 
except charging across the plain^ strewn as it was 
with parties confbsedly attackmg and flying. I 
felt my strength failing me, and I only sought to 
reach the first tniUcj to fling myself among the 
enemy, and perish in the clash of swonk. I 
tried to collect myself— to takfe in the position of 
the battle, and lead my scanty troops where they 
were most needed, but in vain ; my brain reeled 
and it was only by a glimmering instinct that 1 
led — still at a furioas gallop— my willing men 
against the first body of orange scairfs that I could' 
reach. My troops cheered bravely as we dashed 
in among the enemy, and I can remember no 
more. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses, and to drain 
Upon his face an ocean of salt tears, 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
And with my finger feel his hand unfeeling. 

Shakspxakx. ; 
Mas invidia he de vos, conde. ^ 

I rather envy thee thy doom, 
Than mourn for thee, or pity thee ; 
For such an honorable death 
Is glory's immortality. 

Lope dc Sosa. 

When I returned to consciousness, I found 
myself lying on a bed of leaves, over which a 
soldier's cloak had been carefully arranged. I 
was in a tent, and through* the foldings of the 
canvas door I could see the stars, with freezing 
brightness, shining down upon tne battle-plain 
below. 

A few watch-fires marked the ground wheie 
the videttes of both armies now occupied the po* 
sition which the line of battle had held dunng 
the day. Here and there, on the hill-side, bunt 
a few other scanty fires. The tent I lay in stood 
upon the summit of Edgehill, and from vague, 
lazy noises I heard around me, I guessed that the 
camp was there also. As my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the light, I observed a glimmering in 
the darkness opposite my bed, and there I soon 
recognized the dead body of my father, armed 
from head to heel, as he had fallen, but carefully 
disposed on a crimson cloak. His hands weie 
crossed in warrior-fashion upon his breast, and 
his countenance — so sweetly grave— seemed to 
say that his spirit had parted from his last battle 
into happy rest. , . •. v j_ 

I had dragged my maimed and bruised body 
near to his, and was kneeUng by his side, vrhm 
the canvas door was darkened, and then Ho^o 
was kneeling by my side. How we rarayed I 
cannot, what we prayed, I will not tell ; out finom 
that time forth we mourned for him that was 
gone no more. As sorrow, and disappointment, 
and despair fell upon us and on the cause he loved, 
we could think with pleasure and gratitude bow 
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oieiciftiUy he had leen spared firom the evil days 
to come. 

Henceforth Hugo and I were alone in the 
world; we parted no more; we shared the same 
bed and hoard : fought in the same hattle when it 
came, chargea side by side, and held the same 
watch when the fight was done. 

The "day after the hattle of Bdgehill I was 
carried on a litter to Banbury, and thence in a 
few days to Oxford, where I recovered so rapidly 
as to take part in the King's advance on London 
in Novemoer. During my illness, I was watch- 
fully and tenderly cared for by Brjran, who gave 
me by degrees his own account of the battle in 
which I had suffered so much, yet of which I 
knew so little. 

"Well, my lord," said he, "3rou remember you 
Ofdered me to stay on the outskirts of the battle 
with the spare horse. I was scarcely set, when 
the trumpets screeched, and your honor and the 
rest went at the enemy at such a rate, that the 
«ightleft my eyes; whether it was the beating 
of my heart that pushed out the tears, or the dust 
that blinded me, I cannot tell. But I soon saw 
dear enough, and there was the Prince cutting 
away like mad, well in front of all the troops, 
that seemed to be running a race after him ; ana 
then I saw my Lord that was {rest his soul) 
leading on the second lines, and seeing there was 
nothing more to do in front, he turned to the left 
against the rebel foot, and the next minute your 
honor ^was in amongst their pikes, and down: 
and poor old Blount, who was close to you, 
thinking fit to follow you always, went down on 
top of you, and the rebels closed over all like 
waves of the sea, and for a little while the rest 
of the troop was turned aside. But then my 
Lord came up, ridins quite steady and easy like, 
and irode in among them as if they were a field of 
wheat: and the cest followed, and there was 

C struggling for a little while, till Master 
came Uick from the chase with the gentle- 
man-troop of my Lord Bernard and drove away 
die rebels like chaff, and followed them too, for 
he knew nothihg of your honor's fall. Mean- 
while, the King's Horse on the left cleared their 
part of the field; and I thought the business was 
doue, when I saw the middle of the rebels posh- 
ing eta with their foot till they drove ours in, and 
took the royal standard : it was a long time be- 
foie they were beaten back, and the King got his 
flag into his own hands again. And then there 
was such confusion that I couldn't tell what was 
happening, or who was beating, or who was 
winning; and it's my own belief that our Gen- 
Mai and my Lord Essex knew as little as I did ; 
bat at last both sides began to look for their own 
people, and got together as fast as they could ; to 
talk about the great victory, and to settle how 



they could most conveniently get away from 

^ K^j j ^ that they b^'^ n/winrMi'Mwl an e^nf\r0\irV 

*But," said I, 



r had conquered so entirely. 
I, "• what were yoa doing all this 
time?"' 

^'Oh ! I fo^t to tell 3rour honor that just as I 
was going down to you, that roUickins, swearing 
gentleman that gave you the devil (here od 
crossed himself) -—Satan I Vnean--came up to me 
all bloody and oat of breath, and bid me give 
him your horse ; and when I wouldn't, he pitched 
me off him as if I was a'sack, and the next 
minute he was on him, and away like a mad- 
man, looking for somebody to ^ht with. In 
the mean time, a bullet slij^;^ into th« left calf 
3 



of my leg, and laid me on the green grass, so that 
I had nothing to do but look about me, and 
wonder how your honor was getting on among 
the rebels. By dint of the purse of gold my 
Lord Pedlar gave me,^ I persuaded the doctor's 
men to take me to where I saw your honor fall, 
but you were gone; and thoqgn I found Sam 
Willis, and Bill Everard. and many more of our 
boys from home there, the only one that had any 
life worth mentioning left was old Blount, who 
had* a sore whack upon the head and a broken 
leg, so that he couldn't stand, and was cleaning 
one of your honor's pistols to amuse himself. He 
told me that Master Hugo had carried you 'off; 
and promised to send back for himself ; and now 
he's hard by and doing well, only that he's in 
great trouble about the key of your honor's trunk, 
that the camp women picked his pocket of when 
he was in a swoon ; for those she-devils follow as 
close on the soldiers in the fight as .the gleaners 
after the harvesters." 

This confused narration was, after all, one of 
the best accounts I ever heard of this memorable 
battle ; fi»m my brother Hugo to the King, every 
one had a different version of it. Digby swore 
that Prince Rupert lost the battle, and Mr. Hyde . 
was ready enough to show how it might have 
been won, and Sir Philip Warwick^ swore it hhu 
won. All I know is, that nothing — ^not even 
defeat — could have been more disastrous to Eng- 
land than this undecided battle. I verily believe 
that the Parliament, if then victorious, would 
have been forced by the country to give the King 
better terms, than now, after all their defeats they 
are disposed to offer. Our men fought only too } 
well, and forgot the better part of valor---that .*' 
discretion and presence of mmd which alone can 
dignify and turn it to a successful issue. 

Six months passed by in various triumphs and « 
defeat. The King had knighted Hugo on the 
field of Keinton for rescuing the royal standard 
from the Roundheads. His Majesty had also con- 
doled with us kindly on Lord Hastings's dea^ 
and had borne honorable testimony to his merit 
and his virtues ; but my dead father's service was 
naturally soon forgotten in the crowd of living 
claimants for court favor. 

My brother and I were generally with Prince 
Rupert, whose restless spirit of enterprise, all- 
darmg courage, and quenchless love of adventure 
kept us in constant occupation, which was well 
smted to our circumstances, if not always to our 



Blount now recovered from his wounds ; and 
looking more grim than ever from a deep scar 
upon his cheek, was still constant in his attend- 
ance, while Bryan hovered round me with perti- 
nacious zeal to do me service. My black horse, 
too, had survived our various dangers, and was 
still unrivaled in the chase as well as in the 
ranks. | 

The summer of 1643 closed in with a stormy . 
autumn, thait ended the campaign sooner than 
usual. Mutually worn out, but mutually unfor- 
giving, the two great parties that divided Eng- 
land were now fain to retire to their winter- 
quarters, the Roundheads concentrated in and 
about London, we for the most part at Oxford or 
at York. 
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Triumph and art ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Mistrusting what they look on—and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak. She cannot lore, 
Nor take no shape nor prospect of aflEection. 
She is so self-fcdeared. 

^ SHAKSPEAmX. 



Oxford then presented scenes of great bril- 
liance and attractions. Every one knows the soft 
and solemn beauty of the city itseli^ and the rich 
variety of the country round it, in time of peace. 
Now, however, that Mats and Bellona had taken 
up their residence in the quarters of Minerva, the 
ancient University assumed a new aspect. The 
colleges were, for the most part, barracks or hos- 
pitals, and every little lodging-house was tenanted 
Djr rich or noble personages. The presence of 
the court, its^centrality for receiving information, 
its charming* society, varied by every rank, and 
class, and profession, added to its comparative 
safety— all these rendered Oxford the most popu- 
lar residence in England, especially for those who 
were accustomed to reside erewmle in London. 
Here, however^ all the elements of metropolitan 
dissipation were concentrated in so small a space, 
that their attractions and influence were danger- 
ously increased. My brother Hugo, formed to be 
a favorite with every one who could appreciate 
genius, grace, and gallantry, was gradually won 
iiom ms sorrowful seclusion. Indeed,.thjBre were 
eyes sund voices then gleaibing and sounding about 
our warlike court that might have won a hermit 
i firom his " sainted solitude ;" and even I, although 
possessed by a love almost religious for Zillah, 
could at least appreciate the danger, that others, 
not so fortified^ must undergo. The brilliant 
Duchess of Richmond, and the romantic, learned 
* and beautiful sister of Sir Charles Lucas^ were 
considered as the reigning powers in the Court of 
Lqve ; but they had many formidable rivals. 

Our j&ery chief, Rupert,, was accustomed to scoff 
at all such sentiments as women could inspire ; 
and of a truth,. I believe he never knew the voice 
that could enthrall him for a moment when the 
trumpet sounded ; or of an assignation that would 
not nave been joyfully exchangjed for a chance 
of meeting with an enemy. Nevertheless, ,this 
Prince of Cavaliers was not entirely free from 
the general contagion; and if the Duchess of 
Richmond's wishes were not law for him, they 
came nearer to it than any other authority on 
earth. 

. One morning I had been making a reconnois- 
sance round the walls of Oxford with the Prince. 
We daily expected the approach of Lord Essqx, 
who we knew had determined strictly to invest 
the city; our gay company accordingly, and 
chiefly the ladies, were making the most of theif 
l»rief tim^ of freedom, by traversing the neigh- 
• borhood in all directions with hawk and hound. 
More than one such party we had already passed 
without notice, for while on military duty, Rupert 
had no eyes or ears for aught else. As our round 
of examination was accomplished, however, and 
we were about to reenter the town, we caught 
sight of a group passing along 4>y the river, and 
among them was conspicuous the snow-white 
palfrey of the Duchess. The footmen who ex- 
plored the game with small black spaniels, had 
just flushed a heron, and a hawk soared gallantly 
away from the gracefrilly raised arm of her Grace. 



Just then, with as quick an eye as that of her 
favorite bird, she perceived the Prince, and bepk* 
oned to him with a', winning imperiousness, wluch 
even he was fain to obey ; he grumbled, how* 
•ver, as he turned his horse's head, and told m» 
that he would not tax my patience to attend him 
farther. 

"Nay, Sir," I replied, "your Highness is 
never wont to dismiss me in times of trial, and 
if I may judge from appearances, yonder partr 
is more formidable than a colunm of Hazlerigg^ 
lobsters." 

"So it is — so it is J" exclaimed the Prince, 
" with the womian alone, one can manage to 
cope, but they are so infested with the womanish 
court witlings, that they remind me of Gustavus 
Adolphus's cavalry mix^ up with musketry; 
while engaging with one in lair iight, the other 
torments our life out. There, by St. George ! is 
that fair and false French coxcomb, Digby, tell- 
ing the Duchess some grinning story about me 
no doubt— but no — he seems to point to you." 

Just then the hawk towered bravely, and by a 
sudden swoop, seemed to fling himself and the 
heron in one fluttering mass upon the ground. 
The Duchess and her party went off at a gallop, 
and the Prince, with an oath of eagerness or 
anger, dashed after them. We came up as tbi 
falcon, re-hooded, was placed upon his lady's 
wrist, still lufliing his feathers in the pride d 
'ctory. 

"When will you heroes rest thus tranquilly 
contented,. after your triumphs," said the Duchess 
with a sort of sigh, as she neld up the bravf bird 
toward the Prince. 

" There is but one who can claim your Grace's 
hand as his reward," interposed Lord Digby. 
maliciously, " and he seems perfectly contented.'^ 

The Duke was indeed apparently quite -satis- 
fied; his hand was on the mane of Mistress 
Lucas's palfrey, and her whispering voice war 
breathing some not unwelcome nonsense in his 
ear, when arrested by the general attention that 
was at once turned towaid them. Digby had 
succeeded at one stroke in rendering four people 
uncomfortable, and the Prince especially. Hi 
followed up his success, addressing the latter in 
a deferential air. 

" Your Highness set us an admirable example 
of discipline just now, arid lost me a heavy wager 
by obeying so promptly a signal of recall." 

Rupert's - countenance was darkened into an 
expression that was not pleasant to behold, as he 
retorted: 

" If I had set an example of anything wise ot 
worthy, your Lordship would have been as slow 
to notice as to follow it." 

Digby's arrowy retorts had always Parthian 
activity, even in retreat. * '' 

" Your Highness' high nature is ever proposing 
to yourself what seems impossible to omers," he 
replied with a complimentary bow and a curl of 
the lip. 

"Come, Prince," said the Duchess, interposing, 
"and let me present to you a member of yoor 
garrison, who, if she prove as formidable to the 

Siblic as to private peace, may prove a veiy 
elen to our Troy." So saying, she drew ov^ 
to her the rein of a lady's horse, and graceiUUy 
thawing off the vbH of its rider, discovered, to 
my sur|Mrise, the lovely, blushing fa«e of Phcebo 
Demiroy. 
I scarcely recognized my young playmate at 
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fiiit, 80 modi had six months altered the charac- 
ter of her countenance: her eyes had acquired 
more hriUiancy and polver, and were more 
darldy shaded; the wavy, uncertain contour of 
her mouth and chin had given way to a sculp- 
toied firmness; her ligure had hecome finely 
developed, and her ringing voice had assumed a 
Bch and mellow intonation. 

The Prince's stem but handsome features in- 
"volnntarily confessed the pleasure that he felt as 
he doffed his plumed hat and bowed to his 
chaiger's mane in honor of the introduction. 
After a few formal phrases, however, he turned 
to the Duchess, and resigned Phoebe to my eager 
greetings and inquiries. 

^Why and how I came hither is easily an- 
swered," said she. " For the first, my heart and 
yearnings ever followed the fortunes of the Kii^g, 
and it may be, some others who uphold his sa- 
cred cause. My father's anxiety to oe well with 
all parties assisted my own wishes, by transfer- 
ring me to the care of my kinswoman,* the 
Duchess. As to how I was transferred ; I came 
last night with the treaters of peace from Read- 
ing, and I believe. my presence is the only result 
of all their hbom and discussions with the Round- 
head chief. As to Zillah, jshe is in her glory, in 
die very- midst of rebels at the grim old castle 
of Nottingham with our most austere kinsman, 
Hutchinson, and his tiresome wife. She is now 
oxming to Reading, however, to give her com- 
pany to my fiither. But there's a beckon for me, 
so I must say good hjfi. Come and see me at 
Merton ColWe; you .will find me over the por- 
tei's lodge, where I have usurped some banished 
student's rooms. I always ^ sport my oak,' so 
you must knock three times slowly. Lady 
d'Aubigny kangB ouf (I believe our fellow eowns- 
.men call it) , in the same apartment, and dislikes 
ai much as I do being disturbed by those Court 
ereatures." 

So saying Phcsbe cantered forward to pursue 
the Duchess and her sport, and left me to myself 
I instantly soug^ht out Hugo : I knew too well 
where to find mm ; in the very apartments that 
his first love had pointed out. 

Kate, Lady d'Aubigny, had been widowed by 
file battle of Edgehill of one of the noblest gentle- 
men that ever drew a sword for loyalty : gentle, 
and generons, and brave, he possessed other qual- 
ities fiur more rare in our camp— a fearless moral- 
ity and modesty that were proof against all the 
witty soomen and all the temptations of the 
Court. 

'^ 1 thank God," said he, one day, in reply to 
one of Wilmot's scofis, *^ I can undergo the mar- 
tjrrdom of a blush." 

So could his beautiful and witt3r wife (now 
widow) for that matter, when it suited her own 
purpose ; as now when my name was announced, 
and I apologized for withdrawing her unconscious 
yoong admirer on the plea of duty. 

" WeU, go 1" said she to Hugo, "and if, for the 
future, we must meet more seldom, it will be no 
regret to you that you have shared and soothed 
the widow's sorrow, while you stiH fight man- 
My fi>r the good cause which now alone has in- 
tWMt for her upon earth." 

So saying, the lady extended one fiur hand to 
my brother, while with thl9 other she dashed 
away an ostentatious tear, intended at least as 
much for the living as fi)r the dead. Hugo hesi- 
tated; he was innocent and wann-hearted, and] 



for him a woman's tear had the power of a 
whole stream of Lethe. He gave me an implor- 
ing look, as if asking me to leave him fi3ra little 
while; but something like anger suffused hia 
countenance when he met, instead of sympathy, 
a sarcastic smile. He was under a momentary 
spell, which most men can understand; but it 
gave way before a stronger one as I whispered : 

" I have news from the castle for you." 

He hastily let go the hand he had still clasped, 
and followed me promptly in the court-yard 
below. 

"Hugo," said I, "your intimacy with yon 
syren must cease, and I might regret it for her 
sake, ss you do, if I believed that tear were 
sincere." 

"Yes, yes," he replied, "I know that I can 
seldom see her now. Some cousin of the Duch- 
ess is coming to stay in the same rooms with 
Kate— with Lady d'Aubigny I mean ; but how 
can you be so unjust as to think she is false in 
her seeming ?" 

"I will answer your last question first," said 
I ;* " I know, I thank heaven, little of woman- 
kind, save one, the tried and fiuthful friend of my 
childhood and my youth; she whom our dead 
father loved, and whose docile heart our mother 
taught to know its higher destinies. Hugo! be- 
fore you and I were left alone in the world— this 
wild and warring world which yonder trumpet 
may. even now signal us to leave — ^we were 
friends as well as brothers. God knows, my 
brother, that all the sorrow we have shared since 
then could scarcely add to the love I ever bore 
you; and now, when somewhat of my father's 
sense of duty is blended with that love, think 
you I would give you pain without a cause ? I 
tell you, I know httle of woman's wiles, or of 
such as Lady d'Aubigny; but mere instinct 
teaches me that the feelini which struggles' to 
display, instead of to concesd itself, is little likely 
to be true. You ask me what object she can seek 
in winning your interest ? WJiy, a mere worldly 
woman's object : you are young, handsome, and 
already famous, where £une to her is preaoui:* 
she would fain wear you like some new ana 
brilliant ornament attached to her chatelaine, to 
exhibit and fiaunt in the eye of her rivals — ^that 
is to say, of all other womankind. I say not this 
on mere suspicion: I would not wound your 
feelings at a venture ; but I know that she is at 
least more intimate with Lord Hawley and Loid 
Newburgh than with you : nay, I have seen her 
letters on Rupert's table, lying side by side with 
a dozen other communications to the careless 
prince. I know that she would excuse all this 
by her political intrigues with which it is her 
vanity to intermeddle, but her loves have been 
too various to be discreet. Now paidon me this 
long exordium to one little wore! with which I. 
might have spared it, if I did not wish to take 
from your coming pleasure any bitterness that 
misplaced regret for another might have mingled 
with it. The lady who is to share Lady d'Ao- 
bigny's apartments is — ^Plusbe." 

Tne various emotions that had blended in 
Hugo's countenance whilst I was speaking, *at 
once resolved themselves into a bumin|; glow of 
mingled shame and pleasure as I mentioned this 
last word. He hung his head and pressed my 
arm as his sole reply. 
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One drop of blood drawn from thy country's bosom, 
Sfaoold grieve thee more than streams of roreign gore, 

Shakspeark. 

NoE was there time for more. Whilst I had 
been spe^Lkiag, Prince Rupert's trumpets sounded 
out the well-known calrto "boot and saddle," 
and as usual in such cases, we hastened to the 
great quadrangle in Christchurch. A single 
trumpet call was the appointed signal to summon 
officers, only, to the young Gr^neral's quarters; 
a second noticed the regiment of cavalry first for 
duty to prepare for service; and a third com- 
manded tne whole force to turn out as soon as 
they could gird on sword and saddle. These ar- 
rangements were necessary in the then critical 
state of the garrison, when the enemy hovered 
all round ns, and the troopers and their horses 
were dispersed into various nooks and comers in 
the overcrowded streets. We were therefore 
accustomed to listen anxiously for a second 
sound: and now, scarcely had the first died 
away among the cloistral echoes, when another 
followed, brave and strong; and then a third. 
Between each sound there was silence — ^the deep 
silence of suspense throughout the city ; but the 
opening blast of the third had scarcely pealed, 
when in all directions arose a confused hum ana 
the tramp of armed men. Starting up from 
weary pallet, or carousing can and flagon, and 
not a few from hospital wards, the hardy troop- 
ers swarmed out into the streets, and disappeared 
again into the stables and sheds in which their 
hard- worked horses rested for the while. 

Meanwhile, we entered the quadrangle of 
Christchurch, where already many officers were 
assembled, and Rupert, his face oeaming with 
stem pleasure, was communicating to each his 
orders in a loud and eager voice. 

" And now, gentlemen," he concluded, address- 
ing all, " I have onlv to remind you that we have 
not only the cuckoldy Roundheads to beat, but 
the Cavaliers of the West to give a lesson to. 
They thought they could take Cirencester by 
their own swords, and they failed ; now it's for 
lis to do it, while they keep the ground." (Lord 
Hertford, with the army of the West, had lately 
been beaten back from this important town.) 
"Now, gentlemen, let every one look to his men, 
that they be better equipped than the last time, 
and, if possible, that they be sober. Warn them 
strictly against their two besetting sins^ want of 
caution, aiid love of plunder. — ^What, sirs?" he 
continued, looking sternly round him, as he 
perceived that many of his hearers smiled at his 
mjunction: "What sirs, think you I jest? • By 
the soul Of the Kingy I will hang the first man, 
be he lord, or sroom, or man-at-arms, that lays 
hand upon aught but his sword, or the enemy, 
until I give him leave to plunder." 

*' Or set him the example," muttered Wilmot 
almost aloud. 

"As to caution," the Prince continued, still 
speaking lapidly, " I may not always ^set my 
men as good an example in this respect as you do, 
my Lord WUiioot ; nor do I consider ours to be a 
time or a mode of war that allows men of honor 
to«pare their men, much less themselves, -when 
an enemy can be reached, and charged honoe; 
but our present business must be a surprise rather 
than, what we all prefer, an open fight. Let the 



men have no powder in their baadoleenr, bat let 

plenty be at hand. 

"See you to this. Will Legge. My Loid 
Grandison, you will march away, first to Wood- 
stock, and warn Northampton to have his regi- 
ment ready by the time we come. You, my 
Lord Wentworth, will march next, and for this 
time forbear reminding your men that the Round" 
heads are * their breuiren.' Sacremet! if you 
must do so, talk to them of Cain and Abel: think 
of your father, my Lord. iTou, Wilmot, of course^ 
will command the main body ; if I hear yoor 
men grumble, I shall lay it at your door." 

And 60 the hasty Prince went on : assigning 
to every man his post, in language, which if not 
always complimentary or agreeable, was at least 
terse and easily understood. Whatever he said, 
none cared to reply, for his fierce vehement will 
prevailed over even the proud volunteers who 
served under his command ; and during the whole 
period of the war, he was unchallenged, although 
every one knew he would never shelter himself 
behind his rank. 

In half an hour the royal horse were paraded, 
and riding forth in all the pride of martial power, 
through crowds of spectators, among whom were 
not a few oif the first and fairest of England's 
daughters. We made a skillful feint to attack 
Sudely Castle, which drew forth the Cirencester 
garrison from their strong defenses ; then quickly 
turning upon them, we not only b^t them back, 
but entered pell mell with them into their long 
defended town. There, there were some terrible 
scenes for half an hour; a^d then suddenly, as 
when a tropical storm has passed by, all seemed 
calm and quiet as before— except the hospitals! 

On the following day we reentered Oxford, 
in what was to me sad triumph, leading with 
us long files of our fellow-countrymen as prison- 
ers. The whole Court came to the gates to 
welcome us, and the King, gratified by the first 
victory he had gained for a long time, was also 
there. 

It was a strange sight, and one to make even 
a young man thoughtful, to behold Englani^a 
sovereign gazing on the melancholy array of 
wounded and dejected subjects as they passed 
imder his review. Many of them, sustained by 
a high spirit, however misplaced, bore themselves 
with the air of martyrs m a noble cause ; and 
there was one especially, a tall, brave youth, 
wfat>m our soldiers 'had snamefuUy stripped of 
his ppper garment, and exhibited thereby a form 
of noble symmetry, gashed with several deep 
wounds, which obliged him to be carried on 
horseback. As he passed by the King, the ladies, 
and nobles of the Court, he held himself upright 
with an efibrt, the agony of which was onl^ 
visible in the cianmiy sweat that burst from his 
pale forehead. 

" Pog of a rebel ! " exclaimed an old woman 
in the crowd, when she saw him demean himself 
with such brave insolence. 

The young Puritan turned upon her a look of 
lofty and unutterable scorn, and fell dead I* A 
dozen eager servants hastily removed the ofiTend- 
ing corpse, but its late possessor had triumphed : 
Uie incident had spoiled the scene ; the King re- 
tired, and the remainder of the procession had no 
spectator belonging to theCourt 

* A Act, abo related by Lord Clarextdon. 
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I will not dwell longer on the minor details of 
this mournful war. All that my imagination 
iiad pictured of grandeur and proud pleasure in a 
military career gave way before the sad and 
stem reality of experience. 

NeFertheless war, whatever it be, has its dan- 
gerously bright illusions. It is always a stirring 
spectacle to see a brave army drawn out for 
battle, and nothing in our life can equal the 
^w and glorious sense of power as we cha)rged 
Plundering over the trembling ground to the 
fierce music of the trumpets, in chorus with the 
wild hurrah of our dauntless soldiers. But when 
tiie living wall of our foe is reached, and borne 
down and crushed beneath horses' hoofs ; when 
its living fragment^ resolve themselves into indi- 
vidual men, shrieking for quarter in our own 
hoasehold language; when we dare not show 
the pity we feel, or restrain the maddened 
trooper's rage against his enemy ; then the soul 
«ickens, and we curse the grim mockery that 
rejoices in such a scene, and dares to call it 
triumph. 

Thus I was musing as I rode toward Oxford, 
when Lord Falkland joined company with me, 
and remarked that my aspect was not in keeping 
with the occasion : ^^ especially," added he, cor- 
dially and kindly, ^' as jou distinguished yourself 
sot onlj in valor, but in clemency — ^by far the 
isnr virtue now-a-days." 

*^ To you," I replied^ ^ both seem so natural, 
that I take the more friendly your observing any 
attempt on my part to imitate you." 

'^ As to what they call couiap;e," said Falk- 
land, "" 1 have no [Mretensions to rival my mastiff 
in that quality : and as to clemency, to say the 
trath, I am ashamed to set the hfe of others 
against such a stake as that of my own. Whilst 
inactual strife^ I endeavor to believe that it is my 
duty — as minister at war, y6u know — ^" (and 
here he smiled,) ^^ ' to smite and spare not,' to use 
ft Puritanism. But often, afterward, I find my- 
self haunted by what I have done ; I can then 
still my accusing conscience only by reflecting 
that I have helped to remove some sufierers 
from evil days to come ; and that I myself would 
be grateful to the sword that should so open for 
me a way to peace — ^the only peace that is to be 
found." 

I was touched by these sad words, and by the 
confidential tone in which a person so highly 
considered as Lord Falkland addressed me; I 
was struck too at finding such a coincidence with 
my own reflections in the sentiments he express- 
ed. I afterward found^ however, that these 
sentiments were very widely shared, by almost 
all, indeed, excepting those who made their sub- 
sistence by war, and their fortunes by plunder. 

But it struck me that mere patriotism, how- 
ever strong, was not a sufficiently romantic feel- 
ing to account for Lord Falkland's proverbial 
contempt of death. I suspected some more tender 
cause : I could not help taking a deep interest in 
his confession, and I ventor^ to ask whether 
peace was well assured to i^yose who sought it by 
a voluntary ^eath f 

" And even if it were," I added, " can you wish, 
tmsummoned, to leave your high name and all its 
responsibilities — ^your home ,to desolation, and 
your wife to misery — ^for the mere sake of noise- 
less and unanxious sleep?" 

Falkland winced: I had touched' him where I 
inteded not The truth wu, (as I afterwwd 



understood,) that like 'most men of a warmly 
poetic imagination, he had married the wrong 
woman, having unconsciously disguised and ax- 
rayed her in the rich wardrobe of liis own ideas. 
I know not what was the poor lady's fault; 
probably there was none, except her husband's 
unsatisfied and unsatisfiable aspirations. The 
ideal woman ' of such u inind as his' is a formic 
dable rival to any real woman of mortal mold. 

^^Name, home, wife!" he exclaimed; "the 
last comprises all three : as she is, so they azo 
valued. If our modem Eves only knew how 
they can make or unmake the Eden of man's 
life, they would not so often listen to the serpent 
vanities, jealousies, and wayward tempers, that 
play the devil with us. When woman was ap- 
pointed a helpmate unto man, there was no 
fierceness in the lion, no poison in the flower ; but 
when she took the apple and our destiny into her 
own hands, she seems to have become more 
changed herself than the world that she plunged 
in misery." 

He paused for a moment, half smiline at his 
far-fetched accusation, and then added thought- 
fuUy: 

" Yet have I seen one such woman as seems 
qualified to fulfill woman's original sacred mission, 
to comfort, ennoble^ and bless our doomed race.* 
One, who, gifted with the grace, and beauty, and 
intellect of an angel, appears to have ail the 
long-suffering, and gentleness, and tenderness, 
that befits a child of man. One whose bosom 
would afford a paradise of rest to the weary an^ 
wounded spirit that sought refuge and solace 
from the self-sacrificing generous heart that beat 
within." 

He was silent for a few minutes, and I list- 
ened anxiously to the touching, though un- 
tunable voice, that conjured up a vision seldom 
long absent from my own imagination. « I was 
startled by the question with which he resumed 
his speech. 

" By the bye," he said. " you are a Lincoln- 
shire man; you perhaps know a family named 
Demiroy ? Ah, I see you do J and now I recol- 
lect, I saw you with the fair Phcebe yesterday, hi 
very confidential intercourse. Well ! never blush 
for it, at least not to me. Phcebe is the very 
damsel to form the love-dream of a young Cava- 
lier, and keep him from all the gross realities 
that deform so many of our comrades' lives. 
Right glad am I to ^d that since she must 
needs mix in this fold of tainted sheep, there 
is some one to come between her and that wolf 
Digby." 

I hastened to undeceive my companion, say- 
ing: ^^But you are mistaken, my dear Lora; 
she you speak of is an old and dear playmate of 
mine, — we were children together, but nothing 
more : and as to Lord Digby, I know nothing of 
him that deserves such an epithet as you apply to 
him. I have ever found him a kind and warm ' 
friend." 

"Ay, ay," resumed Falkland, "&ir and fiUse, 
fair and false. I know him better than you do ; 
but though I like him not, I would scom to dis- 
parage him, if it were not necessary for you, 
young and inexperienced as you are, to beware of 

* Warwick astertB, and Lord Clarendon hints, what 
onr Cayalier here states ; Lord Falkland seems to 
hare been as unhappy in private as' in public life. 
From the day of Newbury to that of Waterloo, there 
have probably been few battles without r '* ' 

Deoiu. 
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Turn. I tell you that I)i^l>y fancies bimflelf 
violently in love with this girl, whom he met in 
some of his masquerading and mischievous ram- 
bles ; and more than that, I can tell you that you 
owe him little for your fevor with the King. Not 
that he wishes any evil to you personally, but he 
wishes your removal from about the court ; and 
that with a true courtiers vehemence in small 
things." 

" But," I remonstrated, *• if Lord Digby had any 
designs against me, he would scarcely have inter- 

^ ested himself in my favor, in the first instance, 
with the Icing." 

" Ah," replied Falkland, "fortunately for you, 
you know little yet of courts and courtiers. He 
could not keep either your arrival at Nottingham, 
or your father^s generous service secret; 'but he 
did his best to render both unacceptable, by re- 
presenting them as bribes from Lord Hastings to 
CHp restored to the royal favor. To this you must 
attribute the King's cold reception of you at yoiu: 
first interview ; although when his generous na- 
ture prevailed over his prejudices, he endeavored 
to render justice to your motives." 

Astonished as I was by such duplicity on Dig- 
by's part, I was too much interested in the former 
part of Falkland's story to dwell upon what 
merely related to myself: it seemed to me, more- 
over, to be the slightest matter in the world to 
call Lord Digby to account for his conduct ; and 
with this resolution I dismissed the subject from 

.my thoughts, and turned to that in which I felt 
more interest. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
f 

Yeti muerta, tau escondida. 

Come peace, come death ! come silently, 

And souna no knell, no warning give, 

Lest the sweet bliss of Welcoming thee 

Should rouse my wearied soul to live. 

Cakcionero d£ Valenda. 

" Have you long known the lady of whom you 
spoke so admiringly just now?" I inquired, with 
some hesitation. 

" Unfortunately for me, no," he replied. " It 
was justbefore the outbreak of this unhappy war 
that I first beheld her. In those times I vainly 
hoped that aU our differences might be composed 
by mutual sacrifices and mutual confidence on the 
. part of the royal and popular advisers. With 
this view I frequented the society of the latter. It 
was at one of their meetings that I learned the 
cruel persecution to which an able and upnright 
minister had been subjected by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The person I speak of had been 
a brave and devoted officer of the King's. At the 
luckless sieg^ of Rochelle, he had been wounded 
and taken prisoner by the French- and there, in 
* his imprisonment, solitude and suffering wrought 
in him somewhat the same sort of change that 
Ignatius Loyola had experienced. His life had 
previously exhibited the thoughtless and sensual 
character too common amongst our young offi- 
cers^ but when his earthly vi^w became Iwund- 
ed by the narrow and dreary precincts of a prison 
hospital, his active and inquiring spirit soared 
away, and sought refuge in the invisible world 
beyond. Already secretly impressed (though as 
■an enemy to it) by the (krkly enthusiastic sys- 1 
tern of the Puritans, he now exerciMd hisl 



thoughts Upon that system. In a woid, he be- 
came, like Saul, a convert to the |Hrinci|des he 
had persecuted. He escaped from prison, made 
his way to England, and, after some strange ad«> 
ventures which I know, not, entered into the 
Church. His asceticism and his eloquence at first 
obtained for him considerable license for his 
non*conforming habits, but his vehement nature 
soon became altogether impatient of the cold, of- 
ficial forms so sternly insisted on by Laud. He 
was accordingly cited before the Ecclesiastical 
Courts* he made some submission or composi- 
tion, which satisfied the churchmen for the time ; 
and he returned to his poor curacy then the only 
means of support for himself and an infirm mo- 
ther. But he became more ardent in his obnox- 
ious views as the flames of dissent were spread 
abroad throughout England : or else the Church 
became more exacting. At length, it required of 
him such conces^ons as he could not or would 
not make. WitHbut further process, he was su- 
perseded, suddenly, in the midst of winter, flung 
abroad upon the w^orld. penniless, and what was 
far worse to him, forbiaden to preach, under pain 
of banishment. His mother died of the hard- 
ships attendant on the change, and their ejects 
ment at that inclement season ; and so it seemed 
to him, that she was murdered by the Church. 
He was left alone in the world. 

" Such, at least, was the case which I heard 
stated, and in which I naturally interested myself. 
Pym, who narrated it, amplified the story, and 
added a thousand touching incidents, skillfully 
striking all the sympathies which his marvelous 
knowledge of human nature enables him to play 
upon so successfully. I ought to have been more 
upon my guard against statements coming from 
such a quarter : but when he ceased to speak, I 
heard a gentle si^h, and for the first time, I ob- 
served that a young ^irl of exquisite grace and 
beauty had been a listener as well as I. Her 
eyes sought mine, as if to see what effect the tale 
had produced on others. Such eyes ! so soul- 
possessed, so full of a spiritual light, that shone 
all the brighter through the unconscious tean 
that filled them. It seemed to me, as if the very 
angel of pity stood by, to champion with her 
gentle power the wronged victim whose fate had 
already powerfully interested me. I always told 
Hyde that I never was intended by nature for a 
statesman : as the Persians say, I carry my judg- 
ment in my heart and not in my head. Accord- 
ingly, 1 vowed to the Puritans to take their part. 
I pledged myself that veiy night, in the House of 
Parliament, to call the prelates to account, and you 
know I kept my word. I was rewarded for my 
impetuous and perhaps rash declaration, by a look 
of approval from the fair listener, and that look 
haunts me still. I sought her acquaintance ; I 
found in her a perfect sympathy with every bet- 
ter impulse of my nature, whilst every narrow 
or sectarian feeling seemed, like bats, to shrink 
from the clear sunshine of her presence. 

" Wrapped in one of those trances of thought 
that so often blind men to their actual position, I 
continued my intercourse with the demagogues, 
as I must now call them, and with* my beautiful 
instructress. With respect to this outlawed 
churchman, .1 could not myself offer him an 
asylum without offense to the King; but the 
lady I spoke of informed me one day that a 
place was ready for him at her father's house, 
and required only my application for it, in order • 
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t6 account for its bestowal. The affair was ar- 
ranged, and the churchman, converted by perse- 
cntion into a better Puritan, became chaplahi to 
a wavering royalist." 

During this explanation, I was several times 
on the poi9t of interrupting Lord Falkland, and 
returning his confidence in a manner that his 
-w&rda had rendered very painful and difficult I 
determined, ultimately, to ask him one question, 
the purport of which may be easily guessed, ana 
to be guided in my explanations by his reply. 

"No! by Heaven, Hastings'!" he exclaimed; 
"she never gave me the slightest encouragement, 
end if you luid known her, you never would have 
asked the question. She would not know what 
encouragement meant, indeed — no more than if 
she were already in that world where there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage ; naught but -the 
most perfect purity could produce that modest fear- 
lessness and engaging confidence that so charmed 
me. But why 1 dweU on such # subject, I scarce- 
ly know. To me she must ever remain an object 
of admiration, as unapproachable if as radiant as 
a star. Ah ! wesa-ily life flows (jn in absence of 
ail hope for ourselves or others on this side the 
tomb. Eternal war,; and strife, and struggle, 
within and without ; in our -country, in our court, 
in ourselves ! The destiny of man seems like 
that of the lesser creatures, w^ho are only bom to 
devour and to be devoured. Peace ! Peace ! 
Where could that blessed word have originated, 
save in Eden or the poet's imagination ? Peace ! 
Peace I her presence is not to be sought in 
palaces, or tl^ cushioned halls of luxury, or even 
within cloistered walls ; — ^the grave — the grave 
alone is her asylum !" 

I had listened, in silent astonishment, to this 
long confession from ene usually so restrained and 
cautious as Lord ^Falkland; and I could only 
• account for his unexpected confidence, b^ believ- 
ing tliat his sensitive nature, once -having burst 
the bounds of its usual reserve, overflowed in de- 
spite of "himself. For my part, I felt such em- 
bairassment, that I endeavored onlv by silence to 
show my sympathy with the speaker. 

Since then, this gifted and eccentric man has 
ibund the rest he sought, and, 1 trust, the peace 
he longed for; England is still writhing under 
the sulterings he bewailed; and she whom he 
associated with the cause of his despair is still as 
great a mystery as ever. 

As our conversation ceased, we entered the 
gates of Oxford, and then followed various mili- 
tary duties, and the usual contest for quarters, 
provisions for men, and assistance for our wound- 
ed. It was therefore late before I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeking Hugo, who had been .prevented 
from joining our expedition by his attendance on 
the Kxa^. 

My disappointment was great when I found 
that he had been dispatched to Stratford-upon- 
Avon, to make arrangements for the reception 
and supplies of a large detachment of Royal 
Horse, about to march northward in a few days. 
As I was changing my dress, I found that a 
wound, which I l^ad scarcely noticed, began to 
feel painful. On being examined, it proved rather, 
serious, and kept me confined to my bed for some 
<Uiy8. In that busy time, when a man was out 
nf sight, he was soon forgotten or supposed to be 
absent, and Blount strictly fulfilled tae surgeon's 
ii^nnctions to keep me quiet, by excluding every 
. visitor. The first who obtained, or perhaps sought 



for, admittance to me was Prince Rupert. He 
saluted me with rough kindness, and told me I 
was quite well, or must be so by the morrow. 

" I march to-morrow for the North," said he, 
" and I would not be so ungrateful as to leave 
you here, consuming in idle safety. We shall 
move at first by easy stages, for to say truth, I 
shall have half a hospital on horseback ; trusting 
to air and exercise to put them in fighting trim 
before we reach Birmingham. ^ Your brother 
Hugo and Dallison are gone o% to prepare for us. 
and, in short, you see you must be well, and send 
your surgeon to the right about. You lose nothing 
in leaving this fiddling and chattering town just 
now, for 9ie women have all got the chicken pox, 
or the gaol fever, or some such matter, and are 
become invisible. My surgeons are busier in 
attending fine ladies than good soldiers.'' 

I followed the Prince's advice; I called for 
meat and wine, declaring myself well, and almost 
drove Blount into a state oi mutiny by going out 
to walk. The next morning I was in the saddle 
betimes, with many another Cavalier as ill or 
worse than I was, and we marched away for the 
North. Thus I was again compelled to leave 
Oxford without again seeing Phcebe. 

Bryan, now considerably grown in stature and 
importance, rode by my side; supporting me' 
when I felt faint, cheering me when I was most 
depressed, and amusing me with an inexhaustible 
supply of private anecdotes that he had picked 
up amongst his gossips at the Court. As the 
Prince prophesied, I rapidly recovered on the 
road. When we reached Birmingham, I was still 
so weak as to be only a spectator of its capture ; 
but at Lichfield I was able to serve once more, 
which I did the better, as I had my gallant cousin 
Hotspur for a comrade. After the siege and re- 
covery of this good town, our flying army was 
recalled to Oxford by pressing dispatches from 
the King. We left Lathom House and York un- 
relieved, therefore ; and returned, reluctantly, to 
our old quarters, at the University. » 

The very evening of our arrival, my brother 
and I went to visit Phcebe ; Hugo proved the 
change that a year had wrought in his youthM 
sensations by a nervousness till then unknown to 
him. We found her in the apartment she had 
mentioned, in Merton College. When we en- 
tered, she was sitting in a window's deep recess, 
and Lady d'Aubigny sat, or rather lay, upon a 
cushion at her feet. They formed a picturesque 
group, sirongly defined by the light of lanaps 
within, and a bright moon without, each making 
strong shadows,*as their pale and red rays gleamed 
oveT cheeks, and hair, and gracefully draperied 
forms. 

Lady d'Aubigny welcomed my brother with a 
languid smile of triumph as if reclaiming a lost 
truant; but suddenly her countenance changed, 
and her eyes flashed fire, as Hugo passed her with 
a deep but distant salutation, while he grasped 
PhcebJj's profiered hand with timid eagerness ; he 
seemed to have forgotten that" Lady d'Aubigny 
was in the world. The latter soon recovered 
herself, and entered eagerly into conversation with 
me ; asking various questions relating to our late 
campaign, which showed that she was well in- 
formed concerning its operations. 

Meanwhile Hugo had lost all thought of every- 
body and everything in the presence of his beau- 
tiful Phcebe. She seemed to me to have improved 
in the demgerous art of coquetry, and to be amused 
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rather than touched by his romantic admiiation. 
Just then Lord Digby entered the room, and with- 
out ceremon}^ took all the conversation in it on 
himself. 

I was not in a mood to appreciate his gift at 
that moment, but I was comjpelled to admire the 
inimitable dexterity and brilliance of his dis- 
course. Without the least approach to dog^matism 
or patronizing airs, he seemed to exercise some 
undefined species of authority and winning influ- 
ence over his hellurers ; one by one admitting each 
into partnership wfth his best thoughts and hap- 
piest conceits; so that^ instead of a rival, he 
made each listener self-mterested in the prospe- 
rity of his jest. For Lady d'Aubigny he had 
some tale of a political intngue^ whose dramatis 
persons were made to amuse all the company, 
while its purport was confidentially dropped into 
her private ear. To Hugo he told, in most touch- 
ing terms, the sad story of the gallant youag 
Fieldii!ig's unhappy failure and his doom. Even 
for me, on whose orow he saw a cloud lowering^ 
he endeavored to frame a palatable eulogy for 
the late affair at Lichfield ; but finding me ungra- 
ciously disposed, he tum^ haughtily away and 
addressed himself to Phoebe. Then I became 
more deeply interested, and argued ill from the 
very fact of his postponing his address to her as 
to the least doubtful hearer in the room. 

What a change took place in his manner as he 
approached her ! Instead of the bold and almost 
exulting confidence with which he had tempered 
his communication to others, he at once assumed 
an air of timid and deferential yet most honest 
seeming, in addressing her. The scoff and the 
jest were laid aside as weapons that he had no 
longer use for, and a frank simplicity took their 
place. I could not help cursing him in my heart, 
as Phoebe turned her beautiful eyes toward him, 
. beaming with too much of the confidence he so 
dangerously sought. In a few minutes the once 
frank-hearted girl and her insidious admirer were 
engaged and absorbed in deep^ low conversation, 
wmle Hugo— the generous, the noble, and the 
true, stood alone and neglected in the center of 
the room. He seemed to feel some annoyance, 
but nothing more ; so entire and trusting was his 
faith in the playfellow of his childhood, that sus- 
picion, or its grim avenger, jealousy, never oc- 
curredf to his mind. He remained,, however, rest- 
less and embarrassed, as if waiting for the end. 

Meanwhile the Lady d'Aubigny watched the 
whole scene with eager and delighted eyes ; and 
when, at length, her gaze met Hugo's glance, 
she riveted it by a look — ^full of fatal meaning — 
toward the recess. There leaned Phoebe, with 
eyes averted indeed from the eloquent Digby,. but 
listening apd glistening, and brighter for the re- 
flection 01 the raised color of her cheek. Digby 
seemed to hover over her ; the points of his lace 
collar sometimes actually touched her sleeve, and 
she trembled slightly, but moved not from where 
she stood. At length my eyes ventured to meet 
Hugo's : his cheek, a short time before, wore the 
warm hue of sanguine youth and purest health, 
while his hish forehead was of marble white- 
ness. Now that forehead was dark with its first 
flush of shame and ire, and his cheeks were ashy 
pale. 

He almost rudely flung away the hand of Lady 
d'Aubigny that rested on his sleeve, and strode 
toward the door. I followed him ; I told him at 
once what I feared he felt, but added that I knew 



Losd Digby had some coofidenee wit^ Phcabe, 
who had nevertheless warned us against him. I 

" So you see," I added, " this sceney— which I | 
grant you seemed strange, is a meve matter of 
business.- However, you will perhaps like to be 
by yourself, and I must return j for I, too, have 
some business with this Lord." 

With a struggle between hope and sadness. 
Hugo grasped my hand and passed oat ; I letumea 
to Lady d'Aubigny's apartment. 

Phoebe had left the window and wsms looking 
pensive ; Disby was conversing gayly with the 
widow. I drew near the f<»iner, and observed , 
to her in a low voice that I presumed she had 
found a warning she once gave me was unneoes- 
sairy in her own case. 

^'Oh!" she exclaimed, with glistening eyes, 
^' you cannot conceive how I havc^ wronged mm* 
I now know him to be generous and true-hearted, 
as formerly I believed mm to be false." 

I looked at hercteadily, and the blood mounted 
to her delicate cheek. 

'Lady," said I, "I know that to return your 
warning, against this bold, bad man will be as 
vain as it is necessary ; I can only deplore the 
blindness of one whom I have known so long. 
and regarded so tenderly." 

Digby, whose quick ear nothing escaped, now . 
finished some jest to Lady d'Aubigny, and joined 
us with the remark : ^* Our affairs must be even 
as deplorable as Falkland would represent them, 
if this redoubtable Cavalier finds aught to deplose 
in such a presence." 

"• I was deploring falsehood and treachery," I 
replied, "which unfortunately may force their 
way into the presence, if not into the favor, of 
purity itself." 

" Too true," returned Digby, with mock senti- 
ment, "even as the Father of lies obtained 
admission into truthful Eden But dare I inquire • 
to what your aphorism refers ? Or perhaps"-^ 
he added, in a lower voice — "I had better post' 
pone the inquiry to a future opportunity." 

After a few commonplace remarks, in whicb 
no trace whatever of disturbance appeared in his 
voice or countenance, Lord Digby took his leave, 
and I almost immediately followed him. Phoebe 
seemed rather uneasy than alarmed, and I^y 
d'Aubigny was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to take much notice of others.. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Or gli animosi a ritrovar si vanne. 

Con senno i pa^si dispensando, ed art« 

Ecco si vede incominciar Tassalto, i 

Sanar il ferro, or girar basio, or altob. 

£ra a parar, piu ch' a ferire, intelitoy 
£ non sapea egli stesso il suo deiire. 
Spegnor Ainaldo saria mal contento ; 
N^ vorria volentieri egli morire. 

Akxosto. 

" Well I my Lord," exclaimed Digby, as we 
met in the court-yard below, " there is need of 
few words between us : — I accept the challenee 
which your manner gave ju.st now, and I should 
spare you the trouble of further words upon the 
subject, but that I would fidn know to what I 
am to refer the honor of crossing swords with so 
distinguished a personage 'i^ 

Strange to say, I was rather at a loss to reply 
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to this very natund questibi^. I had iadignatioii 
enough to quarrel with a host of Bigbys, but a 
formal reason for doing so was not so easy to 
asaign. JVf y sole impulse had been to take the 
quarrel out of Hugo's hand. Be, at least, had no 
valid reason to assign for what I well knew was 
inevitable, /had suffered the more pal^ble in- 
jury of treachery, but I had not known how far 
Lcuid Falkland had spoken undei an implied con- 
fidence. 

At length I replied : '^Permit me, too, to ask 
you one question, to which your , reply wiU 
jfiinish an answer to your own. When I had the 
honor of escorting your Lordship to Nottingham, 
did your report concerning me to the King agree 
with the professions you were pleased to make to 
jne on that occasion ?" 

^ Enough," said Digby, coloring slightly, not- 
withstan(ung his self-possessicn ; " enough, — ^you 
have lent an ear to tne usual csdumnies agamst 
Be, and that is sufficient to make me the chal- 
lenger." 

"/For that, at least, I have' to thank jrou," I 
leplied hastily. ^^ The Eling may excuse in your 
Lordship's case — ^what would doubtless incapaci- 
tate me from ever having the honor, of serving 
him, as my father proved m the case of a former 
lnvorite." 

Lord Digby was silent for a moment— perhaps 
the remembrance of his having informea me of 
this &ct — ^perhaps some impulse of generous 
feeling influenced him. When he spoke again, it 
was without any remains of his former haughty 
manner. 

"I know not how it is," said he, "or what 
Iwsy devil perverts all my intentions. I know 
that I intended to have deserved and, if possible, 
to have gained your friendship, but some other 
pressing matter prevented me from immediately 
taking the best steps to secure that end. How- 
ever, that matters not now. No man shall ever 
say that George Digby shrank fnxn a challenge, 
«r permitted an ini^t to pass unavenged. You 
have but to name the time and place." 

" This moment, if it please you," said I, anx- 
ious to prevent Hugo from havmg time to meet 
with my antagonist 

"Nay, nay," said Digby, carelessly, "you are 
too good a swordsman for me to meet, without 
first settling my affairs; and I have lived too 
long and bi^y not to have many such afiairs to 
aetSe. This evening, if you will, I shall attend 
you at Bagley Wood, at sundown. One word 
more: the King's orders against the duello are 
strict ; let this appear to be a chance quarrel and 
encounter, and let us have no third ]^rson 
pRsent." 

This matter being arranged. Lord Digby re- 
paired to Christchurch to amuse the King, and to 
plot new schemes for the mere sake of plotting. 
I hastened to Prince Rupert ; for I remembered 
well how my father suffered life-long disgrace for 
such an act as I was now about to commit. 

I found his Highness walking i^ and down his 
anall apartment very rapidly : his hat was flung 
open one chair, his scarlet cloak upon another, and 
his sword lay upon the table which was strewn 
with papers. His right hand was thrust into the 
breast of his doublet, and with the left he was 
gesticulating violently, whilst he dictated to his 
aecretaiy Bennet what I conceived to be a letter. 

" Welcome 1" he exclaimed to me, as I en- 
teied} then tunung to his secretary, he con- 



tinued his dictation thus : — "*'And I openly dare 
the most valiant and quick-sighted of that false 
faction to name the time, the person, or the 
house, where tmy child or woman lost so much 
as a hair of their heads by me or any of our 
soldiers.'* — ^There^ Bennet, that wUl do for the 
present. — ^Now, Hastings^ what's your business 7 
never mind your apologies ; I was only inditing 
a rejoinder to those black-hearted knaves, the 
Puritan bravoes of the pen, who have been long, 
striving to assassinate my reputation. I prefer 
arguing with them at the swonl's point ; -but this 
paper bullet may reach the white-livered scribes^ 
who never budge beyond their ambuscades at 
the writing-desk." 

In a few wards I told him frankly my position, 
adding, " I dare not officially ask your Highness's 
leave to fight, but I am sure you will paraon me, 
when I teU you all the circumstances attending 
my challenge." 

"By St. George," exclaimed the Piince, "I 
am only sorry that I cannot take your place 
against that impostor Digby, nor even be your 
second. No, I must know nothing abdut the 
business ; but I'll see you safe through its conse- 
quences, notwithstanding our royal uncle hath, 
in his clemency, forbidden all duello, — a thing im- 



Encouraged by the Prince's manner, I pro- 
ceeded boldly to ask him to send Hugo out of the 
way instantly. His Highness has kind and even 
gentle feelings concealed beneath his stem man- 
ner, as his heart beats warmly under his cold, 
iron harness : he has a kindly feeling^ especially 
for that fraternal affection, which I did not scru- 

Fle to confess to him. I told nim that Hugo and 
were alone in the world ; that the love of a* 
household was for me concentrated in that one 
brother whom I now sought to save. My request 
was favorably heard for the sake of Prince Mau- 
rice J his Highness's only comment on it, how- 
ever, was a loud call, which was answered by a 
tall, eagle-eyed Cavalier ; a personage of doubt- 
ful origin, but unquestionable courage anU activi« 
ty, well known to us all as Rupert's Mercury. 

" How fares Captain Dallison to-day ?" inquir* 
ed the Prince of this individual, concerning an 
officer who had been wounded the day previous- 
ly, in fighting his way to Oxford with a newly- 
raised squadron of- horse. 

"The Captain is pretty well, your Highness/^ 
replied the officer; "but for his arm, that's 
twisted almost out of him j and he''s somewhat 
disturbed by the fever, which taking sack instead 
of soporifics seems to produce." 

" Well," said the Prince, "he is scarcely fit iei 
duty under those circumstances ; but his rustic 
troopers must be tamed by service, for I findlliey 
are playing the devil in tne town. Go get them 
into the saddle, and find out Sir Hugo Hastings 
instantly, to take them toward Reading, whither 
I have a message for the Lord General. Yon 
may tell him it is a service of moment." 

The officer disappeared at the last word of 
the young General's orders : I did not importune 



his Highness with my thanks, but retired, mak- 
ing a simple acknowledgment of his kindness. 

I hastened to my quarters, which consisted of 
two small dark roonos in High street They 
seemed darker than usual. Blount looked dis- 

*Tliig very paisage may now be read in Prinea 
Rupert's ''Declaration," in the British Museum. The 
Cavalier's memory was true almost to the letter. 
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inal even to grimness, though I allowed him the 
indulgence of announcing a long list of casualties 
consequent on our fete forced march. His hu- 
mor seemed to suit me, and I let him talk on 
whilst I was. changing my dress for one better 
■adapted to the approaching strife. At length I 
directed him to seek out and accompany my brother 
Hugo on his expedition, and when freed from his 
presence, I proceeded to settle some few affairs; 
-on reflection, however, I decided only to write to 
Zillah. I was anxious that if I fell, my encoun- 
. ter with Digby should appear a casual one to 
Hugo ; and as all that I possessed would natur- 
ally revert to him, I had no legal arrangements to 
' execute. My faithful followers, Bryan and old 
Blount, would, I knew, be well cared for without 
my directions, so that I had only my private 
feelings to consult. 

I will not say that I had a presentiment that I 
•should fall; but knowing Digby's skill as a 
swordsman and unscrupulous disposition, I felt 
that it was not unlikely. It was only the pre- 
vious week that Sir Frederick Aunion had fallen 
in a similar aflxiir, which had produced'the King's 
rigorous denunciation of all future duels ; there- 
fore, conqueror or conquered, I had as little that 
was pleasant to look forw'ard to — as a duelist 
deserves^ So I now think. I ^Aew prepared for 
the transaction as I should have done for any 
other indispensable business or military duty. 

Assuming my hawking dress, with my usual 
rapier as my only weapon, I sallied forth to the 
place of rendezvous. I left my letter for Zillah 
concealed, so as to avoid all present observation j 
it ran thus: — 

" Zillah : — I should not presume thus to address 
you for the first time, if it were not also to be 
the last. The hand tnat traces these few lines 
will be cold in death before they reach you ; the 
voice that ventures to complain will be silenced. 
How entirely your being influenced and possess- 
ed mine, I now feel more than ever; — ^now, 
when, at the approach of death, you are the only 
jperson on the earth to whom I address one part- 
ing word. And even to you I write, not for the 
sake of the dead but of the living; to ^re you 
future sorrow, and, perhaps, to save otners from 
yet greater grief. In this hope I must inform 
you of circumstances, which from you of all oth- 
ers. I should "have otherwise kept secret. 

"Your sister is here, as you are aware ; but 
.you are not aware that she is in the most dan- 
gerous of all society, where all the vices of a 
camp are combined with all the fiascinations of a 
court, you have heard of Lord Digby : he has 
openly professed himself an admirer of your sis- 
ter's ; and admiration, such as his, I need not tell 
even you, is a scandal, not an honor. In a word, he 
and my brother met this morning in your sister's 
presence. Lord Digby then received so marked 
a preference that Hugo retired in sorrow and 
despair. I feared the consequences for him, pro- 
cured his immediate dispatch upon military busi- 
ness, and during his absence became involved in 
a quarrel with one whom I must now call his 
jival. As you will only receive this letter in 
case that quarrel should have a fatal result, I thus 
write to you without reserve. 

" Your own judgment will dictate to you what 
IS best to be done with respect to your sister. If 
I should fall, Digby will probably have to fly ; 
but the King is more than merciful to those 



whom he loves, and doubtless this daageioas 
courtier will soon be recalled. If your sister re- 
main at Oxford, he will then be more dangerous 
than ever to her peace, as she will have si^ered 
anxiety and pain on his account. Young and 
beautiful as she is, she has no adviser or protect- 
ress here who deserves the name. One woid 
more ; I should not presume thus to interfere in 
such a matter but for the fraternal feeling with 
which I have always regarded her — ^the pain that 
her sorrow 'would cause to you, and the know- 
ledge that my memory will be secure in your 
generous keeping from all unworthy imputations. 

" Now, Zillah, farewell ! With you' is associ- 
ated all that my young life has ever knowa of 
happiness and hope. You first taught me to as- 
pire to a life of purity — and to feel the degrada- 
tion of a m^e life of pleasure. Through the 
bright medium cf your mind, I felt how beauti- 
ful was the world that seemed unmeaning to 
other men. In your sweet keeping were oon- 
centrated all the stray desires and thoughts of 
love that ever haunt youtig hearts for good or ilL 
Even my resolution wore your form, and if in 
this most miserable war I have won some honor 
— ^the praise be yours ; — ^yours, though gained 
upon the party you espouse. 

" My life, and. love, and hope have hung upon 
you; if my reward has been a disappointed life 
and early grave, I will not blame you as the 
cause. Whatever has been your conduct, your 
motives are still to me unimpeachable, and 
doubtless worthy of yourself I will not utter 
one complaint ; reproach would be ungenerous 
when you can never reply to it But my hour 
is come, and I must say, farewell ! in the fervent 
hope and humble trust, to meet you in a world 
of truth, whence all concealment is forever 
banished." 

■# « # # 

I only left a message for my brother, and some 
orders K>r Bryan, as if I expected to return soon. 
I was resolved to do so, if sdive, and to meet my 
trial, whatever the penalty might be ; and I de- 
termined not to take Dighy^B fife under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Sustained by this resolution, and by the indif* 
ference to death that long familiarity with danger 
had taught me, I rode away almost cheerfully to 
the place of meeting. It was a secluded little 
meadow, Enclosed on three sides by-a thicket, on 
the fourth by a hi^ hedge. As I pushed aside 
the branches, to force an entrance through ^the 
hedge, the scene of action «tood revealed, and 
there I found Digby, thoughtfully leaning on his 
sword. 

On seeing me, he made a grave salutation, and 
proceeded to loose the points of his cloak with 
the utmost indifference. When he flung it from 
him and stood up to his full hight, I could not 
help admiring, not only the symmetry and beau- 
ty of his person, but the calm, unostentatious 
courage that shone steadily in hn eyes. No 
trace of anger, or even of a stem p|Urpose, was 
there ; his better genius seemed to inspire him, 
and he -looked the model of a soldier and a gen- 
tleman. 

It was on a soft and pleasant evening that we 
srtood there, Digby and I, face to face — to fight, 
as each believed, till one of us should die. The 
earth that we trod upon looked bright and hope- 
ful with all the flowers and young grass of spring. 
The sky that ai^ched us over was calm, and glow- 
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big vrith. all heavenly tints. Birds, bold in their 
happiness, sang over our heads till scared away 
by the flash of our swords, now drawn at the 
same moment, and chasing away all thought but 
that of. how to dim their shining ! Often have I 
thought since of the strange contrast bfetween the 
calm of all without, eveiv to our own features, 
and the strife within — the invisible anger that 
urged us on to that most fell and unnatural of all 
fights, a duel. 

Since then, I have learned to perceive the 
greatness of my crime ; but then, I was so un- 
conscious, of any guilt, that before I crossed 
swords with my enemy, I knelt upon one knee, 
and offered up a'brief and humble prayer. Dig- 
by made no such sign, but he turned aside, per- 
haps in courtesy. We then addre'ssed ourselves 
to our task. 

On measuring weapons, Digby^s appeared to 
be half a foot longer than mine. . He placed it 
under his foot, to break off. the point ; tne grass, 
however, was soft, the steel was strong, and it 
would not break. I interrupted his further at- 
tempt, by saying, that I considered the shortness 
of my sword as an advantage. 

" Be it so !" he said, as he advanced ; and the 
next moment we were engaged. 

My antagonist Was an accomplished swords- 
man, and had all the advantages of perfect cool- 
ness and consummate courage ; but I soon ascer- 
tained that he was no match for me, whose 
chosen exercise and amusement fencing had been 
from my youth. It was evident to me, however, 
tluit Digby was only playing, and was. at all 
events, anxious to avoid making a fatal point. 
More than once, his sword scratched my doublet 
sleeve ; but we both warmed in the exciting 
game, and at last I received and turned his blade 
so as to wrench it from' his hand, and send it 
bigh into the air. Notwithstanding his anger at 
being thus foiled, it was evident that he wished 
to make my refusal to take advantage of his dis- 
eomflture an excuse for putting an end to the 
^parrel. This would by no means have suited 
my views ; I told him, tauntingly, to take up 
\aa' sword, and to prove his hand less false than 
his assertions. 

My words wrought u sudden change. I saw a 
different man before me : his eyes flashing ; his 
tee^ set, and his whole frame as if in act to 
spring upon me. His attack was fierce and well 
nigh fatal, for whilst I sought for an opportunity 
to wound his sword-arm, he rushed blindly on 
and passed his sword into my side, so that I could 
only have defended myself by running him 
through the throat : his point merely grazed my 
flesh, however, and as he drew it out to repeat 
the thrust, I flung him from me with a strength 
he little expected. At that moment the branch^ 
68 of the nedge crashed, and a well-mounted 
horseman plunged through them into the little 
field where we stood. 

" Away, away 1" he cried ; upon your lives or 
liberties away I The Kling has learned your 
purpose, and a troop of horse is after you. Never 
was he known so angry ; he swears to make an 
example of you both — ^if the offender were his 
own son. He knows of this grave cavalier,'' he. 
continued, pointing to me; "but for you, my 
Lord Digby, you are supposed to be unknown, 
and may escape if you can only reach Oxford by 
another route ; as tor you, my gentle cousin, you 
must be off without delay.'' 



It was Harry Hotspur, who had come, as he 
thought, to rescue me. I thanked him for his 
good intentions, but professed my determination 
to finish the afiair I had come upon — adding that 
I had far more to fear from the royal anger than 
Lord Digby had. 

" 'Fore George !" exclaimed Hastings, " it were 
a pity to break off what you seem so earnest o£ 
Lumsden's horse, however, are at hand to arrest 
you, and I must try to mislead them. If I suc- 
ceed, I "will return incontinently to make my 
compliments to the survivor." 

So saying, he put his horse again at the thick 
fence, and disappeared as suddenly as he had 
entered. 

And now we recommenced our attack in a 
"different spirit from before : each more cautious 
of his antagonist, and more resolved to bring the 
matter to a quick decision. I afforded my ene- 
my what he thought an opportunity to pass 
within my guard^ but as he lounged forward, 
hfe found his arm impaled upon my sword. He 
shrank, and involuntarily quivered for a mo- 
ment with the pain ; then, drawing himself up, 
he remained motionless, perhaps expecting my 
next and fatal thrust. When I restored to him 
his sword, with some cold compliment on the 
manner in which he had used it, he smiled, and 
frankly extended to me his un wounded hand. 

" I offer you," said he, all that you have left 
me, in frank and cordial pledge that you shall 
henceforth find me your true friend, and, lo! 
here is our Hotspur for my witness." 

My cousin reappeared through the hedge, in 
high glee at having sent our pursuers on the 
wrong scent, and he was still more pleased wii . 
the 'issue of the fight. , To say the truth, though 
brave, and generous and truthful himself, he was 
a warm friend of Digby's, and looked upon his 
faults with a very lenient eye. 

With some difficulty we made a sling for the 
wounded arm and got the sufferer on his horse : 
then, in defiance of my cousin's advice, we rode 
deliberately toward Oxford, and found ourselves 
under arrest as soon as we entered the ^tes. 
Digby's wound was severe, and confined him to 
his bed ; this was all that I desired, and I accord- 
ingly submitted to my own imprisonment with 
resignation. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

I have a man's mind bu^a woman's might; 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel. 

Shakspkaex. 

One day he oame before the king, 
And kneeled low on his knee— 
A boon, a boon, my good uncle, 
I crave to ask of thee. 

AuLD Maitland. 

By the Prince's favor I was a prisoner in my 
own apartments, and my first care was to loot 
for my letter to Zillah, and to bum it. It wa» 
gone ! A white flag to Essex, on occasion of an 
exchange of prisoners, had afforded an opportu- 
nity for sending letters to London, and this was 
as eagerly seized on by the garrison at Oxford as 
by mariners at sea who find a homeward-bound 
ship. Bryan had come to seek for letters, and 
having, with unlucky ingenuity, discovered that 
to Zillah, he had dispatched it 
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It was mortiffipg and provoking in the highest 
degree, nay, grievously aosurd, this false announ- 
cing of one's own death. But there was no help 
for it ; the privileged messenger had gone out in 
hot haste, and the outposts of tlie enemy were at 
this period within a few miles of Oxford. 

As I was meditating on this unpleasant suhjeet, 
I heard a loud step upon the stair, and without a 
knock Prince Rupert entered, and greeted me 
with his usual hlunt, manly kindness : 

'* Well done !" he exclaimed, " well done, I 
«ay, and again, well done! You have given 
Bigb^ a lesson, and what is better, you nave 
put mm out of the way for some time to come ; 
80 that honest men will have some chance of 
being listened to. Now up, man, and come 
to the King; 'fore George, he is in a royal pas- 
sion, and it is quite a pleasure to see him chafed 
for once." 

"With your Highness's good leave," said I, 
" his Majesty's anger is by no means a source of 
amusement to me, and 1 will beg to postpone 
the honor you propose to me till to-morrow." 

"What ho, there!" cried the Prince, good- 
humoredly ; " you guards, conduct the prisoner to 
the King." 

Two arquebusiers now presented themselves, 
whom I was fain to follow as directed. The 
Prince took my arm as we walked along, and 
talked merrily of the approaching interview. 
When we entered Ghristchurch, however, he re- 
agned me to the guards, and preceded me into 
the Great Hall, where the King was at supper. 

I and my guards soon became so mingled with 
the groups of officers at the lower end of that 
large apartment, that we remained unnoticed. 
' I could see Prince Rupert, however, and even 
hear his voice, which was never subdued to a 
courtly tone, except when addressed to woman's 
ear. 

The King's table, however, was brightened 
on this occasion by the presence of some ladies, 
as well as other guests. Lady Isabella Thynne 
sat on his left band, and the Duchess of Kich- 
mond on his right, and by her Grace's side was a 
vacant place, which Prince Rupert took, after a 
formal salutation to the other ladies, and some 
famiUar nods of recognition to their Cavaliers. 
I watched every circumstance closely, and some- 
what anxiously, for it was not unlikely that the 
iutm-e fortunes of my life were then at issue. 

The King looked more grave than usual, and 
his manner seemed to impress all those at table 
with him, except the Prince, who was in the 
highest spirits, and talked and laughed loudly. 
For some time the conversation related, I believe, 
to a skirmish that had taken place in the morn- 
ing: then it seemed to me that my case, and 
presence too, were mentioned, for the king turned 
a dark and momentary glance to where I stood, 
and Prince Rupert spoke out, regardless of all 
impressions but his own. 

*^'Tis a pity," he exclaimed, "that my] Lord 
Digby could not better observe your Majesty's 
commands against dueling; for I want officers 
badly, and this afternoon's little tourney seems 
likely to cost us the services of two more. One 
could have thought that there was fighting 
enough in public, without these private recre- 
ations to help it ; but i'faith, I believe the passion, 
like most others, grows upon one by indulgence.'' 

The King made some austere reply, in which 
be appeared to attribute the blame to me, instead 



of to the quarter on which the Prince had laid it^ 

for the latter pomptly replied that " Lord Digbv, 
being the senior, and so much in his Maiesty'ft 
confidence, was at least the more responsible.'^ 

" At all events," continued the Prince, " here k 
Hastings to answer for himself. I took it upcm 
me to bring him into the presence at once ; for, % 
sooth to say, with Essex at the gates, I caimot 
well spare one of my best officers, nor his good 
troop, which, by the bye, has never received 
a shilling of pay from the royal treasury. I 
know not the moment the trumpets may sound 
'to horse;' w^herefore, I pray you, my honored 
uncle, dispose of this case at once, and forgive, or 
banisn, or hang this Hastings out of the way in- 
continently." 

Without waiting for a reply, the Prince nao- 
tioned to my guards to advance, and in a few 
moments I stood before the King ; without any 
trepidation, certainly, but I hope also without 
any approach to effrontery. In fact, I had little 
to hope, and fear has' never been my failing. I 
was sorry for the King's displeasure, but I had 
not yet learned to deplore the cause of it : I was 
well content to serve his Majesty as long as hi9 
standard stood, but I should not have much re- 
gretted a temporary suspension from that privi- 
lege. 

The King regarded me for a moment with 
a countenance that was rather mournful than 
stem, and though my eyes were cast down, I 
could feel that his glance then .wandered almost 
nervously away. After a few minutes' awk- 
ward pause he broke silence thus : 

" Lord Hastings, I could well have wished for 
a more solemn occasion, in which to judge yon 
for the gteat crime you stand accused of. Never- 
theless, a^ our nephew's zeal for our service hath 
hastened your trial thus, I wUl at once put to you 
the question on which our decision must depend. 
We are informed that you have this day engaged 
in the bloodthirsty and most unchristian act of 
dueling, contrary to our express commands, as 
well as to the law of God, Are you guilty, or 
not guilty, of this oflfense ?" 

The King was silent, and my self-possession 
was sorely shaken by the manner in which my 
accusation had been made ; and at the same time 
my attention was also disturbed by the appear* 
ance of a stir at the door, as if some one was en- 
deavoring to force an entrance. The King ap- 
peared as if a weight was taken off" his mind 
when he had spoken, and his eyes now rested 
calmly on mine, waiting my reply. 

At length I spoke ; I confessed that it was true 
I had had an encounter with one of his Majesty's 
officers ; but I denied that I had acted in a blood- 
thirsty — and I trusted, not in an unchristian— 
spirit in so doing. 

The King now rose in his chair, and of course 
his example was followed by all the company. 
" Lord Hastings," said his Majesty, " I grieve that 
you should have placed yourself in a situation to re- 
quire so indifferent an excuse. I grieve that yon 
should have incurred the punishment, which in 
justice to the souls, as well as to the bodies of 
other men, I dare not remit. If you desiie it. 
you shall be tried of this matter by a council or 
your peers ; but this I teU vou. that if they find 
you guilty, you must surely die ; yes, for your 
offense is death, by the Articles of War that we 
have ourselves promulgated I would rather, in 
consideratjion of your own and of your father'' 
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good service, bid yoli deparf tl^s realm and 
remain beyond seas for the period of your natural 
life" 

This sentence took me completely by surprise. 
But while my pride rose against the judgment, 
TO^ conscience began to suggest that it was not 
quite unrighteous. I was therefore about to re- 
tue in mlence, bowing to the ro3ral will, when 
Prince Ru^rt stepped hastily forward, and laying 
hk hand landly upon my shoulder, exclaimed : 

^I ask your Majesty's pardon, if for a moment 
I pleads the cause of this good Cavalier. You 
have pronounced sentence upon him as became a 
just sovereign, now forgive him like a magnani- 
mous King. If I were a lawyer (which Grod 
forbid) I could argue that there be very different 

rles of duello — some, I doubt not, deserving all 
hard epithets your wisdom applied to this 
ease in question — ^but there be others that are 
mere tourneys to settle points of honor, concern- 
ing some fair lady's eyes, or the quality of a 
retort. You find this brave Lord guaty from his 
own words, and his own words declare that he 
hid no bloodthirstiness ; this, I take it, makes 
all the difference between the duello^ and those 
passages of arms in which your Majesty's own 
self once took delight and so much excelled. 
Again, — where be the witnesses against my Lord 
here? and where is his opponent? He sarelj 
did not fi^ht alone, else would his bloodthirsti- 
ness be smcide. Apin I say where be the wit- 
nesses — ^without wnom no man in England is 
ordinarihr condemned." 

The ^ng's mood had gradually been changing 
during the rapid and energetic utterance of the 
Prince's friendly speech, and when his Majesty 
again spoke, it was in a milder tone. 

**" Our nephew is right ; you shall have ftave 
to call any witnesses, be they seconds oi* other, 
(thoogh I should rather call them accomplices,) 
t» prove that your object was not a deadly one ; 
and I promise you. moreover, that such witnesses 
shall have pardon.'' 

''Then here is one," exclaimed a faint but 
well-known voice, from the group near the door. 

And Digby advanced, or rather tottered for- 
ward, supported on Bryan's shoulder. He was 
carelessly, perhaps hastily, dressed ; and his 
sword arm was m a sling; he was very pale 
from loss of blood and suffering, but his spirit 
was unsubdued and unchanged. He sank upon 
one knee as he approached the King. 

"First," said he, faintly but firmly: "first^ let 
me claim for myself your Majes^'s graaous 
paidon, as just now promised ; and secondly, let 
me bear witness to this brave Lord, that my life 
was this day fireqnently in his power, and tbiat he 
spared it. For my own part, much as I deprecate 
your Majesty's displeasure, I am not now able 
oven to pray for forgiveness. My voice fails ; 
but your royal clemency will let my very silence 
plead somewhat in favor of a devoted subject." 

Here Digby's strength entirely fidled, and he 
swooned. 

The King seemed moved. He descended from 
the dais, and taking his courtier's cold hand in 
bis, attempted to chafe it; then resuming his 
fenner attitude, he desired the sufferer to te re- 
moved with all tenderness, and the royal surgeon 
sent for to attend him. 

As soon as the stir caused by this incident had 
sabsided. the King turned to me. 

" Lend Hastings," said he, **you are pardoned ; 



but it Is fit that this day's action should not pass 
without some notice, m order to make an im- 
pression on those in the garrison who might claim 
your case as a precedent for impunity. Never- 
theless, your punishment shall be so slight, that 
many men might take it for a reward. The Lady 
d'Aubigny is about to proceed to London, under 
an escort hence, with a pass from the rebels 
through their hosts. Ybu shall command that 
escort and accompany the lady during the re- 
mainder of her journey." 

Having thus spoken, the King turned away to 
the group of leulies who had stood at a decorous 
distance, and at the same time I left the hall in 
company with Prince Rupert 

The Prince was in high spirits. " Well," said 
he, ^ there's a pretty hour's amusement. How 
well that doe Digby played his iwurt; 'fore 
George I I could almost have felt for him myself 
when he swooned away, only that I observed 
him wink with one half-doised eye to the Duchess 
as he fell." 



CHAPTER XLS. 

Away, away, thoa traitor strong ! 

Out'o' mj gight thou soon sh^t be 1 
I grantit never a tradtor's life, 

And now I'll not begin wi' thee. 

JouiriE Armstkoko 

I MUST now interrupt the narrative of my 
personal adventures, in order to describe what 
was passing round me. 

It nad long transpired that Lady d'Aubigny 
was about to leave Oxford, and it was whispered 
that her expedition to London invoved in it some 
object of a political nature. For a mission of this 
description she appeared to be peculiarly well 
adapted : she seemed to be fearless as an Ama- 
zon ; full of resources, of infinite tact, and above 
all, possessed of a persuasive beauty, to which, it 
was said, some of the Puritan leaders were by no 
means insensible. ^ With these advantages, how- 
ever, were combined an indiscretion of talking, 
"that rendered her a dangerous accomplice to trust 
to. In skillful hands, no secret in her keepine 
was safe. I verily believe she would have told 
how old she was, if she had no other confidence 
to bestow. 

Our state secrets had, somehow or other, an 
extraordinary power of exuding j and we, mere 
soldiers, genersdly learned the King's intentions 
for the first time through the enemy's public 
ioumals. Through this channel i^ had lately 
become known to us that Lady d'Aubigny had 
app|lied for a pass from Essex to.visit London. 
This pass had been granted, and her Ladyship^s 
advent was welcomed by her enemies as that of 
a carrier-pigeon by its owners. The Round- 
heads wanted some new incident to excite the 
people. They knew well the contents of Lady 
d'Aubigny's papers, and they calmly expected 
their arrival. 

Lord EsseXj as I have before mentioned, be* 
leaguered Oxford, and occupied the country for 
many a mile round. His declared intention was 
to invest our City of Reibge with his troops, and 
gradually to contract the circuit occupied by 
them until he inclosed the King. 

In London, all overtures to peace were con- 
sidered as having foiled, and the' RoundheiMl 
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Goremment exerted themselves with incredible 
energy and success to prosecute the war. But 
there were several distinct parties among the 
Puritans, so various in their views and divided in 
.opinion, that there was always some one in 
communication with the King. If the royal 
anns prevailed^ there were timid men who 
sought to conciliate the conqueror; if. the Round- 
heads won a victory, there were those among 
them who feared too much success for their own 
. party, and sought for a compromise to restrain 
them. This state of things fed the w^r, and 
maintained a constant under-<current of intrigue, 
that alternately damped our energies when 
successful, and sustained our hopes when we 
were«defeated. 

Now, to return to my owp story. On de- 
scending to the' court- yard after my trial, I was 
noisily welcomed and congratulated by my cousin 
Hotspur, and many of the wilder cavaliers; 
while Carnarvon, Southampton, and others, wich 
whom I more associated, also met me with kind 
greetings. Thus, in a sort of triumph, I pro- 
ceeded down the lligh Street to my lodgings ; 
the Prince still leaning on my arm, and giving 
me instructions for my expedition to London. 

Finally, he desired me to mark the rebel 
quarters well: "As soon as you return," said he, 
" I shall beat them up, and show Essex that his 
strategy is no match for tBe * Mad Prince,^ as his 
knaves are pleased to call me. And, hark ye, I 
have settled with the King that your fair Phcebe 
is to accompany you, or rather Falkland has 
arranged that she is to accompany Kate 
d^Aubigny. This is no place for girls of that 
sort, and we have ascertained that her old 
double-tongued father is now at Reading, carry- 
ing on that business of Waller's, so tliat she wili 
be at once at home there." 

I thanked the Prince warmly for his intelli- 
gence and thoughtful arrangements, and was 
about to take my leave, when he held me by the 
arm, and said in a graver tone : 

'• This war, Hastings, is an uncertain game ; 
and what people call danger is often found where 
it could least be expected. I am sorry to tell you, 
that your brother Hugo's party was attacked, 
suffered severely, and left many prisoners behind: 
your brother is among the number. But, clieer 
up, my friend, he's scarcely wounded, and I shall 
soon procure him an exchange if there's a man 
among them worth his ransom." 

Without waiting for an answer,, the Prince 

{pressed my hand, wished me God speed, and 
eft me. 

This new| was indeed a severe blow to me, 
the more so as I had been instrumental in the 
measure that, led to it. I consoled myself 
however with the refleetion, that my brother was 
probably more safe as a prisoner than under any 
other circumstances ; especially at the* present 
moment when his wounded spirit would seek 
every opportunity of danger in order to distract 
his grief. 

On reaching rny own apartments, I copld 
scarcely refrain from smiling when I saw old 
Blount, his doublet rent, his face begrimed with 
powder, and his left arm tied to lus neck, yet 
still endeavoring to arrange my dress and arms 
as methodically as if nothing had happened. I 
had sent him with Hugo's expedition; and from 



in a very few words and witk in unaltered tone 
of voice. 

" Sir Hugo," he said, " had too much of the 
man in him and those new raised troopers too 
little. They were half drunk when we left the 
town, and rode singing and hollaring like macL 
till they were su^eidy beset by a few score oi 
Hazlerigg's lobsters. They struck some stout 
blows too, and Sir Hu^o laid about him manful 
well, till one came behmd him and knocked him 
off his horse. I cut in to help him, but a dozen 
of the rebels fell on us at once, and carried him 
off like a sack of wool. I tnought it was my 
business to come back and wait on your honor, 
and got home as quick as I could, after a little 
scratching from their long swords^ and a scorch 
from their captain's pistol." 

All the time he spoke, the stout old man con- 
tinued to occupy himself as usual about nry har* 
ness. When informed that I was to leave Oxford 
the next mormng for London, however, ha 
quickened his movements, and said that he must 
po to the surgeon, to put nim into order £E>r the 
journey, and stitch up some seams that the 
Roundheads h&d made in his old skin. I did not 
forbid him to accompany me ; I knew that de- 
nying him would give the faithful old fellow 
more pain than he could suffer from his wounds: 
but I afterward explained to him that the pan 
was made out for me alone, which rendered hit 
attendance impossible. 

Before I went away, I felt that I ought to call 
on Digby and proffer him my thanks for his 
testimony in my behalf. I could not excuse his 
falseness, but I began to think that it was consti- 
tutional, and scarcely intended by him ; and now 
that Phcebe was about to leave Oxford, his con- 
duct *Nvas ahnost a matter of indifference to me. 
I found him carelessly stretched on a pallet, in a 
large room, redolent of the strongest tobacco and 
the most delicate perfumes; strewn, too, with 
armor and court-dresses, and pamphlets and 
papers of all sorts in wonderful confusion; 
furnishing a not inapt resemblance to the rich but 
ill-arranged furniture of the owner's mind. He 
was pale and languid ; the crimson scarf that he 
usually wore in battle as his badge now support* 
ed his wounded arm as a sling, lending a strong 
contrast to his white dress and pallid skin. 

He welcomed me with a smile, and £poke of 
the . scene acted in the King's presence, as if it 
had been some masque in which we had played 
a part together. When I attempted to thank him 
for his opportune appearance, he stopped me, and 
declared that it was Bryan who deserved all the 
credit of it. 

''The queer boy came to me," said he, "just 
as the surgeons were dressing my wounded arm: 
in a strangely eloquent but disjointed address, he 
informed me, that your life, perhaps, was at stake 
on account of having obliged me, as he was 
pleased to express it^ by going out with me ; be 
alluded in very distinct terms to our journey to 
Nottingham, and, in short, he bore me off in 
triumph to the King. — Never thank me for it, 
however ; I could not have done better for my 
own interest, and it is always pleasant to amuse 
the minds of the fair witnesses, .before whom 
our trial was conducted." 

I have dwelt more at length on these passages 
with Lord Digby than they would seem to mer- 



ity after fighting like a tiger, he had been one of i it, were it not for the important part that he has 
the lew who had escaped. He told me his story ! played in our war, and the place that he will fill 
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m history. His Ghiuracter was, as it were, the 
chaiacter of many of our party in one ; remark- 
able for a combmation of all the peculiarities 
that were shared among so many others. Since 
that evening, [ have seldom seen him; but I still 
feel that he is one who being once connected 
with our destiny is sure to be entangled with it 
hereafter. 

* # # * 

The following morning, Lady d^Aubigny, with 
Phoebe and their serving- women^ was residy to 
start at day-break in the Kin^s coach, which 
was to convey them as fax as Heading, whence 
they were to proceed on hi>iseback. A crowd 
of young gallants, escorted the ladies as far as the 
fiist outpost of the rebels, but were then obliged 
to return to Oxford. Our passes specified the 
Lady d' Aubigny and another lady, with their fe- 
male, servants, and one attendant gentleman, 
whose name was left blank,, to be mled up by 
Prince Rupert. These,, having been rigidly ex- 
amined, we were suffered to pass with cold civi- 
lity, under an escort that vigilantly forbade any 
communication except among ourselves. As the 
spirits of the party seemed to have vanished 
with the youn^ cavaliers, our journey through 
the deep and miry roads was wearisome enough. 

When we reached Reading, I consigned my 
£ur charges to their well-guarded apartments in 
the best hostelrie the place afforded, and then re- 
tired, feeling little inclinatioato seek society un- 
der present circumstances. My first care was to 
ascertain whether Sir Janus was in the town, 
and to obtain leave, from my guards to se)ek him. 
I desired to inform him, of one daughter's unex- 
pected arrival; and. need I say, to inquire for 
another. I met surly answers to most of my in- 
quiries, for my cavalier garb was not a recom- 
mendatiqji in Reading. 

At length I was stopped in a narrow passage 
hy a group of officers and divines, who seemed 
to be isaumg from /some assembly. I addressed 
my inquiries to one of the former^ who imme- 
diately xeferred to a Puritan minister, engagied 
in dry and stern argument with another. On 
hearing his name mentioned, the minister turned 
abruptly round with a cold stare, which instantly 
gave way to a look of astonishment, evidently 
of no pleasurable kind. It was Hezeluah Doom. 

When some moments of silence had enabled 
him to sally his well-trained fisiculties, with a 
formal return to my greeting he informed me 
that I should find Sir Janus in the adjoining 
house, but that unless my business was very ur- 
gent, I could not be; received there, as the Baronet 
was severely indisposed. 

I hastened to this house,, however, with a 
beating heart; my knocking was unanswered, 
80 I raised the latch, and entered. An anxious 
voice inquired hastily who was there ; and with- 
out reply I entered, and found myself in the pre- 
sence of Zlillah I 

Yea I she in whom were centered the whole 
interest of my world was there, though I saw 
not her face. It was buried in her hands, and 
her whole frame was quivering with emotion ; 
she seemed in the very agony of sorrow. With 
a trembUns voice I pronounced her name; she 
started to her feet with a shrill cry, and gazed 
wildly on me. Her eyes appeared to dart light, 
as they gleamed out from her pale &ce and all 
the rich dark tresses that surrounded it; a gush 
of tears as quickly followed, and she sank upon 



her knees, clasped in her folded hands a letter— 
and behold that letter, it was mine! — ^mine^ 
which I had written as the relation of my 
death! 

With a mingled sense of happiness and shame 
I clasped those hands, and hurriedly endeavored' 
to explain whjr that letter had been written, and. 
how it had arrived. Aa I spoke, Zillah sent one 
deep inquiring glance into my very soul, and then 
cast down her eyes, her loiig lashes glittering; 
with her tears upon her cheeks : they were no 
Icmger pale; a deep color rushed into them, and 
mounted to her very forehead as she slowly 
drew herself up, and folded her hands in cold 
dignity across her breast. 

After a few minutes of silence, she had com-^ 
posed herself, and even stilled the throbbings of 
that breast ; she spoke slowly and calnily, but 
not in her usual voice, as she thus denounced all 
my happiness, and left me all my shame. 
. " Lord. Hastings, I will not deny that I rejoice 
in finding that you are still among the living, nor 
will I deny that the weak passion of sorrow yoi| 
have so strangely witnessed was caused by my: 
apprehension of your death. But it was with nd 
earthly fear or grief that I mourned for you; 
your having perished in your sin was the thought 
that wrungj my heart. Had I heard that you 
had died in" fignt, doings battle for the people oC 
the Lord, no tear would have escaped me : but to 
think that you, the companion, the trusted friend 
of my earhest youth, had perished in a heathen- 
ish brawl, by the band of one of your own infi- 
del companions, was sore trial to me. For your 
care of my poor sister, had it been otherwise 
shown, I could liave thanked you; but to do evil 
that good might come is too much in consonance 
with the popish principles and crooked policy of 
the paity whom you serve." 

The sweet voice of my reprover must have 
had wondrous powier in softening her stem, 
words ; or else the delight I eiq)erienced in be- 
holding and hearing Jier once more overcame all 
other thoughts. Wo'man's anger is far less terri- 
ble than her sorrow, especially when you can see 
through the storm the lights of sunshine strug- 
gling with the cloiids; and so it was with ZillaHt 
as I thought. And then her lofty attitude and 
noble bearing became her so well, that the 
words, which were in keeping with both, seemed 
exactly what she ought to utter. 

I replied, therefore, deferentially, as became 
me :. yielding up all argument to her beauty and 
her power, and leaving the party-question out of 
sight I then told her that her sister was arrived,, 
and inquired whether Sir Janus would make ap- 
plication for her restoration to freedom, as she 
was still kept under restraint, together with Lady 
d'Aubigny. 

Gradually, as I spoke^ ZUlaVs manner became 
subdued into its more usual tenor, and she ex- 
claimed, forgetful of her late emotion, " My poor 
sister ! my poor sister ! she must be rescued by 
all means. But my father is too ill, or esteems 
himself to*be so, to leave his bed : I must inquiie 
for his chaplain : — ^woiild that he were here 1^' 

"He is here," exclaimed the deep voice of 
Hes^kiah, in a*tone as if it had burst from him. 
(I hope I do not wrong him, but I imagine that 
he dogged my steps since first we met.) " He is 
here — at hand," he continued, " — as behooves the 
shepherd to be, when the wolf is prowling near 
his fold'' 
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The indignatkm ibat { felt on observing the 
influeivce that this dark man seemed to exercise 
over the woman that I loved was intense, hut 
the an^ry woids that rose to my lips paused, 
fitrugghng, there ; the savior of my brother's life 
lose biefope me, and my thoughts only spoke in 
my eyes. The Puritan understood them, how- 
over, and replied by a severe and haughty look, 
that seemed to dare me. Turning then almost 
scornfully away, he addressed himself to ZiUah, 
who had reassumed the calm, mpt air, that was 
but too well known to me. 

" What hath the daughter of Zion in common 
«rith the sons of Belifd V^ demanded Hezekiah, 
almost sternly, of his lofty and impassive-looking 
pupil : " is it seemly that these godly men," point- 
ing to my guards, ^^ should see such as thou con- 
versing at this hour, and thus, with a Malignant 
and an enemy of thy people ?" 

The Puritan had evidently been carried away 
by his feelings beyond the usual boundaries of 
£elf-command. It was evident, at all events, that 
such interference was an unusual assumption on 
his part, for Zilkh gazed on him with a mix- 
ture of surprise and proud displeasure. But her 
nature was too commanding not to be able to 
command itself— the more so when most stirred. 

" Sir," said she, with a calm, quiet air, that was 
in itself the best reply to HezeluaVs intemperate 
address; " Sir, there is here no matter for such 
discourse ; I had intended to seek counsel from 
you concerning my sister, who is treated as a 
prisoner by our own authorities. This Cav — " 
ahe hesitated a moment and corrected herself, 
:*' this man of war has "been her escort thus far 
from the camp of the King, and came to inform 
me of her arnvaL" 

The Puritan replied hastily, that the lady was 
Already cared for; and then, and without further 
explanation, he passed into the supposed sick 
room of Sir Janus. Immediately afterward, that 
anxious father called Zillah, who, with a stately^ 
nun-like formality, but yet something of a kindly, 
glance, bowed to me and disappeared into the 
fame room. My guards then reminded me that 
I must return, and soon afterward I found myself 
in my inn. 

Lady d'Aubigny's waiting- woman was there, 
waiting to request me to visit her lady, into 
whose presence I. was straightway ushered. 

Handsome as Lady d'Aubigny always was, 
she never appeared to me so much so as in that 
evening. The excitement of travel had given 
light to her eyes and color to her eheek, while 
&tigue, though unfelt, had subdued and softened 
her somewhat too vivid beauty. And yet her 
magnificent hair, which I had always been accus- 
tomed to see richly adorned, was closely com- 
pressed in curl-papers ! A dark vail, however, 
covered her comely head, and floating back over 
her shoulders, I suppose did duty to the oye in- 
stead of the usual floating tresses. 

Lady d'Aubigny never sat upon a chair or 
bench when she could help it Lord> Carnarvon 
had easily persuaded her that the attitudes of the 
East were far more becoming, and she obeyed 
the suggestions of that traveler and of her own 
taste. She was now couched upon a carpet, with 
which she always traveled, in order to keep her 
delicate feet from the rude floor : and her white 
dress was relieved off the dark tapestry with 
ti^hich the walls of the chamber were loosely 
hung. 



She received me very graciously; tears trem- 
bled in her large bright eyes, an4 her voice, 90 
well as her look, had assumed that sort of timid 
appeal that makes so dangerous a variety in proud 
beauty's powers. Her mind a^)eared to labor 
for a fit form of expression, and it was some time 
before she found words to explain that she feared 
I had not a -very favorable opinion of her. 

" Yet," she added softly, ** you are one of the 
few in the world whose opinion I could value." 
She concluded by tellins me that all her goods 
were to be searched,* "for those dangerous pa- 
pers, which they seem to know too well are in 
my possession. Now let me place full confidence 
in you — and confess that ooy heart is beginnii^ 
to fail me in this matter. Scarcely had we ar* 
rived when a rude man entered the room, and 
sternly desired poor Phcebe to resume her travel- 
ing dress, and to make herself as little like Jeze- 
bel as possible, as she would be required to pive 
evidence forthwith before the secret oonmiittee 
in London, touching the matter of Ahab. 

"You Know, perhaps, that the arch-traitor 
Pym admires her extravagantly, and that may be 
one reason why she was nurned off to London. 
Poor child! she knows nothing of oar ^state 
secrets ; and to confess to you the truth, I would 
fain be back in Oxford, and yield up that dan- 
gerous possession to some other. Whilst I was 
there, buoyant with hope and daring, which I 
imbibed from the goodly company with which I 
was surrounded, I thought I could have dared 
and done anything. But here, in silence and 
solitude, surrounded by these grim and insolent 
Roundheads. I feel that I have undertaken more 
than I had heart for. My soul sickens when I 
think of the terrible ordeal to be passed through 
in London when the plot explodes. Waller, too, 
has failed in his promise to meet me here ; and the 
secret that I bear seems better known to every 
one around me than to me. Oh ! Bxtteij^ when 
careering through the battle-field, with banner, 
and trumpet, and loud guns, you have fiir less 
need of nerve than now, where we are myste* 
nous conspirators standing on a mine, round 
which an enemy scatters sparks, while they seek 
to throw light upon it" 

" Lady," I replied, " I am no conspirator, I 
have no knowledge whatever of the scheme in 
which you have so boldly risked your fiadr per- 
son. I am not one of those who seek to con- 
tend in the cause of truth with the weapons of 
falsehood. I would fain leave such courses to 
Jesuits and Puritans. Even the honor of being 
your escort was no choice of mine ; that privilege 
was forced upon me. However, now that your 
anxiety is only for your safety, I am bound, as a 
gentleman ana a soldier, to defend you with my 
life." 

" I wiU not thank you," said Lady d'Aubigny, 
"as if I could have doubted of your faith. I 
will only beseech you to tell me how to act 
They may search my wardrobe as they will, 
thjey cannot find the papers they seek for. Ow 
we, as if resentful of the miury of being 
searched, claim safe omduct back to Oxfoitlf 
I see that the strength of our plot is already 
though now it Ues, like Sampson's^ miy 



* We find that ths French Ambagtadon to the King 
were, about thjs time, as nadelj seaixshed as the Cara- 
lier deicribes Lady d'Attbigny to have been.— FF%s2«- 
loekj p. 7a. 
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SncHenljr the tapestry vnd violently shaken, 
add Hezekiah Doom appeared from beneath its 
ibids, exclaiming : 

■ " Delilah that thou art ! thy plot of fear is vain 

as that of thy false bravery. As a lion lurking 

I ih secret places, have I discovered thy dangerous 

1 tobtilty.'^ 

\ The minister had not yet recovered from the 
excitement he had lately yielded to— he ad- 
vanced almost fiercely toward .Lady d^Aubigny 
to clutch the papers that he had discovered. 1 

! stepped forward instinctively to her assistance ; 

j but with a strength that I could not have be- 
lieved possible, he ilung me aside, and before I 

I could recover myself he had seized the papers. 
•The next moment he lay prostrate and bleeding 
cii the floor; I felled him with ray clinched 

j hand, and at the same time Harrison rushed into 

I the room, followed by half a score of men-at- 
arms. It took less time than I can tell it in, to 
drag me down stairs, to bind me hand and foot, 
and to cast me into a dark cell in the castle-dun- 
geon. Lady d'Aubigny was deprived of the 
papers which cost so many brave men their lives 
and fortunes, and which made Waller, the con- 
QDCter of the plot, as infamous for his meanness 
as he had been 6nce glorious for his poetry. 



CHAPTER XX. V 

To-morrow ! oh that's auilden— 
Spare him ! spare him ! 

The BimTLK Traredt. 

I LAY in a strange state of reckless discomfort 
in my celL yet time did not seem to pass slowly. 
The novelty of my situation struck me more 
than its undelightfulness or its danger. Even 
then, a chained, — and probably-^eath-sentenced 
prisoner as I was, I felt pleasure in the thought 
tiiat I was near Zillah, and in the conviction 
that if I was to die, I should see her before I 
passed away. In that thought I fell asleep and 
dreamed happily, until some wounds I had re- 
ceived from Harrison's eager myrmidons, and 
still more, the intolerable pain of the cords with 
which I had been bound, vengefully tight, 
awakened me. Then came lever-nts alternately 
with fainting, and when my prison door at length, 
opened. I was scarcely able to recognize the per- 
sons who entered. 

There were two, but only one step sounded on 
Ihe damp stone floor, so light was the otiier's 
tread. Immediately, my cords were cut, and the 
Uood began to circulate in my veins once more. 
I ppened my eyes and found Jthe light of day, 
streaming into my dungeon, fell upon the two 
forms I loved and hated most on earth. Zillah 
was closely wrapped in a cloak, and her eyes 
filled with that pity which her other features 
•trove sternly to repress. 

Hezekiah rose from Ws labor at my cords, 
with a visage as unmoved as that of a statue. He 
casft a cold, keen, inquiring glance upon Zillah's 
tountenance, and then drew back as far as the 
narrow space of the dungeon would permit But 
Zillah seemed unconscious of his presence— of 
ereiything. Unable to rise, I could scarcely see 
her race, but I believe it was upturned in prayer, 
for the hood of her cloak fell oflf, and discovered 
W head of matchless symmetry, from which 
4 



the long, dark hair roUed deiwn in rich confusion. 
The silence was intense : emotion lent energy to 
my tortured and weakened frame, or rathei^-* 
totture and weakness were both forgotten, as by 
some secret sympathy I, rose slowly on one knee, 
and my mind too strove to assume the attitude of 
prayer. I felt that I was to die ; and far worse, 
if felt that this was to be my last interview 
with her with whom my life wds twined. At 
length Zillah turned her eyes on me — ^those won- 
drous eyes, so full of immortal light and truth I-— 
and then she spoke, in pained, and faint, but firm' 
tones : - • 

' " They tell me that thou, soldier as thou art-^ 
friend of mine as once thou wert— have been de- 
tected in the base and cowardly office of a spy. 
Nay more, that our godly sddiers, who witnessed 
thy interview with me, arrested thee unto this 
prison in a vulgar brawl about a — ^paramour I 
But I come to reproach thee with no earthly 
feeling. They tell me there is but one fate re- 
served for a spy. They tell me — ^thou must— » . 
DIE." I could only see, not heaj this little woM 
tremlding on my poor love's pale lips. For a 
few gasps of breath she jJ^used, and then conti- 
nued more hurriedly, " I sought and obtained one 
favor, to see you once more ; and if possible,, 
once more to waken in you the pure thoughts of 
our happy childhood, and prepare you for the 
higher comfort that some godly minister may, 
through grace, be permitted to impart.— Oh ! do 
not interrupt me, or the few minutes that remain 
to us-^to me I mean will be lost. Oh I Regi- 
nald I on this dread moment may hang all the 
hopes of a happy eternity — Forget ! blot out 
from your soul the evil and profligate experiences 
of the camp, that have so dishonored your once 
noble nature. Remember the day when we sat 
hand in hand, gazing on the sunlit sea, and be- 
holding God visible in everything that was beau- 
tiiiil. Remember the time when the death of 
heroes seemed to us so glorious, and a shamefiil 
death impossible.'' 

She paused, and shuddered. I thought she 
shuddered at my crime; but no. — ^for vnth a 
piercing cry she fell upMi my nect, and bathed 
my brow, my very soul, with such delicious 
tears, that I could scarcely bear up against the 
too exquisite delight. My arms still hung with- 
out sensation by my side, yet I could rapturously 
feel the poor heart that I so adored as it beat 
a^tinst my bosom in its frantic grief Yet— who 
will believe it ? — ^by some irrepressible impulse, 
even at that moment I raised my eyes to where 
Hezekiah stood, or had stood, for another form 
seemed to occupy his place : dilated, quivering 
in every limb, his lurid eyes blazii^ up into 
fierce fire ; and yet there was over all such an 
expression of unutterable woe, that, rapt as I was 
in the greatest happiness I had ever known. I 
still could pity him. All this passed with tiM 
rapidity of thought, for, with a groan of pain^ ra- 
ther than an exclamation, the Puritan laid a 
heavy hand cm Zillah's shoulder. ' 

" Woman I woman I" he shouted, yet between 
his teeth, ^'mwst thy miserable sex ever foil? 
Wilt thou ever give up Eden for this accursed 
fruit? Wilt thou, like Lot's wife^ look back 
from blessedness to gaze on that which is dooin-> 
ed to swift destruction ?" 

The preacher might have gone on, but he 
was unheeded. Zilkui — ^the h^h-souled, proud 
Zillidir— had Mafted on the breast of her despisad 
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larer; the Hfe-stringi, strained so long, seemed 
snapped. My cuirass was a cold pillow for that 
delicate cheek, Jbut I could not help her, for my 
limhs were still powerless. The preacher pro- 
bably believed that she was dead, for his voice 
ceased, and his countenance changed into rigid 
solemnity. He then raised her form gently 
from its forbidden resting-place, and his nan({s 
actually pressed against me while he did so. 
I sank helplessly on the ground, and Heze- 
kiah bore away Zillah to the window in his 
, arms. I could see the breeze, as it stole through 
the iro» bars, stirring the ringlets on ' her pale 
brow ^ or was it that dark man's breath ? Sud- 
denly my veins seemed free ; I sprang to my 
feet^ the blood rushed to m^ brain, and I sank 
senseless on the ground. 

When, through pain and agony, my spirit once 
more struggled into consciousness, I lound myself 
in a well-ordered room, attended by a severe- 
looking but gentle-handed surgeon.. I was sternly 
desired to be still ; I was informed that in the 
fray of the tapestried chamber I had received 
some wounds in my head that might prove 
dangerous, and that nothing but profound quiet 
could preserve me. 

" One word only," I asked, " how long have I 
been senseless ?" 

" Three days," was the reply. When I next 
attempted to speak, the surgeon left the ro^m, 
and I have reason to suppose that his silence 
W96 meant for kindness. I could bear suspense 
no longer, however, and taking advantage of his 
absence, 1 dressed hastily as well as I was able, 
and left the roonL There I found two halber- 
diers, who quietly took me by either arm, and 
led me— not back to my sick room, but forward 
to the cell which I had left. 
. I lay at the far end of a dark gallery. During 
my brief passage thither I inquired for Zillah, 
though I sdmost shrank from naming her. 

My guards made no reply ; I entered my cell, 
and the door dosing in upon me, I felt as if I 
were already in the land where all things are 
forgotten. 

Soon afterward my door w^as |:ently opened, 
and the elder halberdier, who had been my 
guard, looked in. 

" Man of Belial, as thou art," said he softly, 
" and though I be ordered to have no speech with 
thee, nevertheless my heart is troubled for thee, 
and I will speak. Poor youth, thou art like unto 
my JBon, even my first lim, whom you servants 
of the tyrant and the idolater slew in Keinton 
(i^ht ; and surely thou too shalt die, but not like 
him, in the goodly heat of righteous battle : — 
without friend to back, or foe to front, thou shalt 
be shot to death, dog-like. And for that, inas- 
much as thou art a blood-seeking cavalier, I re- 
^ice ; but, inasmuch as thou art formed in God's 
miage, and art like my son, I would not that such 
another goodly form were destroyed, or thy 
voice weiiB put to silence in the grave even as 
his was. Speak then, and for his sake I will an- 
swer thee, that thy soul may not be al^dark." 

It seemed hard that I should^ be thus ever 
visited with the offenses of others; but I was 
too anxious to feel aught except gratitude toward 
the rough but kmdly soldier. I besought him to 
tell me what had become of Zillah, and when 
ray fote was to be decided. 

" For the wcwnan," replied my guard, "she was 
somewhat ill, as I heard j»y, in mind or body, 



or in both, mayhap ; and the man of two minds, 
her father, carried her off speedily unto London, , 
whither he is balled to answer for this villanous 
plot against the Chosen of Israel. As to thee, I , 
hear tell thou art to be removed to Lewknor, 
whence the Lord General lies ; and that, there, 
after court of war duly held, thou wilt be shot to 
death, -as I have already told thee, for a spy and 
conspirator against the Parliament." 

Just then a trumpet sounded in the courtyard 
below, and my guanl exclaimed, in tones less dry 
and nasal than he had hitherto used : ^' These, I 
doubt not, be the men who are to lead thee away. 
Bethink thee, poor youth, (if thou hast ever heard 
aught save the blasphemies of the Cavaliers,) of 
some goodly matter that may profit thee in an- , 
other world, for- well I wot thy course in this is 
nearly ended." 

So saying, he gently closed the door, and re* 
sumed ms beat with ostentatious vigilance along 
the gallery. 

I had not long to muse on the dismal &te that 
was before me : never to see Zillah more, and to 
pour out my blood with all the ignominy of a 
traitor. I heard a low but well known whistle 
under my window, to which I replied by thrust- 
ing one hand through the bars, beckoning, as well 
as I was able, to my invisible friendi The next 
momehti the window w^as darkened; Bryan had 
sprung up with wonderful agility, and wais ding- 
ing like a bat against the bars. He was dis- 
guised as a beggar, and his face presented appa- 
rently a mass of hideous sores. 

" Oh, Master, dear," he whispered eagerly, 
"my heart is broken for you, and the Lady 
gone away, and no one to sain or save ! And 1 
have only a minute to tell your honor everything. 
When you wouldn't let me go with you amon^ 
the rebeb, I followed you on foot, and as I haa 
no pass, I was obliged to change coats with a 
beggar^s brat, and to spoil my face to save losing 
you, and being hanged to boot. For I knew 
danger was coming to you, and I made sure of 
finding the Lady,^and of saving you. But thai 
enemy of mankind, Hezekiah, has had his will 
of everybody ; and he found out the plot, as they 
call it ; — and when the Lady insisted to see you, 
he wouldn't let her, until she spoke out and put 
fear into him, and then, — when she came to you, 
the villain got up some other devilment ; what 
it was, I know not, but in an hour after old Sir 
Janus was off to London as quick as he could 
travel, and the Lady in a litter behind him. And 
the murdering general would have shot you clean 
out of hand, only that you were ill and they 
obliged to set out for Lewknor, where they say 
ai^ attack is expected, and so you ai-e to be taken 
and tried there. — ^I'here they come, and I must 
be off, if I'd have any chance of ever seeing yon 
alive again. Good by, good by, master dear; 
we'll meet at Lewknor, anyhow, if not in life, 
in death." 

So saying, the boy dropped from the window, 
and disappeared, just as tne guards entered my 
dungeon. 

As I afterward learned, he begged and whined 
his way through Keading, until he reached tho 
outskirts of the town. There a picket, of horso 
was posted ; their horses fastened to a tree, the 
troopers lying on the turf. Bryan begged charity 
from them, maintaining his disguise. In return 
for a crust of bread, he plucked some grass and 
offered it to one of the horses, notwithstanding 
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the forbidding of the horseman, who was too lazy 
. howevei: to prevent him. Gradually the boy 
loosed the bridle of the farthest charger, and as 
he was about to vault upon him, he whipped out 
a sharp dagger and cut the reins of the other 
three horses* Then, springing into the saddle, 
he galloped off; the enraged troopers fired after 
him too hastily to hit him, and their, pursuit was 
vain ; their horses were running wild about the 
fields. 

Meanwhile, Bryan rode away furiously, avcnd- 
ing the enemy's posts, which he had previously 
leconnoitered carefully ; swimming streams and 
dealing fences, and still ever on the spur until he 
passed the last outpost of the Roundheads, and 
met a patrol, of the royal horse near Oxford. 
These he would fain have persuaded to follow 
him and attempt my rescue ; but, brave as they 
were, they knew it was impossible. 

''Go back, then," he •exclaim^ passionately, 
" and, if you have hearts of men in you, spare not 
till you come to the mad Prince— God bless him, 
he's the only man of sense in the army. Tell 
him that my master is going to be shot for a spy, 
and if the morrow's sun doesn't find the royal 
horse in the vale of Lewknor, the daisies there 
will be wet with the best blood in England." 

Having thus delivered himself, Bryan rode 
back again toward Lewknor as long as his horse 
could carry him; when the horse dropped, he 
pursued his way on foot. 

The cavaliers, whom Bryan had addressed, 
were good fellows and true ; their foaming horses 
were soon clattering through High Street ^ and 
that sound was scarcely still, when the Prince's 
bugle rang out, and every trooper in Oxford W|i8 
ia motion. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

I saw* where stark and cold he lay, 

Beneath the gallows tree ; 
And every one did point and say, 

'Twas ttjere he died for thee. 

Old Ballad. 

, To return to my own story. 

The Roundhead troopers that now entered were 
commanded by one Ditchley — a harsh and brutal 
soldier, who had served under Wallenstein, and 
had b^en attracted like a vulture to his own coun 
try by the prospect of blood. He happened first 
to fall in with th# Puritans, who were in want 
of experienced soldiers and offered large prices 
for their services. Ditchley accordingly enrolled 
himself as comet in Hazlerigg's iron corps. He 
soon distinguished himself by his acquaintance 
with arms, and old Testament texts, as well as 
by his sanguinary application of them. His 
figure was almost gigantie, and perfectly clothed 
ia armor. When he entered my cell, his face 
alone was uncovered, displaying the smallest eyes 
and the longest nose I ever beheld. Through the 
latter he alwa]^ spoke, and now delivered him- 
self in a string of texts that were ingeniously 
adapted .to do duty for the curses with which he 
had formerly indulged. As fiir as I comprehended 
the gist of nifi observations, I understood that I 
was to gird up my loins in order to be bound to 
the hoizis of some altar in Buckinghamshire. 

Though fatigued and exhausted, I felt inclined 
to resifi^ and let him do his worst ; but the thought 



of seeming to shrink from death roused me from 
my painful lethsurgy, and I declared my willing- 
ness to follow. Ditchley, brutal as he was, had 
some respect for a soldier's boldness, and then 
said that he would not hurry me. 

" That you shall not,** said my gruff kind sur- 
geon, entering and interposing. " Who ordered 
thee to take the prey from the band of the spoil- 
er, — of the healer I should say ? This prisoner 
is in ijtiy charge, and as he hath eaten nothing, 
neither drunk, (except some drugs of potencyj 
he is without strengtn ; and I tell thee he can not 
and shall not travel." • 

Ditchley, addressing the friendly surgeon by the 

ime of '' He-that-healeth," in a tone between 
that of an execration and sermon, told him to 
mind his own bloody business and to hold his 
tongue. 

I could only thank the good Samaritan, and 
express my willingness to -depart. I was indeed 
weary of that melancholy tower. I longed for 
change, and could not but hope for some little 
chance of seeing Zillah, anywhere rather than 
there, before I was to die. Innocent as I was, I 
knew that my condemnation was certain, and my 
diefense would be unheeded. Hezekiah alone 
could beay witness to my innocence of any shai^ 
in this plot, and he, I knew too well, would at 
least stand aloof. 

Nevertheless, I yielded to necessity, as if it 
were my own will, and only took advantage of 
my surgeon's intervention 'to ask for some re- 
freshment. I knew not how much I needed it 
until it appeared — the savory steak, the foaming 
tankard — even in that somber hour, were capable - 
of giving pleasure, and of bringing me down 
from the soaring reveries of a long fasting 2pd 
enthusiastic dreamer, to the palpable realities of 
life. 

Soon afterward, I was in the saddle, a trooper 
riding on each side of me, and a score more be- 
fore and behind. To my great satisfaction I saw 
that the friendly surgeon accompanied the de- 
tachment ; and so we came to Lewknor as the 
sun was setting. 

After an hour's rest in a barn, I was summoned 
to the presence of a Court of War. That tribunal 
was composed of some half-dozen officers, most 
of whom wore their armor awkwardly], and 
looked like citizens who had assumed a knightly 
dress for some masque or pageant.- Such as they 
were, however, they were my judges, and their 
functions were soon performed. As spies were 
the enemies most feared, they received no mercy 
in those days from either party: if dubbed with 
that ominous name, the doom of the accused was 
certain. At once for trial and defense, I was 
merely asked, '* whether my name was correctly 
stated, and whether I was not found iq company 
with the frizzled Madam, called d' Aubigny, when 
(taking traitorous advantage of the Parliament's 
safe conduct) she was detected, as being mother 
to the damnable plot.'^ I stated the case as sim- 
ply as I could, and called upon their own minister, 
Hezekiah, as witness to the truth of my assertion, 
that I had scorned the office of conspirator. 

One of my judges, named Hewson, spoke for 
all the rest, and thus delivered his judgment : — 
"" This Philistine scorneth to conspire, forsooth ; 
but the Bcorner is an abomination unto men ; yea, 
more especially when he escorteth foolish women, 
whose heads and hair are filled with deceit and 
danger to the Commonwealth. Sorely, the chnm- 
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ing of milk bringsth forth butter, and keeping 
company with traitots produceth treason. The 
Parliament hath wisely determined to visit this 
foul plot, and all other conspiraey, with swift 
vengeance ; and why should we stay our hands 
in this case, where we have the prisoner self- 
convicted of being a spy as well as a conspirator ? 
Wherefore, we have only to pronounce the sen- 
tence upon thee, that by the moming^s light, thou 
be shot to deatn at tfaie village tree ; and mean- 
while we shall not withhold from thee such 
ghostly consolation as our godly ministers can 
give." ♦ ^ 

Without further parley, I was hurried out of 
Court and back to the bam which I shared as a 
prison, with some others. Fatigued as I was, I 
refused all offers of refreshment, ghostly or solid, 
and soon fell asleep, in spite of all the crowd of 
anxious thoughts mat pressed upon my brain. 

I must have slept some hours, when I was con- 
scious of a spfl warm drop upon my cheek ; I 
started, could it be a human tear that reached me 
there in the midst of enemies who longed to see 
me die ? The thought w^as so pleasurable that I 
feigned to sleep again, in order to collect my 
ideas ; again and again tears fell upon me, and I 
found that my head was carefully pillowed on 
some knee. The light began to dawn, and I saw 
that fetters Bound the feet of my kind watcher. 

At length a low and piteous voice whispered 
in my ear, ^^ Master, master dear, it's light, and 
soon God's sun will rise and ours must, set, — 
Ohone and sorrow !" 

*' My poor Bryan !" I exclaimed, " now, in- 
deed, I feel the anguish of this hpur. My poor 
boy, well mayst thou shrink from sharing the 
doom which to me has scarce a pangT' 

The boy dashed away the tears from his eyes, 
and exclaimed reproachfully — almost angrily: 
^ And did you think it was a thought for myself 
that could make a woman of me? Oh no ? — no 
— ^no ! — it's little that matters what becomes of 
the life you saved, when the pride and the hope 
of my heart's gone from me. — ^And to think I 
could not save you from being murdered, after 
all!" 

Between sobs and tears, he hastily told me the 
little story of his own adventures that 1 have al- 
ready related ; adding that his object in returning 
to tne eneniy's quarters was to seek the Lord 
General or Hampden, from whose noble charac- 
ter he hoped to obtain at least some respite for 
his doomed master. But he had been observed, 
pursued, taken and recognized, and condemned to 
die by the same court of war that had lately pro- 
nounced sentence upon me. For him, however, 
a sadder fate was destined — ^he was to die a felon's 
death. 

As this sad and faithful story was being told, 
the light grew stronger and stronger; and the 
end of my poor Br3ran's tale was almost drowned 
in the beat of drums that summoned Hoe soldiers 
to witness and assist at our execution. Then 
there was a pause, ominously broken by a 
muffled drum, that seei^ed to sob out our sum- 
mons to depart. The large door was thrpvni 
open by the sentinels from within, as those with- 
out knocked with the butt-end of their muskets. 

When the sun's rays streamed in gloriously 
with the fresh ^ morning air, with sweet smells, 
and all the cheerful sounds of rural 1i£^— we ap- 
peared to be awakening from some hideous 
aream ; but as soon as our eyes could bear the 



ligh^ we beheld liie solemn pieparatioiw for' 
sending us into another existence. For a nM>- 
ment I was uncertain as to which of us was first 
to suffer: in our suspense, Br^^an flung his arms 
round my neck, and sobbed as if his heart -would 
burst timiugh his doublet and escape at once 
from sorrow.' But his name was called, and he 
was himself again ; he started to his feet prompt- 
ly, smiling brightly, as he exclaimed : 

"Now I can forgive these rebels everything, 
since they did not make me see you die." 

With these words he walked away proudly 
after the ill-looking scoundrel who led the yvay 
to the fatal tree. Not one word of farewell did 
that faithful boy intrust himself to speak ; per- 
haps he thought we were to meet so soon ! per- 
haps he fear^ to unman himself or me befosa 
our enemies. 

I tried to hide from my sight the approach- 
ing terrible scene; it^ seemed to force itself 
through my closed eyes, and in such hideoBS 
forms, that I looked again at the reality in hopes 
to mitigate the imagination of it. On went that 
noble boy, attended by the foul executicHier as by 
some evil shadow — a few soldiers preceded him, 
and forced a passage through the crowd collected 
under the large oaken bough, whence hung the 
fetal cord. ^ 

And now they make a space, and pause — per- 
haps while my poor page utters his parting pray- 
er. Now — high over their heads, I see him, with 
the evil shadow by his side, and long dark arms 
busied about his young and comely neck. Now 
he stands alone, and in another moment he sinks 
a little, slowly as it seems to me, but his head is 
on one side, and their deed is done ! 

At the same moment a hoarse, loud, hasty or- 
der is* heard"*' to advance the other prisoner," 
and I stepped forward with alacrity. Twelve 
musketeers stood with arms at the recover, as I 
was led to the fatal tree. Before I knelt to re- 
ceive their fire, I turned one glance upon the 
body of my poor page — ah ! it was still strug- 
gling; my brain swam with the horror, and I 
was only roused as the drums beat hurriedly— no 
muffle this time! — and the trumpets sounded: 
and I thought it strange, when Ditchley, with an 
outspoken oath, put lus hand upon my shoulder 
and tried hastily to make me kneel. 

Did the soldiers fire too soon and mistake their 
aim — or what ? A volWy was heard ; Ditchley, 
with a bullet in his brain, fell prostrate at my 
feet: the musketeers disappeared; shots came 
quick and fast and ail around^ me — ^then loud 
shouts, and the tramp of cavalry with Rupert's 
war-cry ; then I knew that the royal horse were 
in among the enemy, and that I was saved. 
Rough and stem was the conflict all around; 
when, 6ut from the mass, burst a bold horseman, 
who swept hi« gleaming sword above my head, 
high in air. and cut the SRCuned cord whence mr 
poor page nung suspended almost over me. All 
this passed far more rapidly than I can tell, and be- 
fore the strife around was ended, I had Bryan's 
fOTm resting in my arms, and the feint struggles 
that had filled me with horror now thrilled me 
with delighted hope. 

It was old/ Blount who had done such prompt 
and ready service with his sword. As socm as 
he could rein up his horse, he turned quickly 
round, and looked on me with a tear in lus stem 
eyes, but without uttering one word. Then 
somfithiBg caught his sight in the mdief that^was 
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gtill raging, though I scarcely heard the clashing 
steel and wild curses and deep groans, and quick, 
sharp shots, that told how vengefully the royal 
horse were doing their work. All my attention 
was riveted on the almost motionless form that 
had flung away its faithful spirit to do me 
service. 

But the cool and impenetrahle Blount, seeing 
that there w^as no time to lose, had galloped off 
for a surgeon. He had observed a smail and des- 
perate grotqp of Roundheads hemmed into a 
comer, and among them was one, whom from 
his dress, he rightly Judged to he a leech. It 
was indeed* my gruff friend, He-that-healeth. 
Vainly however Blount besought quarter for him 
to the angry cavaliers, who were mfuriated by a 
vague impression that some of their officers had 
JQst been put to death by those who were still 
fighting hard in front of tnem. 

Blount lost no time in further useless entrea- 
ties : as if more furious than any of the assailants, 
he dashed spurs into his horse, rode through the 
defenders, and laid his iron grasp on the surgeon's 
collar : then, without giving him or Ms comrades 
time to recover themselves, he rode out again 
through them, literally carrying in his bridle-hand 
his pnze, whilst with the sword-arm, he defend- 
ed him from friends and foes. A few minutes 
i before, I had been standing in front of the enemy's 
musketeers: now they and their companions 
were prisohen or dead, and their half-choked 
surgeon was employing the best means in his 
power to undo their miuderous work. 

My intense anxiety during his operations 
diverted my mind from the sudden transition in 
my own case to freedom and to life. I had so 
made up my mind to die, that I could with diffi- 
culty believe in my escape. As, with my fingers 
pressed upon my throbbing temples, I sat apart, 
endeavonsg to forget suspense in analyzing my 
own sensations, 1 heard the gaunlieted hands 
of Blount clasp together with a loud clap, and at 
the same time, a grave sort of chuckle escaped 
from the surgeon. 

"It's little comfortable," said the latter, gazing 
^th real pleasure on the convulsive gasps of his 
patient j " It's httle comfortable the coming back 
to this comfortless world ; but the lad's saved, 
wad may have yet time to repent him of his 
''^^wfola malignancy." 

By this time the sounds of death and strife had 
ceased, trumpets were sounding eagerly the 
recalls, and a hody of horse drew near to our re- 
joicing group. Prince Rupert ^ode hastily up to 
'^e, pressed my hand cordially, and exclaimed 
«tergetically, "By St. George, I am a prouder 
^n this morning than if I had marched through 
London. 'Twas a near escape, however, and all 
js not done yet. Mount, my friend, one of my 
led horses, for we shall have to ride far and fast 
ftnd to fight for it too, before we see Oxford 
again.'? 

So saying Prince Rupert rode off, and left us to 
^ake the best arrangements that we could. The 
^y? still almost unconscious, was placed before 
Blount upon his saddle, and I rode by their side ; 
"^^ing fijst escorted the surgeon beyond the reach 
w our soldiers: his freedom was all, except 
promi8es,^hat I could then offer him. Our troops 
JJjre already in column, and moving along the 
vJhiltem hills ; the dragoons, with Will Legge, in 
front j the few infantry, with the prisoners, 
* ; up the rear as fast as they could move. 



It was only the beginnii^ of an eventful day { 
we reached Oxford as the sun went down ; bat 
before then, we had fought our way through Chal- 
grove field, and Hamp&n had received his death- 
wound. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

That I neither know how she should bO'loTed, or 
how she should be worthy, is the opinion that fire can- 
not melt out of me. I will die in it. ^ 

SHAKiPCARS. 

Days passed on ; Essex had retired his army 
fiom our immediate neighborhood; Bryan was 
still under the surgeon's hands, but rapidly 
recovering. With this exception, all outward 
traces of my late adventure nad passed away ; 
but my thoughts were sorely troubled. The 
stranp;e manner in which, by chance and the in- 
genuity of Hezekiah, I had been prevented from 
replying to Zillah's accusation ; the uncertainty • 
of her fate, and other anxieties connected with 
it, — all these were painfuUy yet pleasurably 
blended with the remembrance of <mi last inter- 
view. Its very sorrow made the joy more ten- 
der, and Zillah's belief of my unworthiness 
proved sweetly the strength of an affection that 
could triumph over such belief. 

Those who love are never lonely; at least 
those who love spiritually, for spirit can com- 
mune with spirit, though the form which repre- 
sent them to our earthly vision be severed widely 
as the poles asunder. The spirit of her who fills 
our heart seems to pervade everything around us ; 
her smile blends with every ray of light ; her 
voice is heard in every gentle sound ; her very 
breath is felt in every breeze that fans our fevered 
cheek. 

Thus it was that I Uved in Zillah's imaginary 
presence ; and thus it was that I waited, almost 
patiently, for the happiness of once more seeing 
her. 

The explosion of Waller's plot had revived the 
greatest animosity among the political leaders of 
the revolution ; but at no period of the war do I 
riemember a more frequent and chivalrous inter- 
change of courtesies between the fighting men. 
The Ibrmer, in the first moment of their excite- 
ment, denounced death to all who were concemed 
in the plot. Poor Challoner and Tompkins were 
executed at once ; but Waller was reserved for a 
worse fate — to endure a prolonged life, branded 
with dishonor, and stained by the basest treach- 
ery. 'The leading lords were saved by their 
great influence and professed penitence. 

,The accidental battle and victory at Chalgrove 
proved of great interest to me. Tw^o officers of 
rank had l^en sorely wounded and made prison- 
ers; being unable to move, they had been 
granted parole by Prince Rupert, and this they 
basely broke. Essex, however, who was of a 
nobler nature, on remonstrance offered to liber- 
ate any two royalist prisoners in their place ; and 
my brother Hugo was thus restored to me. 

Our nieeting was a very happy* one ; we had 
parted in despondency and sorrow j we had un- 
dergone trial and danger, and each of us could 
now read in each other's brightened countenance 
that our heart's deepest sorrow had been soothed. 

We wandered away at once to the quiet Christ- 
church meadows ; and there, under the old trees, 
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that before and since then have heard stranger 
tales, I learned from my brother's lips the events 
of the last momentous week. 

On the day of my quarrel with Digby, it will 
be remembered that Hugo, according to l^rince 
Rupert's orders, had made a reconnoissance, been 
attacked, taken prisoner, and carried off to Read- 
ing. He added to Blount's account of his capture, 
that that precise servant had done his brave best 
to rescue him; when he found that was hopeless 
^-even while fighting for his own life— he had 
struggled near enough to my brother to shout out 
and inquire " whether he had any commands for 
his master at Oxford ?" 

On his arrival at Reading, Hugo, having re- 
ceived some slight wound, was placed under the 
care of my friend, He-that-healeth, who was 
characteristically gruff and kind to him. He then 
learned that Lady d'Aubigny's mission was al- 
ready well known, and that the only matter not 
clearly ascertained was the place in which the 
important paper was kept. On the evening of 
• 6ur arrival at Reading, Hugo was removed to 
London in a wagon, under escort, with some other 
prisoners. To his astonishment, among the latter 
he saw Plrtebe; she was treated with respect, 
well-mountfed on a palfrey, and accompanied by 
her waiting- woman, who rent the air with accla- 
mations of distress. 

Phoebe rode close behind the wagon in which 
her young lover lay bound and so shaded by the 
cover as to be indiscernible to her : but to him a 
bright moonlight showed clearly the lovely face 
of his childhood's playfellow and* his manhood's 
mistress. She looked solemn and pale, but not 
dejected. The bright fluttering color of her 
cheek was gone — with the high spirits of which 
it seemed the outward sign; her radiant eyes 
were vailed by the long lashes that drooped 
downward, aiid sometimes glistened with a mo- 
mentary tear. But her carriage was calm and 
dignified, and the character of her beauty, though 
80 changed, was still perfect in its kind. At 
least so thought the young lover ; and so appa- 
rently thought the Roundhead leader of the escort, 
who, riding stiflly by her side, still turned his 
eyes often, and perhaps involuntarily, on the 
exquisite countenance of the young "malignant." 

And thus they moved along for a little while. 
The opiate that the surgeon had administered to 
Hugo could not soothe to sleep his excited spirit ; 
but it wrapt him in a happy trance through which 
he saw that loved woman as a vision — a minis- 
tering angel, keeping off all pain, and softening 
the very sound of the hostile cavalry as they 
. tramped, beside him. 

There was but one occupant of the hospital 
wagon besides Hugo, and he was almost uncon- 
scious. A low moan, however, sometimes escaped 
from him, which made PhoBbe shudder, and in- 
voluntarily dart a glance for a moment into the 
rude, uneasy couch of the dyin^soldier ; for dying 
he was. Hugo heard the death-rattle in his 
throat, but was too much prostrated to give the 
alarm. ""He felt his companion's hand wander 
over, his breast until it reached his neck and long 
hair. Then some happy illusion seemed sent ^ 
shed comfort on the dying man. 

"Yes, Jeanie," he muttered faintly: "yes, yes, 
we won't scoff any more, but we will pray." 

And his parched lips moved, and nis hands 
were clasped together, and with one loud moan, 
he died. 



There had hitherto been perfect silence, except 
for the measured tramp of horses, and the fiiint { 
clank of armor, and these sounds had become so i 
monotonous as scarcely to interfere with the ' 
repose of all around them. And when, through j 
the stillness of all human sounds, that uneartUy 
moan broke forth upon the night, a shudder 
seemed to thrill through every neart. Phoebe | 
instinctively reined up her palfrey, and the wag- 
oner stopped his horses with a loud Wo 1 that 
seemed an almost appropriate exclamation. The 
officer in command looked into the wagon, and 
perceived that one of. his prisoners had escaped 
at once from him and life. 

" Truly he is departed," said the Comet, whose 
youth had hitherto prevented the stem system of 
his brethren from taking full effect upon his 
nature. "I trust he died not in his sin," he 
added, gently drawing the Cavalier's threadbare 
cloak over his dead face. 

Then the procession moved on again, until 
arrived at Maidenhead, they were stopped and 
interrogated by the sentinels. Here, after some 
conference with the commanding officer of the 
little garrison, the corpse was removed from the 
wagon, and the procession moved on once more ; 
the shadows of the houses were left behind, and 
the moon shone out again on Phoebe's face. 

But that face was now changed; no longer # 
calm, pale, and resigned-looking, her cheek was 
flushed with feverish red, and her eyes strove 
piercingly to scmtinize the interior of the wagon. 
She had recognized Hugo when the lamp-hght 
was thrown in upon the dead body to remove it, 
and perhaps she expected momentarily to see the 
same tragic scene reenacted. At length her 
emotion caught the young Comet's attention, 
and with as much courtesy as the forms of his 
discipline would permit, he inquired if she was 
unwell ; expressed a fear that she had been too 
much shocked, deplored his inability to return 
with her to the village, and concluded by asking 
her, with some hesitation, whether she would 
rest herself for a little while in' the wagon, as 
another hour would bring them to llieir halting- 
place. 

As Hugo listened to this proposal his heart 
beat wildly. He raised himself as she hesitated, 
to listen for the next word, and his suspense was 
rewarded by the wagon being stopped, and Phcebe 
and her waiting- woman preparing to ascend it. 

" But first," said the Cornet, " it is meet that I 
have this malignant removea. Ho ! you Sergeant 
Resist-the-flesh^nd-the-devil dismount, and put 
our prisoner on the woman's beast of burden : 
softly, however, for he may be sore wounded.'' 

"On! no, no!" elcclaimed Phcebe; "sooner 
would I walk on foot than cause this poor Cava- 
lier to suffer more than he already does." Then 
observing a very unsympathizing expression on* 
the tough young Comet's face, she added timidly: 
"Besides — besides, 1 have known him before; 
we were children together long ago." 

Seldom has beauty pleaded in vain, especially 
in manly England, to a youthful heart, and under 
the romantic spell of moon-lit glistening tears. 
The young Comet, to do him justice, tried not to 
look conscious, and gave the order as Phoebe de- 
sired; assisting her, however, into the carriage 
with something of a martyr's air. 

Again the wagon moved on, and Phoebe and 
Hugo Were left together. The waiting- woman, 
in sedition to her former terror and fatigue, shrunk 
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witK dftad from tlifl corpse's resting-place, 
cowered by Hugo's feet, wrapped her head in her 
wimple, and soon sobbed herself to sleep, or at 
least to perfect silence. 

In the mean time, Hugo and Phoebe gazed on 
each other with an embarrassed air; the former, 
now thoroughly roused, and utterly, forgetful of 
all pain, would have thrown himself at Phcebe's 
feet, or rather at her knees, but that a proud and 
hurt recpUection of the past restrained him. 
Phoebe seemed like a ghost, desirous of speaking, 
but unable to do so until first addressed. But 
gradually the mysterious agency of the features 
was m«iiatizing between those two disturbed 
young souls. Hugo's wore an. expression of 
pained and almost reproachful inquiry, to which 
Phoebe's replied by. an air of frank and fearless 
confidence, touched with deep tenderness and 
sympathyv Hugo took her hand, and clasped it 
in both of his. 

At last Phoebe said, softly, "Dear Hugo> are 
you suffering?'' 

"Not so much as when last we met^" he 
replied. 

"What, at Lady d' Aubigny's f " rejoined 
Phoebe. "Surely you must be under some 
strange illusion ; and, now I think of it, so seemed 
your brother too.^' 

If something of a sarcasm rose to Hugo's lips, 
he was too magnanimous or too simply loving to 
utter it. He spoke frankly : 

"Phoebe," said he, "do you not love Lord 
Digby?" 

That home question needed no audible answer; 
her countenance replied : no timid blush, no eye- 
lids suddenly let faill to vaal the tell-tale eyes, but 
a full, bright, child-like look of surprise and in- 
nocence was there. 

"Love Lord Digby!" she repeated. "Love 
that man, of whom, ignorant as I was, I told you 
to warn your brother long ago ! Alas ! if those 
we love are so ready to suspect and become pre- 
possessed against us, how can we wonder that our 
rivals are ready and prone to take the darker 
view of our conduct, if there be room for 
doubt?" 

"But then," rejoined Hugo, "you admit that 
there was room for doubt ?" 

" For those who choose to doubt, in love as in 
religion," said Phcebe, " there is no such thing as 
perfect confidence. But this is too painful a doubt 
lor me to leave unanswered, and I will answer 
as simply and confidingly as if we were still 
ehildren wandering hand-m-hand through the old 
forest of Beaumanoir. I visited Reading with 
my father and Zillah; my father took up his 
residence there, I believe, because it was half 
way between the two great warring parties, and 
moreover, I suspect, because he was interested in 
this wretched plot of Mr. Waller's. Zillah 
wished to be there ^cause she considered it as 
Mount Tabor, and expected to behold the deliver- 
ance of Israel, as she called it; and I preferred 
to be there too,' rather than live like an Eremite 
at Bifpons, weaving endless embroidery or 
groundless fantasies among handmaidens. It may 
be, too, that I had some interest in those who lay 
besieged at Oxford; but if I had, report soon 
told me that my interest was not returned. 

"In short, dear Hugo— there, turn your poor 
bandaged head upon this pillow — I heard that a 
romantic and gallairt young cavalier had been 
very much moved by sorrow ibr, and sympathy 



with, a romantic and beautiful • widow. Her 
husband had fallen at Edgehill; the ;{roung 
cavalier of whom I speak had received his last 
sigh, and whether he had wafted it unchanged or 
not to the Lady d' Aubigny's ear, I know not — ah I 
that jolt ! I fear you are uncomfortable — ^but his 
attentions did by no means end there. Well, the 
Duchess of Richmond invited me, her poor kins- 
woman, to visit her at Oxford, and to see how 
gallantly all you cavaliers comported yourselves. 
My father was pleased to have one daughter in 
the King's party ; I myself was a little curious, 
independent of my loyalty, to visit you str^dious 
city, and observe with my own eyes the consola- 
tion of the widow. In short, I went ; I was so 
fortunate as to be lodged in that widow's apart- 
ments. I there heard much of the young cava* 
lier, the consoler. He was away, seeking to 
pluck some laurels from a Roundhead's brow; 
perhaps he thought that the plant of honor 
would look well amoilg weeds. I went out 
hawking with the Duchess of Richmond, and Lord 
Digby joined our party. I suppose he had 
nothing else to do, for he devoted himself to me. 
He sometimes spoke to Lady d'Aubigny, how- 
ever, concerning her young cavalier, and regretted 
his absence, and then he had possessed himself 
of some dangerous secret relating to my father, 
which forced me to be confidential with him. 
At length, he promised to put me in possession 
of all the pajjers wliich could criminate him, at the 
same time ninting that for my sake — ^that is, for 
the sake of my * filial affection,' he was running 
great risk of honor, if not of life. My heart is 
naturally warm, and his manner was so natural 
and truthful that I believed him, and a few 
minutes afterward I told your brother that I had 
misjudged this man, who had been so generous. 
I saw your brother's brow darken, but I little 
thought to what issue my thoughtless words 
would lead. 

" The next day every one went away against 
Lichfield and Birminglwim with Prince Rupert, 
and many days elapsed before you and your 
brother came to Lady d'Aubigny^. I saw you 
from the college Windows ; I heard your foot 
upon the stone stairs ; every step appeared to fall 
heavier and heavier on ray heart, and when ycya 
entered, I had no word — no power to utter one, 
I did not even look at you; I saw only Kate 
d'Aubigny's look of triumph as y6u came. I 
soon felt that you had passed her by, for I saw a 
cold, dark shadow cross her face, and the next 
moment our hands had met. I could have thrown 
myself on my knees and wept for very thank* 
fulness. 

" Just then Lord Digby entered. His eyes - 
sought in Kate d'Aubigny's countenance and 
mine the history of the last few minutes. He 
.vas the last person I should have wialied to read 
my feelings. I received him as usual, even when 
he ostentatiously claimed my confidence and de- 
tained me in the window whilst he explained 
why he could not, for the moment, procure for 
me my father's papers. Suddenly you left the 
room. I expected you to return as soon as my 
formal visitor was gone : you came not. Soon 
afterward we heard that you had left Oxford, 
been wounded, and made prisoner ; that your 
brother and Lord Digby had fought, been con- 
demned, then pardoned. Finally, to conclude 
this tale of sad adventure, Kate a'Aubi<^y was 
enjpined to depart promptly on her mission, and 
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I was 10 strongly adviaed to aco<»npan7 her, tiiat 
I had no option to remain. You know the rest. 

^We passed freely through these rehels' hands 
until we reached Reading, and there our property 
Was searched most rigorously for some supposed 
treasonable correspondence against their State. 
Soon after the searchers had retired, that dread- 
ful Master Doom entered, and told me, in the 
language of Isaiah, to prepare instantly to pro- 
ceed to London. I believe he feared lest my fa- 
ther should insist upon my deliverance. Another 
hour saw me in my saddle— another, and I am 
here!" 

Having so said, poor Phcebe pressed Hugo's 
hand against her beating heart, and bending over 
it. attempted to move away the hair that cluster- 
ed over nis bloody brows, and so to read in his 
eyes if he were satisfied. It was some time, 
however, before he could collect himself suffi- 
ciently to speak, and when he began, the wag- 
on halted ; the Comet rode up and assisted 
Phoebe to alight, and soon afterward Hugo 
lound himself once more in a lonely and well- 
guarded chamber. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

How say you ?— My prisoner^ or my guest ? 

Shakweark. 

Aftek some hours' rest, Hugo was again suni- 
moned to take his place in the wagon ; but this 
time another prisoner shared his straw, and an- 
other escort conducted him, with an officer who 
either could not or would not give him any 
information as to his companion oi the nigbt 
before. That evening he was lodged in the 
Tower, having fallen under suspicion of privity 
to the unlucky plot. 

I have before observed, that one of the pecu- 
liarities of this civil war was the frequent ab- 
sence of zeal on either side for the party out-* 
wardly professed. It seemed, as when some 
bridge has given way in the midst of a popu- 
lous city, many of the inhabitants found them- 
selves on the wrong side of the river, but 
were fain to stay there until they had some 
safe means of crossing over to their own. 

Among these was the sub-lieutenant of the 
Tower, who h^ been handed over to the Round- 
head Governor, with old guns, and pikes, and 
bows, as part of its armament. He discharged 
his duties honestly toward his new masters, as 
long as those duties did not appear to him to in- 
terfere directly with his allegiance to his old one. 
. He "was altogether a soldier of fortune, and serve 
he must ; but he would have preferred to serve 
the King. 

The present occasion was one of the rare in- 
stances in which a King's officer had been com- 
mitted to l^is charge, and he provided for Hugo 
every comfort that was in his power to bestow ; 
finally, he sent his respects to him, saying that 
he "ly^ould be happy to pass an hour in his apart- 
ment, after the gates were locked for the mght. 
Accordingly, as the ominous old clock of the 
Tower sounded nine, Hugo heard a gentle tap at 
his door, and Sub-Lieutenant Ai^cher entered, 



ducing a long-necked iKittle aad a aoupfe of 

beakers from his capacious pocket. 

After so much surgical treatment and thia 
diet, Hugo felt no objection whatever to this ar- 
rangement ; and, in short, the end of the bottle 
found him and his gaoler in familiar and almost 
confidential conversation. That worthy fuuv 
tionary emptied the last of his bottle with an air 
of hospitable triumph into Hugo's beaker, whilst 
with his disengaged hand he produced another 
flask of the same generous liquid kom his othetf 
pocket. 

, '•'' Well-a-day !" he exclaimed, as he drew ths ^ 
cork, ^^ this canary is rich and ripe, but somehow 
it seems to have lost half of its virtue since ths 
King left London. Now, without compliment Id 
your worship, it is a real pleasure, Heaven few- 
give me ] to talk over the good old times onoe 
more, when we all lay together in the gall of 
iniquity and the bonds of sin. Now tell me, I 
pray thee, how fares his majest — the man 
Charles, I mean ? if he be more sorrowful than of 
yore, I doubt me, he must he well-nigh heart- 
broken. — He bears himself bravely, say you ? It 
is well. He hath ipuch to bear, so likewise hath 
his kingdom and the congregation of sainti. 
Well, he was a comely man« and had a royal 
air ; and though thou art a malignant, I can dunk 
thy health — here's to you." 

The old soldier's heart warmed as he went on, 
and he exclaimed, '^Yea, by Saint George. «o 
long as they be true men, I can respect a Kound- 
hesd, and love a Cavalier : but when such men 
as this false, two-sided Sir Janus come under my 
guardianship, I have but little toleration for them. 
But my time is up, a^^d I must e'en take my 
leave of you, pledging you. for old times and good 
fellowship sake, one health before I go, in this 
last choppin." 

" Then here's to the King," exclaimed Hi^ 
rising from his chair, and raising his cup as high 
as his wounded arm would let him. 

'^ Well," said the sub-lieutenant with a 
curious smile, " here's to your friend. And now, 
for the sake of old times, tell me if there be any 
service which I can render thee in return for tfa» 
pleasure of having spent half an hour in the com- 
pany of an honest gentleman who can speak 
through his mouth, and not his nose." 

"• One thing only I would ask," replied tha 

Prisoner, " can you give me speech with this Sir 
anus, who was a neighbor of mine in the old 
times you talk of?" 

" Aha !" cried the Lieutenant, " I see — ^I see* 
Now I doubt whether this crafty old gentleman 
would like to hold any communication with such 
a Cavalier — ^yea, with such a downright malig* 
nant; but he hath a dai^hter, fair as all the* 
cedars of Libanus : of her I can give thee speech 
in the long gallery, as she passes to the chapel in 
the morning; and perhaps, if you are of my 
taste, she may serve thy purpose as well as her 
smooth-tongued sire ?" 

Hugo was fain to avail himself of this ofier, 
without deeming it necessary to explain himself 
more fully to his new acquaintance. 

The next morning the latter knocked at hia 
door as ceremoniously as before, and conducted 
liim to the place of meeting with the air and po- 
liteness of one who receives, instead of confemng 
a favor. 

^^ Some little risk I do ran," said he, in reply 



making salutation with formal and old-fashioned 
politeness ; only accepting a seat when requested 
to do so, and with still more apologetic air pro- 1 to Hugo's question, '^ but at the worst they can 
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mkf diaduoge me fnm^mf poiC; tod in the 
Uoody times that are c(Hmiig, an old soldier's 
hand would be better emp^lo^red abroad in the 
field than jingling keys within these four ill* 
boding walLs. Now take thy place in this niche, 
and I will e'en intiust thee with a halberd and a 
flteel-cap, so thou mayst pass for a sentinel, if 
wions eyes should spy thee. The place is dark 
enou^ to conceal thy manner, which puts me 
.mcne in mind of old times than the present.'' 

So sajring, the sub-lieutenant placed a halberd 
in Hugo's bands, and put a steel-cap on his head, 
careftmy concealing his long locks under it. 
Then he showed him the length of his beat, 
and Hugo stalked away the^, as if he were on 
parade. 

It was still early, and the mists of the river 
dimmed the light and penetrated even within 
those mournful walls. Deep silence prevailed, 
and lasted so long, that the sound of a light 
footstep at lensth made Hugo start A shadowy 
figure gradually resolved itself into woman^s 
most perfect form, and Zillah approached. Hugo 
.tinmounced her name, and she stopped, trem- 
Dled violently, and leant against a pillar for sup- 
port. 

** Reginald !" she exclaimed, ^ is it possible thou 
art escaped from death and danger, to meet me 
kere and shake my resolution ?" 

" Not Reginald, dear Zillah," whispered Hugo, 
* but his unworthy brother, who, folding him- 
self a fellow-prisoner with your father, sought to 
•ee him, and was kindly permitted to wait you 
heie." 

As Hugo spoke, Zillah gradually recovered 
bexself, and greeted him kindly. Her manner 
was constrained, however ; she was very pale, 
and her ^yes seemed to rest on vacancy as she 
spoke. She confessed that probably Sir Janus 
would not like to receive a visit firom a notorious 
cavalier, but she would tell him of Hugo's kind 
intentions; and if Hugo could find himself in 
the same place the next morning, she would in- 
forai him of all that passed. Before then, too. 
she would have seen Phcebe, she hoped, ana 
Istroed more of the future fate that awaited 
themall. 

So saying; she opened an adjoining door, and 
then raising a curtain, passed nnder it into her 
father's apartment. 

Hugo had nothing' more to do but to resume 
his mock watch, and he was soon roused from his 
reveries by the approach of two persons in deep 
conversation. Not wishing to overhear their 
words, he saluted noisily with his halberd, as he 
had seen the Roundheads do, and the strangers 
became silent. Both seemed too intent on their 
oWn thoughts, however, to notice him, and they 
passed, with a slight bend of the head, on the 
part of the elder, in answer to his salute. He 
was a -stem but anxious-looking man, slightly 
bent by infirmity, rather than by years, and from 
the key which he held in his hand, Huto rightly 
supposed him to be the Lieutenant of the Tower 
himself. His companion was a tall dark man, 
whom Hugo remembered well. 

They passed on, and to the warder's great dis- 
comfort they'approached his door, the master key 
turned in the lock, but just then the sub-lieute- 
nant hastily presented himself, whispered some 
words into his ear, and without a moment's delay 
the lieutenant resumed his key, uttered some 
apology to his dark companion and hurried away 



after his subordinate. Considemble noiae and 
clamor and clanging of arms was soon heard 
resounding through the long galleries below, but 
the dark visitor heeded it not. He folded his 
doak, |)a8sed and re-passed, and paused before 
the door which Zilhia had entered, and then 
moved away. 

After a brief space, silence was restored below, 
and the sub-lieutenant reappeared; — without 
haste, or the utterance of a single word, he took 
away the halberd and steel cap, and consigned 
Hugo to his chamber. Almost immediately 
afterward, a real sentinel's heavy tread was heard 
pacing along the gallery so lately guarded by a 
cavalier. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ruffian ! let go that rude, uncivil touch ! 

~8hAK8PEA.RE« 

The second morning of Hugo^s captivity passed 
slowly and without event, until about the hour 
of noon. Then his door was suddenly thrown 
open, and without any announcement Hezekiah 
Boom strode into the chamber; darkening the 
grated little window's feeble light with his taUf 
form, and for some minutes taking no notice of 
Hu^, who had risen instinctively to receive his 
visitor. 

At length Hugo spoke: — "This unexpected 
opportunity is the first, sir, I have had of ex- 
pressing to you rpy gratitude for having saved 
my life." 

''Enough, enough of that vanity," said the 
Puritan, in a stern but mournful voice; *4hou 
knowest not how little I risked, or how grate- 
fully I would then have yielded up my doomed 
life to Him who gave it. It was not tnet whom 
I sought beneath the waters — ^but a sign as to 
whether my earthly task were done. It was not 
done ; knd I was fiun^; back upon existence, lilu 
the Prophet Jonah, m order to fulfill my ap- 
pointed time. Nevertheless, I repent not that 
thou wert saved, since life to thee is no penance ; 
at least not now, while dreams of glory fill thy 
brain, and a happy love expands thy heart. 
Thou art gentle too, and I have marked thee in 
the battle forbear others when they forbore not 
thee, and thy sword was more ready to shield 
than to destroy." 

*'You have fought against us then?" asked 
Hugo, touched in spite of himself by the tone 
rather than the words in which the Puritan had 
spoken. 

'^Yea, I have assisted in the good cause, but 
only as the wind impels the ships of war. My 
voice filled the hearts of those who fought ; but 
mine own hand never shall wield weapon more. 
Once, and once too often, it hath drawn the life- 
blood of a fellow-sinner; and thus attainted, it 
may never draw the swoid of Gideon." 

'* Surely," rejoined Hugo, uncertain whither 
this strange discourse was tending, ^' tsmeXy it was 
not forbidden to Gideon to contend against his 
enemies, and he shed blood." 
. "Yea," said the Puritan, "but the warrior's 
trade may degenerate into butchery, or become 
sublimed into sacrifice. But I came not hither 
to talk of such things. Hear me — ^thou wouldst 
be free? But thy heart desireth speech witii 
her thou lovest more than liberty itself. I will 
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lead thM to her; she is in danger from evil men, 
and still more ^vil women: thou shalt rescue 
her, and restore her unto safety. What, then, 
wilt thou do for me in return ?" 

Hugo started to his feet, and replied with un- 
bounded and impatient oners of Ufe— -fortune — , 
everything. 

" But one thing I require of thee," said Heze- 
kiah, slowly and distinctly ; " and to that thou 
shalt swear by the holiest thing that thy shallow 
papistical faith retains; if I do all that I have 
promised, thou shalt swear to fulfill my first 
commands, be they what they may." 

"And if you speak truly," exclaimed Hugo, " I 
will swear to what you will, provided it be 
nothing contrary to my loyalty, my good faith, 
or my religion.^? 

** Thy religion ! " retorted the Puritan, half 
sadly, half scornfully. ** Well, be it so. Now 
swear." And Hugo swore. ^ 

Hezekiah then retuined to the door, at which 
he knocked three times. It opened, and a dimin- 
utive man stepped into the room and deposited a 
black parcel on the ground; the Puritan then 
took a seat, bo^ed his head upon the table, and 
seemed lost in thought or prayer. 

Meanwhile the dwarf, in a subdued and fright- 
ened voice, e3chorted Hugo to be quick and array 
himself in the garments he had brought: they 
were adapted for the most pharisaical Roundhead, 
but Hugo did not hesitate to clothe his gallant 
form in their dreary disguise. The dwarf assisted 
him actively, and ^ed upon his performance as 
avaiet with conceited satisfaetion^ until he cast 
his eyes upon the long, bright hair that floated 
down over the Puritanical vestments. 

" By the tongue of Rabshekah and the life of 
Absalom!" exclaimed the dwarf, ^^you must 
forego that vanity, that becometh rather the tire 
of a harlot tlian the head of the righteous." 

So saying, he produced an enormous pair of 
sdssors, leaped up upon a chair, and in a moment 
seized a handful of the obnoxious ornament in 
his left hand. Poor Hugo! he would Ijave borne 
much rather than retail his important mission 
for a moment ; but still to be shorn, and as if in 
mockery, was very trying. While he hesitated, 
Hezekiah looked up, and his face changed into a 
scowl so terrific, that the dwarf shrank down as 
if blasted. . 

*• Finish what thou hast begun, fool, without 
impertinence," muttered his master, ''and let 
me find thee in half an hour where thou 
knowest." 

The dwarf once more mounted the chair, care- 
fully but quickly folded up the obnoxious hair, 
and fixed over it a high steeple-crowned bat so 
firmlj as to defy all danger of inspection. Then 
he girded'a long, straight rapier on Hugo's thigh, 
hastily swept all his cavalier garments into a 
bag, and disappeared as if afraid of being recalled 
into a presence that he feared. 

The Puritan then motioned to Hugo to follow 
him. They passed out into the well-known 
gallery, and as they came opposite to one of the 
bright old shields, Hugo started to behold the 
transformation that h^ been wrought in his 
appearance. He looked, even in his own eyes, 
like one of the Zerubbabels or the Habakkuks 
who then abounded in the Roundhead army. It 
is true that his gait was rather too bold and free 
for the habit that he wore, but then his dark 
companion, for whom all made way, disdained 



to alter At^ step to asjr cDnventioiial ^,. 

When the^ reached the Tower gate, they Ibimd 
horses waiting for them, and so they rode hastily 
away toward Charing Cross. 

Hitherto they had preserved a profound silence; 
but Vhen they had dismounted, and entered on 
foot into the Spring Gardens, Hezekiah tkos 
informed Hugo of the part that it behooved him 
to act : — 

"Ask no Questions until thou mayest do so 
from the maiden's own lips. Thou wilt fimd her 
in much fear : draw near unto her and whisper 
thy name ; tell her, if need be, to claim thy pso* 
tection as her near kinsman. Speak no other 
word, but let thine ears and eyes be open to my 
signs." 

So saying, Hezekiah drew near a handsome 
house, near which he paused, until he heard a 
door opened into Charing street, and footsteps re* 
tiring} he then knocked, and was deferentiaUy 
admitted with his companion by a very pnm 
looking waiting-woman. They passed into a 
richly-adorned room, with an inlaid floor, over 
whidi was laid a carpet so soft that they moved, 
noiselessly into the room beyond. There every 
luxury seemed collected; the richest furniture, 
the brightest flowers, the most fragrant perfumer 
the rarest pictures; every sense was cultivatea 
almost to sensuality. Hugo's anxious eyes took 
in all this, for it is wonderful of what exquisite 
and rapid perception the faculties are capabk 
when thoroughly roused. ' 

In this luxurious apartmeit there was a deejp 
recess looking out upon the gardens, and to this 
Hezekiah pointed cautiously. Hugo approached, 
and there he found Pluebe, with dilated eyes and 
hightened color that betrayed some violent emo- 
tion. As soon as she caught sight of her die* 
guised cavalier, she started to her feet^ and en- 
deavored to r^pel him with a lofty and mdisnant 
glance ; but while her brow was bent and her 
nostrils dilated, her poor heart beat visibly 
through all its covering. 

Hugo uttered but ojQe woid— her own name; 
bnt that one word, together with the look that 
accompanied it, told her everything. She sank 
into her seat, and burst into a flood of grateftil 
tears. 

Just then a door at the far end of the apart- 
ment opened, and a lady of great but somewhat 
faded beauty entered. She saw Phoebe in a pas- 
sion of tears : Hugo in a puritanical dress and 
attitude, standing stiffly near her; and Hezekiah 
leaning against the wall, with folded arms and 
abstracted air. 

" How now I" exclaimed the Countess of Car- 
lisle, (for she it was,) '^ my gentle kinswoman it 
tears ; a stranger in the room ; and thou, rever- 
end sir, an unconcerned spectator of this ruds 
intrusion." 

' Phcebe raised her head to rest her tearful eyes, ' 
not on the countess, but on Hugo : observing his 
constrained and distant attitude, she bowed her 
head once more. 

Meanwhile Hezekiah turned slowly tow^ard 
the Countess, and replied: "Bid I not say I 
would assist thee? 1 heard the voice of thy 
complaint, that this poor maiden had no friend in 
whom thou or she could confide. Excellent 
lady that thou art ! thou wouldst otherwise fain 
have removed her from the power of the mighty 
Man I He is there : he is even at hand in thy 
private chamber. Let him now come forward 
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if he list to press his snit * thy conscience will be 
dear, for the maiden has found a protector.'' 

This speech of llezekiah's was delivered in a 
tone of command, blended with sarcasm. It 
seemed to tell at once upon the Countess and , 
Phcebe : the former coloi»d high over her rouge ; 
and the latter, when she heard of the* mighty 
Man, rose to her feet, and folding her haifds across 
her beating bosom, stood in a proud and firm at- 
titude, that contrasted singularly with the soft and 
feminine character of her beauty. 

The Countess looked irresolutely toward the 
door by which she had entered. After a few 
moment's pause, it opened, and gave a(!hfnission to 
a good-looking man, somewhat passed the mid- 
dle age ; he entered briskly, but paused cautious- 
ly, anid cast a glance of inquiry at the Countess, . 
when he perceived how the room was occupied. 
Lady Carlisle assumed a dignified air. and re- 
quested, coldly, ''to be informed wh^ner Mr. 
Pym had appointed any friends to meet hhn at 
her housCj as otherwise she could not account for 
the intrusion of those whom she now fo»nd in 
her private apartments." The person^ she ad- 
dressed had too much craftiness to appear at a 
loss for counsel: with an audacity which has 
often served him at more dangerous need, he 
walked up straight to Phcebe, nodding: familiarly 
to Hezekiah as he passed him by, and ta]^ing no 
more notice of Hugo than if he were not in ex- 
istence. He accosted Phoebe with a cheerful, 
kindly air. and congratulated her on her acquil- 
tance of all share in the late nefarious plot ; in^ 
sinuating at the same time that it was providen- 
tial he happened to ha^e influence with her 
judged. 

•*Yes, my fair mistress," he continued, "it 
was well to have justice on your side ; but sen- 
tence, like everything that proceedeth out of the 
heart of man, is ofttimes uncertain, and reqmres a 
fiivoring and fearless band to guide it." 

The great democrat ceased to speak, and from 
very habit he watched the effect of his words as 
a skillful archer that of his arrow. The prestige 
cf his great success ; the marvelous power that 
he exercised over the mind of the many, by 
making it his own, by anticipating and satisfying 
its demands ; all this had invested his words for 
years past with a power before which the spirit 
of man's rivalry was bowed down. 

Not so the mind of woman, however, always 
weaker or mightier than that of her nominal 
master, and her real slave. Phcebe saw in John 
Pym, not the great Tribune of the People, and 
Dictator of the State ; she saw in him only an 
nnacceptable lover ; a rather elderly, florid, sen- 
sual-looking suitor, whose attentions were oy no 
means agreeable to her. His very assumption of 
power roused her pride ; his statement of it, her 
vanity | she felt all the satisfaction of a martyr 
in defying him, and all the triumph of a mere 
: beauty in refusing ham. Besides, her true lover 
• was standing by ; and what woman would not 
rejoice in the rare opportunity of proving her 
proud fidelity, not only to her oWn heart, but to 
that of him she loved ? *" 

The result of all this was as brief as the theory 
of it is prolonged. When Pym attempted to 
take her hand, sne withdrew it as if from a taint, 
and her eyes flashed through the tears that now 
fell no longer, but hung suspended in their bril- 
liant fountains. 
"Justice!" she repeated j "and dare you to 



pro&ne that word toean that you have so insolted t 
And do you boast that your power averted a sen- 
tence that could not have been so intolerable as 
your mediation in my favor ? Answer me one 
question? do you aspire to be the ruler of this 
land, and have you left therein enough of its an- 
cient virtue to let me feel that I, an Englishwo- 
men, am free? If so, let me depart from this 
polluted house, and seek freedom-and purity any- 
where, so as it be not amt)ng patriots or 
Puritans 1" 

That defenseless girl looked- very grand, and 
almost P)rthonic, while she spoke j but poor 
Phcebe's heroics were* no matcbfor the cold sar- 
castic, subtle person she addressed. Menaces, 
punishment, the scaffoM itself, cannot extinguish 
enthusiasm, but may ofrtimes fan: its flame. Ridi- 
cule or apathy are far more fatal to its energies. 

Pym only smiled indulgently as Phcebo* spoke, 
and though his e)res looked warm admiration, 
his voice was free from all emotion as he replied, 
" Very comely art thou thus — ^thy words are 
pretty, but their spirit altogether uncommendable. 
Now, thou knowest^ thou art free as the wind 
that Wanders where it listeth ; but it is not seemly 
that ar maiden so fair and young should wander 
through our crowded streets like a roe among the 
mountains. We will take that thou art well 
cared for, my pretty one. But meanwhile I have 
matter of importance for your private ear regard- 
ing him you wot of." 

So saying, Phoebe's dangerous admirer made a 
movement to lead her away; but she shrank 
from him' with alarm, and after a rapid glance at 
Hezekiah's assuring countenance, she exclaimed, 

"For my father! fear not; I am assured that 
he is safe, even from' your machinations ; and 
'tvere.he ne*. Heaven forbid \ that I shoiUd prefer 
his salety to his honor and mine own." 

Pym was now growing warm, whether ftona 
anger or its reverse ; and he exclaimed hastily : 

" Enough, enough of this ; whatever your mo- 
tives may be for acting tragedy before these godly 
men, you kn<^w that you are among your best 
friends here. I tell you, you will forever repent 
not making your father's peace ; it may be even 
now too late j come then, I pray thee, for thine 
own sake." • 

So saying, and long accustomed to exercise his 
own will, he seized Phoebe's shrinking hand, and 
at the same moment felt a grasp of iron on his 
own shoulder. Hezekiah had hitherto remained 
apparently lost in thought, and unobservant of 
all that passed ; but his eye had watched Hugo's 
anger rising, and anticipated his first movement 
instantaneously. 

The Puritan of politics turned short round, and 
confronted the Puritan of religion; a world of 
warring thoughts seemed roused in each, but the 
angry eyes of the former soon quailed beneath 
the solemn and earnest gaze of the minister ; it 
was solemn, earnest, and reproachful. Hezekiah 
was the tiret to speak : 

" He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool," 
said he. " Would thou sacrifice thy high place 
as a chief elder in Israel for this Susannah ? I 
tell thee thou art in no condition to act in this 
matter. The maiden hath well spoken, and she 
is free ; and lo ! at hand is one hath a right and 
the power to protect her; let her go forth, and if 
she come to evil, the evil be on her own head 
an4 upon his. Go, young man," he continued, 
rapidly, *^lead forth the maiden, and fear not; 
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conduct her whitheieoever Blie would go, but re- 
turn not, nor look back." 

Before his. speech was half finished, Phcebe 
had moved toward the door. Hugo only lingered 
for the last word of the address, jn hope that it 
nught guide him, but at an impatient glance from 
Hezekiah, he departed, drawing the door after 
him. As he descended the stairs hastily, he could 
hear the Puritan minister's voice stern and high, 
but the only word that he could catch was some- 
thing about the prophet Nathan. 

The young lovers passed hastily out of the 
house, traversed the Spring Gardens, and then, for 
the first time, by the notice she attracted, Phoebe 
remembered that she wore no hood or wimple. 
Hu£0 looked anxiousl3r round him through the 
darkening mist of evening, and was pausing un- 
certain what to do, when he heard a cracked voice 
iSinging the well-luiown song : 

" Plague take Pjm and all his peers, 
Hurrah for Prince Rupert and his Cayaliers.'* 

He moved eagerly in ^lat direction, and found 
Hezekiah's dwarf standing in the shadow of one 
of the old houses that formed the ancient village 
of Charing. With him was Phoebe's waiting- 
woman, who threw herself on the neck of her 
young mistress in the first joy of meeting her. 
The little dwarf, however, gave no time for ex- 
planations ; he impatientlv caught Hugo by the 
comer of his Puritan cloak, and dragged him for- 
ward. The women followed, and hi a few mi- 
nutes the little party arrived at "Whitehall Stairs, 
where a boat and two watermen seemed waiting 
for them. The dwarf impatiently signed to his 
companions to take their places in the boat, and 
they were soon swiftly rowing down the river. 

All preserved a profound silence, except Hugo 
and Phoebe, who, wrapped in the same cloak, 
conversed eagerly until they reached the Tower. 
When there, they shot in under a dark archway, 
and were soon admitted through an iron grating 
into a subterranean passage: there they were 
received by an official of the Tower; he read by 
the light of his lantern a paper handed to him 
by the dwarf, and then motioned to our adven- 
turers to disembark. 

They followed their ^ide and jailer up dark 
staircases, and at length found themselves in the 
gallery where Hugo had kept his watch. After 
waiting for some time, their guide was relieved 
by the friendly sub-lieutenant, who led Phcebe 
to the well-known door by which Zillah had 
entered the previous day. The sub-lieutenant 
seemed pleased at the poor girl's reluctance to 
leave Hugo, and w^hispered that it was only for a 
time. Then she entered, together with her wo- 
man, and the door closed upon them. Hugo was 
conducted to his own chamber ; his friendly jailer 
only saying to him significantly, "By and by'" 

The events of the last few hours had passed 
so rapidly, that Hugo was glad to be left in soli- 
tude, in order, by thinking over them, to divest 
them of their dream-likecharacter and indistinct- 
ness. His first care, however, was to divest him- 
self of his unpalatable disg^se, and he then sat 
down to muse over poor Phoebe's hurried narra- 
tive, which was as follows : 

She had been brought to London with con- 
siderable form and respect, and taken straightway 
to Lady Carlisle's house, where she had pined 
grievously. That lady had received her with 
eager civility, as directed by her RoundHSad 



allies. The evening; of her ftrrival, Pym came to 
see her, professing friendly intentions to put her 
on her guard against her exanllination be&re the 
Secret Committee on the morrow. He appeared 
more interested, however, in her than in tlw 
plpt, and at length Phcebe tamed round to seek 
for Lady Carlisle's piot^ctioi^. That lady had 
left the room, and a sudden sense of fear seized 
upon the poor, defenseless girL She turned to 
the window casement, thrown open to the -warm 
evening breeze^ and as she grasped the stronf 
branches of a vme upon the outer wall, she felt 
secure. A fall of forty feet, and rough stones 
below, would aflbrd her a safe refuge. Her 
visitor saw, and in a moment comprehended her 
resolution. He seemed to change like magic; 
he was no longer the daring admirer, but an 
anxious, fatherly sort of friend, soothing, per- 
suading*, and even exhorting to virtue end single 
faith. But Phcebe scarcely heard him ; her eyes 
were strained to perceive some passer-by, as she 
shrieked far some assistence. Suddenly a deep 
and stem voice was heard in altercation and re- 
proach in the anteroom, and Hezekiah entered, 
accompanied by Lady Carlisle. Pym rose at his 
entrance, and taking a fiiendly leave of Phcebe, 
left the room. 

The divine' approached her with a considerate 
and almost deferential air, and sarcastically apo- 
logized for Ladv Carlisle's absence from her 
ckurge. He added that this worthy lady con- 
fessed her house to be no fit resting-place for an 
inexperienced maiden, scMeing that it was open at 
all hours to all the leading statesmen for' the 
good of the cause. iBut her ladyship had professed 
her inability to part with her young kinswoman, 
unless to worthy and responsible hands. 

" This thou shalt find betimes to-morrow," he 
continued ; " meantime it is necessary that thou 
shouldst abide here until thou art cleared of that 
which they bring against thee. But rest in peace, 
for this worthy lady will see that thou receivest 
no wrong. Two tried and godly men have 
charge of thee, moreover, as their prisoner-; and 
if thy voice be heard again in complaint, woe 
unto this house !'' , 

The proud Countess listened to this -addresi 
patiently and in silence, endeavoring afterward, at' 
the same time, to reassure her young kinswoman, 
and to conciliate her angry friend. Soon after- 
ward, Phoebe was left to such repose as she could 
find. 

The next morning betimes. Lady Carlislt 
entered her room, and informed her that certain 
members of the Secret Committee would hav« 
speech with her. There were three of them, ac- 
companied by a clerk. One of the three was a^ 
dressed by the other as Henry Martin. He wai 
a joyous-looking, florid, most unpuritanical-look- 
ing person. His first ifew questions were keen 
and searching, and business-like. When they 
had been answered with all«the simplicity of in- 
nocence, he seemed suddenly to treat the whole 
afifair a;^ a jest ; at the same time appearing 
desirous of prolonging the examination for mero 
amusement. One of his companions, however, 
rebuked him for wasting precious time, and has- 
tened him away. He then once more assumed a 
formal air and tone, and declared the examinant 
quite free from suspicion, and therefore from all 
custody. Scarcely had the members deputed, 
when Hugo and Hezekiah entered the house, and 
so terminated Phoebe's tale. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

By that sword I wear, 

»ich gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder) 
answer thee in any fair degree, 
dir ohiTalioas design of knightly trial, 
Ani when I mount) slive may i not Ugkt 
if I be a traitor. 

Shakspeark. 

, All was silent in the Tower until the hour of 
ate-closing, soon after which the ineidly sub- 
Beutei^ant's knock was heard; the key grated 
barshly in the door, and he entered. Tnis time 
^ old soldier had brought not only wine, but 
pipes. He was less formal than before, but 
nmething seemed to weigh upon his mind, of 
which he could not divest himself for some time. 
Hugo was busied With his own reflections ; and 
in his happy dreams, did not care to anticipate 
the evil tidines that ne felt were coming. The 
fiist bottle, therefore, therefore, discharged fts 
dstv in silence. As the sub-lieutenant drew the 
Giffk of the second, however, he uttered a deep 
agh, and though he held up his glass to the light, 
he looked not at it, but sideways at his young 
oompanion's face. 

At length he spoke thus : '^ This is old wine ; 
I bought it long ago from my predecessor in this 
office, and I have used it slowly, for I never drink 
it except with some good comrade, who reminds 
me of old times. Such come hut seldom^ and 
looth to say, they stay not long." 

"A good omen for me I hope," said Hugo, 
cheeifuUy ; ^ for though the wine be good, and its 
purveyor better, I confess I would more enjoy a 
oottle of it in other lodgings." 

The kind-hearted gaol^ fixed a melancholy 
nze on his hopeful young companion, who 
teared that he had given .pain, and added : "" I 
feel assured that you, my good friend, would 
lejoice^-almost as much as I. should — ^to see me 
diart." 

/That's it that's it," said the old soldier,- hur- 
riedly, "but 1 did not know how to say it. Yea ! 
(yes I mean) right glad would I be to see thee 
depart ; but — ^but— mere be more means of de- 
pwture hence than one." 

' The speaker's voice became solemn as he ut- 
tered these words, and as he ended he cast his 
eyes on the ground, wishing to spare Hugo the 
lAiQ of being observed, as he heara this ominous 
notice. His delicacy was unnecessary, however. 
^OQsg as he was^ my brother had long prepared 
. ohnself to die : he had looked at death's hideous 
J^guises until he had seen through them, and 
^scovered the true comfort and repose that lay 
breath. Nevertheless, it was a solemn sentence 
for him to hear, and a radiant vision of young 
Phobe in her beauty flashed across his iraagina- 
Jon. But this he sternly put by, and addressed 
«w Bwler in a scarcely altered voice : — 

I understand you, kind, good man ; and now 
see, jou need not fear to tell me more, 
en is It to be, and how do thev dare to exe- 
<wte a iHisoner taken in open battfe ?" 

Nay, nay," said the Lieutenant apparently 
moch reliieved, and reassured by Hugo's firm- 
^•; "I said not when, or of any surety; but 
«y stoutness entitles thee to know all. You 
We the Cavalier who occupied this room before 
ywi went out to the scafibld, and at short notice, 
«tt they called him a spy j so did the man before 



him, though he went throu^ a trial first; and 
that before him was one who left not his matdi 
in England for wisdom of words, and bravery of 
heart — ^it was the great and dangerous Earl of 
Strafibrd. Now you have been absent from here 
all day, I know not where ; but since your re-* 
turn, ther6 have been hasty messengers from 
Westminster, each countermanding the other's 
orders; what they were, I know not^ for his 
honor the Lieutenant remembers old times too 
well, when I served in the Royal army,.to trust 
me with anything but his orders ; and ne knows 
that if the man Charles (His Majesty I mean) 
himself were here, I'd not betray a trust. Well^ 
as I was sajdng, I know not what the messen-^ 
gers' orders were; but mine are to have thic 
chamber altered by workmen to-morrow, and I 
know that it will be empty. I wish to push my- 
self into no man's secrecy, but if you were tg tell 
me whether you went through any trial to-day, 
I would bid you prepare for the worst : other- 
wise I understand not this business, for the Secret 
Committee are not wont to use the scafibld with- 
out some sort of trial first held." 

Hugo would fain have replied to the anxiotn 
soldier's confidence, but he felt himself bound 
to secrecy : he told him so much, however, as 
consisted with honor, and concluded by asking 
him if he knew anytning of Hezekiah's private 
history. 

The Sub-Lieutenant looked cautiously round 
the apartment, and then drew near the door to 
listen. Having thus assured himself, he answer* 
ed in a low voice, " Well^ I wot I knew hin>^ 
too much and too little. He is the only man on 
earth that ever made me fear — I know not what. 
Ay, 'fore Greoige, I am not alone in that. The 
Secret Pommittee that blusters bravely a^nst 
kings and nobles is quiet enough before this m3rs- 
terious man ; and well they may, for, with the 
aa»stance of the Book of Isaiah, his wild and 
powerful talk would raise half London upon thein 
in an hour's discourse. He comes and goes where 
he lists, but specially where shot and steel are 
most at work; and they tell me, that when he 
preaches from a drum-head to the saints, they 
fight like so many devils, and ever carry ail be- 
fore them. Well, sir, he'll walk into the Lord 
Creneral's own quarters after the battle, perhaps, 
and make him write the * true relation,' as they 
call it, of the fight ; and then he'll go out upon 
the field, and preach all night to the dying 
soldiers. Before next sunset, he will be with the 
Secret Committee, or piassing all ov sentinels like 
a ghost, and closeted with the Lieutenant of this 
Tower. But, most of all, he seems to have be* 
witched your old prisener, with the heathen 
name. Sir Janus, tliey say, gave him shelter in 
old times, when he was persecuted ; and he can 
now do anything with his old protector, except 
make him an out ai)d out Commonwealth miui, 
like himself." 

The Sub-Lieutenant paused, and seemed to be 
contemplating in silence the character he de- 
scribed. At length he resumed, in. reply to a 
question from Hugo. 

" Why, where he comes from no one seems to 
know ; but," he added in a low and fearful tone, 
" some say he comes from the dead, and some 
that he has sold his right hand to Satan, for no 
one ever saw him remove it (if he has one) from 
his cassock 1 Sure I am that sometimes he looks 
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u if he ought to he in ^hie oofiin, and sometimes 
he seems as if he had the life and strength of a 
dozen men in him." 

" Well," said Hugo, "*he he man or fiend, he 
once saved my life, and he has proved my friend 
this day; I scarcely think, therefore, that he 
would lend himself to my -destruction." 

** Be not tooaure," Eiaid*the old soldier, shaking 
Ills head and looking very grim. " He doesn't 
move after the laws or customs of this world. I 
verily helieve that if he thought it would ad- 
vance the cause one dagger's length, he would 
fling his mother from the top of the White Tower 
as pleasantly as I would crush this empty ^ass. 
Qh, if thou hadst heard him preach, -as I have 
done, on the goodly text, * Cut off thy right hand 
and cast it from thee,' it's little thou could st say 
Ihata head or so would stand in his way: no, not 
if it were that of anointed Majesty itself." 

" Why, you would make mm out little heater 
than a papistical Jesuit," said Hugo, interested in 
spite of himself on his hehalf 

"There he Jesuits, my young friend," replied 
the Lieutenant, " in all creeds and in all profes- 
sions: if by that word you mean mmi who 
scruple not as to means, so that the end be suffi- 
■ciently justifiable in their eyes, or tempting in its 
•execution. This Hezekiah, however ^" 

'' Peace, babbler !" said the stern voice that 
the poor Lieutenant feared so much; the door 
was thrown open ; Hezekiah strode into the room, 
and the Lieutenant of the TowerJ who had ac- 
companied him, remained outside, in a respectful 
attitude. Poor Archer started to his feet, and his 
look inquired fearfully wliether he had been 
overheard. If he had^ his unwelcome visitor did 
not condescend to notice it ;' he merely motioned 
him to retire ; the door clanked violently behind 
him, and poor Hugo once more found himself 
alone with the Puritan divine. 

Like a crowd of people passing through one 
Barrow door, this person's thoughts struggled 
forth so eagerly, that they often produced a tem- 
porary stoppage of each other; but no outward 
sign of embarrassment appeared on his calm dark 
face, as with his eyes alone he seemed to inquire 
whether he might trust the imprisoned royalist. 
Hugo for some time imitated tne silence of his 
visitor, whom he understood so little, that "he 
feared to address him. 

At length the Puritan spoke: — "Thou hast 
heard," he said, " what the vulgar speech is con- 
cerning me — poor simple worm that I am — 
what thinkest thou ?" 

" I think of you," replied Hugo, " only as one 
who saved my life long ago, and who this day 
conferred a yet greater favor on me. But, before 
I say more, let me entreat you to use your great 
influence that this worthy sub-lieutenant do not 
sufler through his kindness to me ; he is still 
fiwthful to your service.'^ 

" It is known that he is so," said Hezekiah, 
drily; "nevertheless he is discharged from his 
present office, to command a company of volun- 
teers in the field ; but he hath a hundred pieces 
given him for refusing to surrender his trust to 
those traitors of the plot. Now for thine own 
case : he hath well said that thy place will be 
empty on the morrow, for thou wilt be free. 
The Lord General, who too much loveth to make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, hath 
been won over by high-sounding words of hea- 
.then chivalry, to give up to the malignants two 



of their officers, because two of the godly bsvt. 
^escaped, notwithstanding some foolish pan^a 
Thou art one of the freed." 

Hugo knew not how much the thought of 
approaching death had chilled his blood, until he 
found it rushing warmly through his veins once 
mo^; and with it came thoughts of Phoebe. 
The Puritan watched his countenance with keeo 
but calm scrutiny, and soon added, 

" To-morrow thou must depart, and before day, 
to join t^e tvnhappy, godless camp of Charles 
Stuart. Surely thou hast seen its iniquiti^ and 
the swift :ruin that impends over the oppressor. 
Turn thee, l^n. whilst it be yet time, and join 
the standard of tne Lord. Young, and brave, azld 
true as thou artj thou mayest thyself be the 
Chosen One — ^that Gideon — whom alone our 
mighty men are waiting for. A roused people, 
with souls laXelj enslaved^ and bodies all in pawn 
to a tyiant for liberty to live, await thee. There 
is, with us, no mammon-wealth, no courtly honor 
to reward thy noble sacrifice, or damnify it with , 
one selfish stain. Toil, danger, ignommy, per- 
haps death, await thee ; and instead — only a peo» 
pie's gratitude, and perhaps a martyr's crown. 
There is a witness m thy soul for the truth of 
the great cause : half stined by doubt, add dis- 
guised by prejudices, thy nobler instinct stiU tells 
thee it is true. Thy cause, what is it? The 
pleasure of a fantastically crowned man, and the 
fantastic will and the formal creed of his servile 
and prelatic favorites. Our cause is that for 
whicn iDttTtyrs and heroes in all times have 
proudly died — the ss^vation, temporal and eternal, 
of the people." 

Thus far the Puritan had spoken, with the re- 
strained voice and manaaer of tne practiced orator ; 
but he then warmed with his own words, caught 
fire from the velocity of his own thoughts, and 
burst forth into one of those extraordinary ha- 
rangues by which he had so often moved the 
people, and even senators, to his will. Unlike 
many of his fellow preachers, his enthusiasm 
was sinoene, and of lofty pitch ; while to all the 
fearfulnees of Hugh Teters, and the vehemencB 
of Vicars, he united the skill of the practiced 
rhetorician, and the graces of the scholar. Many 
of the Puritans, when carried away by their 
subject, forgot or abandoned the scriptural phrase- 
ology of their common conversation ; but this 
man was so thoroughly imbued with the style 
and thoughts oif the sacred writers, that his lan- 
guage became more biblical in proportion as it 
was unstudied: he would have been as easily 
understood by the warriors who followed Joshua 
or Gideon, as by the citizens whom he invested 
with all the attributes of Israel ; he might some- 
times have been supposed addressing the men of 
ancient Jerusalem, instead of those of thie modem 
Jewry. 

Hugo listened in silent wcmder and admiration 
to the words of the Puritan, as they rolled forth 
in all the power and pomp of impassioned 
oratory. His own imaginative and ardent spirit 
caught up the inspiration of the preacher, an Ae 
could himself have continued in the same strain 
when the sonorous voice to which he listened had 
become silent. Nevertheless, he only felt as a 
spectator of a play : he could not understand that 
a proposition to turn traitor had been actually 
made to him ; it seemed impossible. So he did 
not even feel offended. 

After a lew minutes' pause, to let the tran- 
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Itton 1)ecome less abra^Vhe replied that he was 
Hfeefiil for the good opinion, and the interest that 
■ft ptreacher expiessea concerning him, and that 
f regretted he was unable to answer arguments 
^oquently and powerfully urged. 
k^ At least," he added, '' I am unable to answer 
lem here, and with my weak voice ; but in the 
ild, and with my heart's best blood, my answer 
lall he always ready. The very art and strength 
f^your lesunoed controversy proves with how 
mch difficulty you arrived at your conclusion to 
fbelz my loyalty is a simple faith, in which — 
me weal, come woe — I live and die.'' 
(The Puritan gazed on the young Cavalier with 
aoixture of scorn, pity, and admiration : ^' Thou 
U possessed by some evil spirit,'' he exclaimed, 
^^hiat, like the lying prophet unto Ahab, hath 
vver to assume the garb of truth to lead thee to 
bstructicNQ. Yet, ver3y, my heart yearns toward 

ts, and I would snatch thee as a brand from 
burning. I tell thee, even now, I see the end 
if thy brief career, ere this evil warfare is, 
■Beonaplished — ^not in the open field, with banners 
IVKving, and shouts resounding to cheer thy 
%iiig heart ; but hemmed in by scorching walls 
did pitiless flames, vainly fighting for another 
"Boment of gasping life—^even thus hopeless and 
ilK^ess shalt thou perish for thine evil cause !" 

** So be it !" was Hugo's sole reply ; he spoke 
•riemnly, for the preacher's voice and manner 
fiTe his menace the air of prophecy, but he 
^»ke firmly, 3S one who was left, or would ac- 
9Bpt, DO choice. 

The preacher stood long and thoughtfully : 
tome traces of emotion were just visible, and 
then repressed upon his sternly expressive coun- 
tooBce. At length he spoke : 

"We part, then, for the last time; I have 
vished thee well, and would fain save thee from 
the coming doom. Thou hast chosen otherwise. 
Bot thou shalt behold her whom, thou lovest, for 
thy love is the best part of thine unregenerate 
nature. Thou shalt see her sister, too, whom I 
may' not see, and thus you shall say unto her : 
^At midnight, and not at mdm, shall ye depart; 
even as Paul was sent down to Caesarea, when 
&e Chief Captain feared for his people.' And 
now for thine own part, if thou retumest unto the 
kome of thy fathers, tarry not there ; but haste 
thee straightway to thy people, and escape the 
eoming judgment." 

. Having thus spoken, the preacher strode to the 
ioor, knocked three times, and was answered by 
the grunting voice of the dwarf, who turned the 
key and flung open the door. Hugo followed at 
a sign, and almost immediately afterward found 
hinuelf ushered into the room by which he had 
stood sentry ; the dwarf entering with him, and 
CDDuching at the door as soon as he had closed it 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Kope ! thou sad lovers' ooly friend ! 
Thou way that may'st dispute it with the end ! 
tor love, I fear's a fruit that does delight 
The taste itself less than the smell and sight. 

COWUBY. 

The prison apartment in which Hugo now 
found himself was considerably larger than his 
own ; and it was so dimly lighted by a single 
cresset lamp that objects in the center alone were 



visible. There sat the old Baronet, shading with 
a trembling hand the eyes.^hat strove to pene- 
trate the darkness and ascertain who stood before 
him. Hugo paused awhile, unwilling to intrude 
himself abruptly, even on his friends j but the 
dwarf precipitated his movement by growling 
out angrily:, m 

" How now, Sir Cavallero, hast thou got naught 
to say or do, after periling the preacher's credit 
and my skin in bringing thee hither ? The man 
they call Lieutenant of the Tower will soon 
arrive, and if thou art not found in thine own 
cell we shall have pretty roysterings." 

Hugo immediately a(Ji'anced, but was met by 
Phoebe, who laid lier hand upon his arm, and 
drew him into one of the shaded recesses of the 
chamber. i 

Sir Janus followed them with his eyes, and 
exclaimed, as if to bystanders, J* I call every one 
to witness that this Cavalier 'is here with no 
privity of mine. If his presence here be not some 
snare to entrap an innocent old man, I conjure ye 
to have him removed." 

The dwarf appeared 'to enjoy the prisoners 
uneasiaess immensely; he wriggled himself over 
to the Baronet's chair, and made him start as he 
felt his ankles clasped in the dwarfish but fiit 
fingers of ^his visitor. 

** Start not !" exclaiiyed the little man, " I waa 
but taking thy measure for leg-irons — ^those of 
poor Tomkins will suit thee well, and he will 
want them no more, as he was hanged yesterde^. 
Now be still, wilt thou? else will I give the 
alarm^ and let the garrison know of thy Cavaliero 
conspirator." 

The prisoner started to his feet terror-stricken, 
but he was too nervous to speak. He moved 
toward Hugo in order probably to expel him by 
main force, when a noble form rose before him 
and interposed; thAi in a mournful but sweet 
tone came Zillah's words : 

" Father, my father ! what wouldst thou do ? 
Bethink -Ihee that this apartment is thy home, 
and must show thy hospitality, especially to one 
of the few old friends that remain from happier 
times." 

"True, true!" said the old man, pausing irreso- 
lutely, and then sinking back into his chair. 
Whatever might have been his other pretensions, 
his hospitality had been always genuine ; as such 
perhaps he was the more proud of it. " True, as, 
to that," he repeated after some thought, " but 
Heaven grant that thouy too, art not plotting 
against me in furtherance of some patriotic or 
godly scheme. And this creature, too," he added^ 
spuming the dwarf with his foot, " must I also 
submit to his intrusion and his insolence ?" 

*^Turn me ouL turn me out I" screamed the 
dwarf, rubbing his hands and chuckling with 
delight. "Turn me out, I ask no better: and my 
pretty mistress here will fetch me back — aye, 
tall and beautiful as she is, with all her pride, 
she'll fetch me back." 

And the dwarf leered hideously into Zillah's 
anxious eyes. 

^'Yea, father," she exclaimed, "let him too 
abide here for a little season; to-morrow and 
ever after, I trust, thou shalt; choose thine own 
company, when we are fxee from the snares that 
now encompass us." 

The dwarf leered still more hideously and 
sarcastically, and screamed "keek, keek.'"* Sir 
Janus looked up from the dwarf to his stately 
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daughter, and a difibtent thought seemed to take 
^ possession of him. Hitherto he had heen entirely 
occupied with the cares of hie own safety, but 
-now a nobler feeling stirred within hin»«; a 
father's sorrow spoke in his reproachful tones as 
be exclaimed : 

" And have I been deceived by thee, too, my 

^ child .' Hast thou, too, been leaguing with mine 

enemies against, an innocent old man ? — ^Else 

what can such as' thou have in common with this 

wretched creature ?" 

Once more the dwarf screamed ** keek, keek, 
keek," but in an angry mood. " Yes, yes, old 
furbelow, you have been deceived, and she has 
been deceived, and they who think themselves 
wiser than either have been deceived; and a^ 
whole nation is deceived, tall as they are — ^keek, 
keek, keek! and shall be taken in the crafty 
wiiiness that they have imagined." 

So saying, the dwarf drew himself up to his 
full hight, of some three feet, and hideously 
imitated the noble attitude of his master ; then, 
bursting into a guttural laugh, he stood upon his 
head, and almost thrust the high heeDs of his 
shoes into the Baronet's indignant face. A slow 
step was heard outside, and seemed to linger on 
the threshold; it produced a wondrous cnange 
upon the dwarf; in a moment he was crouching 
near the door, whimpering^ like a frighted hound. 

Upon Zilkh's very different nature, too, that 
alight sound seemed to produce a strong effect. 
At her father's words, the first she had ever 
heard in reproach, she had fallen on her knees 
by his side ; cuid winding one fair arm round his 
neck, seemed about to pour out her heart's 
feeling in all confidence on his awakened ear. 
But now she rose suddenly, her~pale cheek 
becoming flushed, and her voice assuming that 
grave and solemn tone to ;vhich it had been 
latterly accustomed. 

"Father," she exclaimed, "bear with me a 
Kttle longer and I will tell thee all. If I have 
erred in taking too much upon me, I have been 
punished by the humiliation and the misery of 
concealment Bear with me until to-morrow, 
and believe that no earthly motive but thy safety 
can influence me now. Thou art ill, and must 
have rest before our long journey*; let me see 
thee to thy bed, and then upon my sister and me 
only can rest the responsibility oi this Cavalier's 
ivisit. Remember he is the son of thine ancient, 
noble friend, and the friend of thy children." 

The old man, thus soothed, resigned himself to 

his daughter's will, and suffered himself to be 

' led into the adjoining apartment Hugo'was left 

• alone with Phcebe. 

Reader! whoever thou art, thou hast loved, 
and in loving, hast known the marvelous vicissi- 
tudes of hope, and fear, and rapture, and- despair ; 

• and how they may ail be blended in one paroxysm 
of that mysterious* passion, until bursting heart 
and aching brain threaten annihilation to our frail 
being. Then, at some magical touch of the loved 
form, the pent-up storm of feeling finds vent ' 
purs itself forth in an exulting tide byti thousand 
invisible channels of sympathy, and at length ebbs 
back into 'a soft satisfied calm ; soothed, ennobled 
and enriched by the blessings it has received, and 
the force it has distributed in its sympathetic ca- 
reer. Thus, padually as the long-prisoned and 
laboring feehngs of two hearts flow into one 
another, their cunents become blended, and they 

X aattla into cahu— a calm in which heaven is re- 



flected. The g^reater th% hardship, the znoi« im* 
minent the peril, by which such happiness is pat* 
chased, the more intense and concentrated is its 
delight 

So Hu^o felt ; clasping Phoebe's hand in £is, 
he remained motionless and silent, withont the 
power or the wish to give voice to the unutter- 
able feelings that glowed in his eyes and thrilled 
in every fiber of £s frame. 

Thus the young lovers might have remained 
for hours, rapt and contented in that innocent 
trance of pleasure, but the Tower clock tolled 
loud and solemnly^ and the dwarf seemed wakened 
by the sound. His unnatural cry of " keek, keek, 
keek," came lou^y from his dark comer; he 
then set himself in motion and rolling hinnself 
over to where Hueo sat, he squatted on his heels 
and peered into the glistening eyes that weM 
gazing on a far different object 

For a few minutes the dwarf remained quiet, 
surveying the spectacle before him with a sort of 
malicious curiosity. Then he screamed louder- 
than before " keek, keek I one hsdf hour iA tin 
clock is gone ; another, and thou art gone. Hav« 
done with this speech!^ foolery and talk, will 
ye; a murmin on thy silence! my head aches 
with this churchyard stillness and darkness." 

Hugo raised his foot to spurn the imp away, 
but he had wriggled himself off, and was again 
crouching by the door, through which the saint 
slow footiall had again been heaid. Hugo would 
soon have delivered hiihself to Ms happy reve- 
ries, but that Phcebe spoke : — ^women are always 
the first to display presence of mind— if they bs 
innocent ; if not, they are more reckless. 

" Precious time," said Phoebe, " is indeed flying, 
and we shall soon regret having learned so littis 
while it lasted. Tell me, how came you here, 
and what hope have you of release ? we depart 
to-morrow for our home, and oh I how welcome 
will now be that quiet from which^ so lately, I 
yearned to escape !" 

Hugo had little to tell, and that little was soon 
said. His questions were more numerous, and 
in reply to them he learned the following taltf 
fipom Phoebe : 

" I need not tell you," she proceeded, " with 
what ioy I found myself once more in my poot 
father's zMJn my sister's arms. And Zillah 
was so cha%ed — so affectionate, and consolinif, 
and even confiding. You know how caotioui 
and distant she had of late years become^— be- 
cause I would not turn Puntan with her and 
foolishly laughed at her patriotism and her Saints. 
She now pressed me to her heart and wept oref 
me as if I were a little child whom she had lost 
Again and again she embraced me, and having 
prevailed on my poor father to he down, (for ht 
is now very weak, I fear,) she led me into her 
own little room and kneeled down and pniyed a 
prayer that touched me to the soul, and made me 
teel as if I were praying too, and tiiat most hum- 
bly and contritely. Then she drew me toward 
her, and laid her head upon my bosom and^ asked 
me, in her low sweet, soothing voice, to tell her 
faithfully all that had happened to me since we 
parted. And so I did, even as if I was q)eakiiig 
to myself— and once or twice I could feel her 
start, as I mentioned Lord Digby and your broth- 
er, and my escape fi»m Lady Carlisle's horribte 
housie. But she listened in suence until my stoiy 
was all told, and then she embraced me yerr 
tenderly. On ! I never knew before how mm 
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I loved her, or how much I had needed such a 
sister. 

^She asked me some questions about Kate 
■ d'Aubigny and your brcthef Reginald, and then 
jsaid that she, too, had much to tell, but that time 
'was now pressing ; for my father had procured 
bis liberty, though many were opposed to it — 
IKurtly she feared, because of his large possessions, 
which might have been confiscated for less dan- 
gerous charges than had been made against him. 
£ ven now, she said, she was in anxiety lest coun- 
ter-orders should arrive before dawn to stay his 
departure. 

" Now, how shall I tell you, dear Hus^o, what 
next she said ? You must look away and uncl^ 
my hand, and I will try to think of you as when 
we were children long ago and I used to tell you 
everything.'' 

^xes, yes!" exclaimed Hugo, "let us have 
that long-a|[o back again, when I used to call you 
my little wife, and no one smiled or looked the 
graver for it" 

*'' Well ! suppose it is now that long-ago," said 
Phcebe, " and that we are playing under the old 
linden tree, and that you call me by that fond 
tad foolish n&me once more, and that my father 
overhears you and is very wroth, and swears 
(until he remembers that it is not safe to swear) 
that if you call me by that name he will be 
branded as a Cavalier by the all-powerful saints, 
who will make a millennium for themselves at 
Castle Bifrons, and spoil: him like an Egyptian^ 
and turn him out to beggary—- after a life-long 
watchfulness to secure nis possessions for his 
children, and for those that come after." 

Phcebe said all this with something of her 
old smile upon her lips, although a tear in her 
anxious eyes told Hugo how true was the alle- 
gory. What his reply was, may be imagined, 
but Phoebe, as soon as she recovered from its 
consequent discomposure, resumed, more thought- 
fully tnan before. 

^' Dear Hugo, it cannot be ; my father is old 
asd his wishes are sacre^ to me ; he is ill and 
that makes them the more solemn. I have not 
Zilkih's firmness or lofty character, \tVLt 1 have a 
wajTward little will of my own, which, when it 
is by chance in a right direction, is yer^ difficult 
to shake. We part to-night, and we niust meet 
no more till this cruel war is ow, -which needs 
be soon ; hypocrites and fanaticBcan never ulti- 
mately triumph over our righteous King; and 
then we may m^t, even as we have met, with- 
out reproach, if not with a happier hope. Go 
then ; rejoin the standard of our anointed King, 
and win fresh honor from his enemies. There — 
the clock strikes the hour of separation, I have 
but one word more. These are times that make 
heroines of mere girls, and- with a proud and 
willing heart I can bid you go and fight valiantly, 
as vou were ever wont to do in the van of battle. 
Triumphant or 'defeated — ^living or dyin^, I am 
still and forever your fond and devoted— sister." 

A croak from the dwarf and a rattling of keys 
at the door interrupted this last farewell. Zillah 
had ^ided forward and received her sister in her 
arms; she held out her hand to Hugo in fare- 
welL 

"' Tell Reginald," she said, '^that I now know 
all, and how I wronged him in supposing him a 
spy: tell him, too, that my last words blessed 
him, as those only can bless who bid an eternal 
fiurewell." 

9 



The door^ for some time ajar, now opened wldfe, 
and the Lieutenant of the To>ver made hasty 
signs, which soon brought Hugo to his side, and 
almost immediately afterward he was alone in 
his own cell. 

Then, for the first time, he recollected the mes- 
sage that he had been desired to give Zillah as to 
her departure at midnight^ but it was now too 
late. All was profoundly still in the long gallery, 
and his own strong door defied all attempts to 
open it. The events of the last hour would 
have made him wakeful, even without this anx- 
iety ; and by the time the clock tolled twelve, 
he had wound up his thoughts to such painfiil 
excitement, that the faintest sound became audi- 
ble to his ear. He could hear an armed but cau- 
tious tread in the gallery — he could trace it to the 
apartment he had lately left^— he could even hear 
the cautious knock, ofttimes repeated, without an 
answer. Then came impatient whisperings, and 
after long delay, other footsteps (some so light, 
yet the most audible of all,) were hearci, and then 
silence settled down on the grim tower once 
more. They were gone, and he was fain to be 
glad. . • 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A devil, a born devil, on whose nature nnrtare eaa 
never stick ; on whom any pains humanely taken, are 
all loKt. And as with age Lis body ugUei grows, so 
his mind cankers. 

Shakspeabr. 

Morning soon dawned, and Hugo was awak- 
ened from a feverish sleep by the sounds of loud 
altercation in the gallery. He momentarily ex- 
pected his o\Yn release, but it came not. The 
hours rolled on, and a tumkey entered at the 
usual time with the prisoner's usual repast. At 
the same time the dwarf strutted in with an air 
of importance, ^nd motioned authoritatively to 
the turnkey to leave the room. That function- 
ary complied, onl)r resenting his expulsion with 
a contemptuous grimace. 

^^ Eat, good lad," said the dwarf condescending- 
ly to Hugo ; " eat, in order that tnou mayst have 
stomach for my tidings. I don't care if I ihste a 
cup of that Canary myself, for I am well nigh 
weary with all the public business that presses 
upon us just now. Ah, well I wot, my brother 
Geofirey took the right side of the post, as old 
Jamie used to say at Newmarket. The malig- 
nants have little to do in comparison of us, into 
whose hands the spoils of the wealthy ate con- 
fided." 

"Drink, then," said Hugo, "gnd forget the 
cares of State ; and, when it suits your conve- 
nience, inform me what is to be my fate." 

Hugo spK)ke with kindness to the poor dwarf, 
because, hideous as he was, and even ma]icious, 
he was associated with most dear recollections. 
The little man looked pleased and flattered : he 
held the deep cup to his lips with a pertinacity 
that proved how keenly he enioyed it, and his 
red eyes twinkled as he laid it down. 

"Ha, ha,'/ he exclaimed, "the bursar of the 
tower uses thee well. I warrant thou payest 
two, or it may be three nobles above allowance 
for thy cup and trencher. Well, a poor prisoner 
can do no better with his coin : the stomach k 
the only free organ he possesses.'' 
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" Except tlie tongue," observed Hugo, " and I 
would fain be informed by yours to what motive 
I am indebted for your visit." 

But the dwarf was in no hurry to reply : he 
was supremely happy, seated in a high-backed 
chair^ with one beaker of wine down his throat, 
and another sparkling before him. He haa 
cocked one leg over the other, and was admiring 
its proportions, when Hugo repeated his question 
as courteously as before. Never yet was cour- 
tesy wasted or misplaced. It is the due of heav- 
en-bom man to man — the benevolence of man- 
ner ; ennobling a benefit conferred, and removing 
all humiliation from a benefit received ; it is the 
soft tongue that breaks the bone, repels the in- 
sult wiSi dignity, and gives protection, without 
jjatronage : to the orator in the forum, the war- 
rior in the fight, the lover in the bower, the noble 
in the hall, the. citizen in the street — ^it is equally 
the test of the superior man. Even the mis- 
shapen and misminded dwarf was not insensible 
of its ejects ; the more so as he had been little 
accustomed to it in the course of his unhappy 
life. 

" You ask me, good youth," he said, compla- 
cently, " why I am come to see thee : why, partly 
because I like thee, and partly because I have 
some business with thee; but as my preceptor 
Is away, I am in no hurry to "finish it, and put an 
end, even for a time, to our acquaintance; so 
here's a good health and better times to you :" 
thus saying, the principal part of the dwarfish face 
di^ppeared into the beaker. 

Hu^o waited patiently until it emerged again, 
and then demanded "whether the * preceptor' 
was not commonly called Hezekiah Doom." 

"True, true," replied the dwarf, "by the 
uninitiated he is so termed. We who know him 
better call him the preceptor." 

" And am I to call you his pupiL his attend- 
ant, or his assistant?" inquired Hugo with a 
smile. " Keek, keek," chuckled the dwarf; and 
then recollecting himself, he added with dignity, 
"1 am his confidant^ ana can tell you anything 
relating to him for the last five years." 

" Then where were you the year before last, 
when the preceptor was in Lincolnshire ?" asked 
Hugo. 

I "Ah! those were fine times. I was in a show. 
I had leave from the preceptor for a space ; and 
I then got more money in a w^eek than I now do 
come by in a month." 

The wine had now got full possession of the 
dwarfs brain, and he spoke so strangely, that 
Hugo began to despair of learning his message; 
he made one more attempt, and as he did so he 
rose from h!s chair and began to pace up and 
down the room in his impatience. Perhaps there 
was something in his slow and measured tread 
that recalled the preceptor unpleasantly to the 
dwarf, for the poor, little man shrank instinctive- 
ly as ne approached. 

" I will tell ; I will tell," he screamed : " you 
are to set forth at nightfall, and will find a horse 
at the Barbican ; and to save interruption, thou 
shalt have thy old Puritan disguise, as well as a 
pass from the Lord General." 

"And the preceptor, has ordered all this?" 
inquired Hugo. 

" The secret committee have ordered it," said 
the dwarf, " but the preceptor took care that these 
orders should have effect. Oh! he's an awful 
man, that preceptor." 



"And yet he gave you leave to become a 
show," said Hugo. 

" Eh, no ! he never gave me leave to do any- 
thing ; I became a show for my own profit and 
delight ; but when the act against play-carts and 
actors came out from London, the mob set upon 
my stage, and pulled it to pieces, and had well 
nigh stoned me, when I was rescued by the pre- 
ceptor, and I have kept close to him ever 
since." 

"You have done well, doubtless," said Hugo, 
" especially if you love him." 

" Love him !" shrieked the dwarf in his old 
planner ; " I love not, but I fear him, body and 
soul. Oh ! it must be gTand to be feared as he is 
feared, / try to be as frightful as I can, but 
though I sometimes make people screech aiid 
shudder, I can't terrify as he does. Ah \ even 
now, as. I whisper, I think he hears me though 
he's far away, and when he wrings out of me 
all that I have said and done this day, I shall 
crawl and cower under him ; I know I shall :" 
and the poor dwarf hid his large face in his »t 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Hugo was touched with his uncouth grief, and 
endeavored to console him; he even offered to 
take hiti into his own service: the dwarf 
looked up wistfully and gratefully at his kind 
words, but he started with indignation at the 
offer. 

"Service!" he exclaimed. "No, no; no 
service for me. The preceptor knows my 
value, and may employ me as he lists, but never 
will I do the bidding of any mortri man save 
his." ^ 

" If he he mortal," said Hugo gravely. The 
dwarf turned a look of fearful inquiry on my 
brother's face, and then hiding his own, once 
more sobbed aloud. 

The turnkey now entered to remove the 
remains of Hugo's almost untasted meal, and the 
dwarf letting himself slowly down from the high- 
backed chair, saluted Hugo solemnly, and retired 
with the gaoler. 

The day was gone ; twilight shadow^ed the old 
Tower, and Hugo was set free. His heart 
bounded as he heard that word pronounced, and 
he could scarcely restrain his impatience, when 
the dwarf planted himself with a bundle of 
puritanical gHnents and insisted on his assuming 
them. N 

" At the best of times," skid the little man, 
" it were dangerous for a swash-buckler like thee 
to be seen in these parts of the city ; but now 
the people are so wild at the escape, as they 
term it, of that perverse old man and his spy 
daughters, that they would mob thee like a mad 
dog and rend thee like a garment — ^yea, verily." 

Hugo was obliged to admit the force of this 
reasoning ; he donned the Puritan attire, sallied 
forth into the street, and found his way to the 
Barbican. There was tbe dwarf before him, 
holding a good horse by the bridle, and apostrophiz- 
ing it with great affection ; he assisted the young 
cavalier to mount, wished him a good jj>«xney, 
and disappeared. 

Hugo rode on unquestioned through the town, 
traveled as fast and' as far as his horse could 
carry him, and after a brief halt, and some risk 
from our sentries, (owing to his puritanical 
disguise.) at length reached Oxford in safety. 

I need not dwell upon the happiness with 
which we brothers met ; upon the hours — too 
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few — ^we passed together, before we separated 
ODce again to meet no more. 

The Queen had now arrived at Oxford, where 
constant festivities celebrated Her Majesty's 
return, and the brave battle of Roundaway Down. 
Court splendor and chivalrous pageantry revived, 
and for those who could banish thought (and they 
were not few) the aroect of life was brilliant. 
The Queen was still beautiful ; if her gracious 
brow had assumed a shade of thought, it well be- 
came the resting-place of a crown. That brow 
was still most dazzling &ir ; her eyes glanced very 
brightly, and could reward or reprove wherever 
they fell. Her mouth was equally expressive, 
and if it pouted sometimes, no subject could 
eomplain ot that which his monarch witnessed 
far oftener. 

Her Majesty's giace and spirit in her with- 
drawing-room was admirable, and she had been 
so long with the army of the North that she had 
imbibed a martial taste, right well adapted to 
her soldierly court. Besides the reviving influ- 
ence ot her presence, her Majesty had brought 
men and arms and money, all which were badly 
wanted ; for a few days, accordingly, every one 
was in high spirits and all seemed to promise 
well. 

But alas! the Goddess of Discord seemed to 
have arrived in the train of her most gracious 
Majesty. Almost instantly, two hostile parties 
—those of the King's and Queen's favorites — 
became formed; and while their rojral ma^ster 
and mistress continued fond as ever, their ser- 
vants were almost at da^ers-drawn. Digby 
was then in his element; every hour bad its 
intrigue, every college its party. Some few, as 
Lor£i Falkland, .Smithampton, and Carnarvon, 
stood neutralj looking sadly on. Edward Hyde 
became cautious and reserved — old Secretary 
Nicholas hung his head more than ever, and 
shook it not unfrequently. Prince Rupert alone 
was still himself, preserving his high spirits, and 
iKual bearing alike toward courtier and soldier — 
finding fault occasionally with the lack of disci- 
pline and swearing roundly at them all. 

*^ Hastings," he said to me one day, ^ since the 
money came wifht)ur good Queen, we are poorer 
than ever, as it seems to me. Beshrew me if I 
san get enough to keep powder in the men's 
bandoliers, or dry bread in their honest mouths. 
I am now endeavoring to- raise money on the 
pledge of the first town we win; and to be can- 
did. I am about to begin with yoii." 

I smiled as I produced my only purse, and 
rolled out its contents upon the table. 

" There," said I, ^ are three shillings and one 
groat, which is all that I have in my possession, 
or am likely to have . at present. My troop is 
two months in arrears of pay, and your High- 
ness knows, that since I joined the standard, I 
have never received one &rthing fix>m his Ma- 



, man !" said the Prince ; " I know you've 
no money, well enough — ^who the devil has? but 
you've got the next best thing— credit, and if you 
9»i two or three other reputable men will join 
mef we may be able to raise a few hundreds, to 
put our troops in marching trim for Bristol. 
There's a ricn town for you, my friend, and I 
promise you, a good paymaster^ when the royal 
standard and the gallows do their du^." 

I made tome demur to giving his Highness my 
credit, however Welcome he would have been to 



my money; but I promised that* if I could not 
furnish him '^ith the latter in the space of a fort- 
night, the former should be at his service. 

"Honestly said," exclaimed the Prince, "I 
think, however, the word of a Christian has still 
some weight, even among our money-lenders; 
and, as I snail pledge your money or credit for 
such short space, I count upon the precious com- 
modity at once. Good by.'' 

I had been for some time anxious that Hugo 
should revisit our long deserted home, but thank 
Heaven, I did not. propose it to him. So soon, 
however, as he heard the Prince's request, he at 
once declared his desire to return to Beaumanoir, 
as he had now the excuse of necessity and the 
King's service. 

" I shall see Phoebe once more !" said he, joy- 
fully, " and within the fortnight I hope again to 
embrace you, and furnish you with the means to 
redeem your pledge. The sale of my sparer horse 
will furnish me with the means to travel, and 
the pass I received on leaving the Tower will 
carry me through all danger. One thing I have 
to ask you. Bryan is now quite recovered, he is 
brave and trustworthy, and wondrously cunning 
for his years. Let me have him with me to send 
him back to you if there be need." 

This ;proposition gave me ^at plea^Sure, and 
Brjran ^mself seemed to rejoice in the prospect 
of escaping from Oxford, where the story of his 
late adventure was by no means forgotten or 
losing strength. 

The very next ni^ht I saw my brave brothei 
depart. I accompanied him as far as the first 
outposts of the enemy^ and as I clasped him to 
my heart, I felt an ominous foreboding. He, on 
the contrary, was in high spirits, and looked -as 
brightly happy as if he were immortal— as in- 
deed his better part must be — ^though the form I 
loved so well be— dust ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

RJtter, treue Schwettcrliebe 
Widmet euch diess herz ; 
Fordert keine aodre Liebe 
Denn ei macht niir Schmerz. 
# . * * « * 

Ear«r Angen •tilles weinen 
Kann ich nicht ersehen. 

The fortnight of which the Prince and I spoke 
so lightly is gone by ! I am sitting alone in my 
desolate chamber. A letter of many pages is in 
my hand ; the writing is that of my dearly loved 
and noble-hearted brother. It is characteris- 
tically buoyant-looking and bold, yet delicate 
withal, and finely, though rapidly executed. In 
imagination I once more grasp the hand that 
vrrote it, and I feel upon my breast the throbbing 
of as true a heart as ever beieit. But I break from 
my reverie and read : 

^ To the Lord Hastings at Oxford, these ; haste; 
pos^ haste. 

"My dear Brother, 

" As regards the chief business that I came up- 
on, I have aped prosperously beyond my hopes. I 
was only once obliged to nse my pass, and Bryan 
was only once taken prisoner on the road. I need 
scarcely tell you that he escaped: and I actually 
found nim here before me. Wherefore I was 
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welcomed with blazing bonfires, and happy looks, 
and loud greetings, and good cheer. I need not 
now talk of some saddened faces thdt came, while 
they welcomed my return, to inquire how those 
died who shall return to them no more ; and how 
earnestly they listened to each almost forgotten 
word or deed relating to their dead that I could 
then recall. • 

" Well — ^I shook hands with all the good old 
yeomen, and most of their dames and j^retty 
daughters, and we all tried to be as gay as if my 
father, of whom lye in truth were tmnking, was 
there amongst us still. In truth, it was some- 
thing of a s»ldening ioy ; and the very day look- 
ed dark, and the old nouse seemed grown gray 
without, and awful sorts of echoes have establish- 
ed themselves within. With all the joy of find- 
ing myself once more under our ancestral roof 
and so near Phoebe, it was the saddest night I 
ever passed since that terrible time when 

"But to return to my story. Morning came, 
and brought brighter thoughts and prospects. 
When I descended to the hall, I found it full of 
our friendly farmers; and the terrace, and the 
stone steps all were crowded with honest loyal 
iaces. Oh, Heaven! what a pure and exalted 
happiness it would be to live in peace amongst a 
happy and a grateful tenantry, employed in the 
Divme work of improving and softening their 
rugged natures, with only the Divine reward of 
a self-approving and unreproving conscience. 
Well I tnat blessed time may come, and ' Our 
King may enjoy his own again,' as the song says ; 
and as he no doubt will, when the King of kings 
sees fit. 

" I need not tell you that my first look was 
directed toward the Castle ; there all seemed 
unchanged ; and I learned that the family had 
returned safely, and that Sir Janus was doing 
well. I then found leisure to harangue our ten- 
ants. I told them what honor you had won ; how 
bravely their brethren had fought under the 
King's honored standard, and I confessed to them 
that both ofilcers and men were sorely in want 
of money. 

" At once I saw fifty hands thrust into doublet 
and jerkin pockets, and though several came out 
empty, many were well-filled. The poor fel- 
lows said nothing; their honest hearts seemed 
too full of generous impulse to talk about it ; but 
they struggled almost fiercely to the oak table in 
the hall, and clapped down their handfuls of hard- 
eamed coin with a vehemence that made it ring. 
Meanwhile there was loud talking and many 
whispers, and several young men speeded on 
toward the village. 

" Having finished my harangue, I mixed among 
the people, making inquiries and receiving kind 
wishes on all sides. Bryan had possessed him- 
self of pen, ink, and paper, at the buttery hatch, 
ai^ was quietly entering the names of each of 
the contributors: they seemed quite satisfied, 
when a nod informed them that their name was 
down ; they appeared to make no account of the 
sums that were to stand opposite to it. 

" At length I enteral the house in order to break 
my &st, and had scarcely done so when I was 
disturbed by the sound of armed men. Hasten- 
ing to the window, I recognized with joy and 
^nde some hundreds of our young yeomen, each 
as well mounted and equipped as those that fol- 
lowed me hence a year ago, and the whole far 
better disciplined. I was so moved at this {inex- 



pected proof of loyalty and devotion to our caise, 
that my voice faltered when I attempted to 9d» 
dress tnem. But it mattered not, wt gallant 
cheers and well-blown trumpets would have 
drowned the voice of Stentor. 

** Let me know whh speed whether you will 
accept the services of these good men. If the? 
be vital to the King's cause, let them march 
away in the name of righteousness; but if not 
absolutely wanted, oh let them still remain in 
their happy homes I they have well earned t 
right to do so by their prompt readiness, to leavo 
them. A year ago I should have asked no ques- 
tion, but which was the shortest road ? — 
* « * * 

** 9 P.M. — I had intended to dispatch this letter 
to-night by a trusty post, but there is now no 
need of haste. I find the Roundheads have been 
making a foray in the adioining hamlets, even so 
near as Woolston. Unaer these circumstances, 
the men ought not to be taken from hence, how- 
ever willingthey may be to go. They tell me 
also that the Koundheatds have establkhed a strong 
post only nine miles from here, and that they 
thresiten destruction to all relating to our malig- 
nant family. 

" For the tenantry, I sheU leave them to conip 
pound or not as they please ; but well I know 
that you will agree with me that this old and 
honored house shall never be polluted by a rebel's 
foot, whilst one of our name remains to defend it, 
or perish in its ruins. If they come in great 
force, doubtless it will be difficult to defend so 
wide a compass with so scant a garrison ; but we 
have brave examples, even in this war, of what 
a few stout hearts can do in defending their home. 
With the old'sei'vantB of the house^ the foresteis 
and others, I can muster about thirty fighting 
men. Arms there are in plenty, and provisions 
there will be before morning. Ammunition 
alone we are rather scant in. 

^ To the volunteer troop, of which I spoke this 
morning, I have given no fighting orders ; I have 
even recommended them to compound with the 
Roundheads, as they are a mere isolated force, 
without support in these parts, and must «oon fidl 
into the enemy's hands. If any of them, how- 
ever, were without homes or families, and bent 
on fighting, I told them that they should find a 
wekome amongst our little garrison at the HalL 

*^ I have been to the Castle, and I have seen 
Phcebe. Eager as I was, I went thither on loot, 
and often lingered on the way by spots that spoke 
eloquently to my recollection. In our childhood 
nature seems closely interwoven with our sym- 
pathies, and long, long afterward some once-loved 
nower may gladden the dinuned eye, some 
scented breeze will bring back boyish color to 
the weather-beaten cheek. So I found at least 
Memories rose up around me at every step. 
Every wild flower seemed, like those in Eastern 
gardens, to convey a meaning— a message from '■ 
the invisible world, where the soul of dreamers 
ofttimes vtranders truant fiom the body; and even 
then, as I pressed up the steep hill's side, my 
soul felt solemn, if not sad, while my thoughtless 
heart bounded with mere animal joy. 

***** 

"• I entered the long terrace where the beechen 
bower was trained into shape by our boyiah 
hands ; I felt isure that Phoebe was hidden there; 
yet scarcely hidden, for I could soon trace the 
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shadow of a forni, restuig motionless, when the 
aea-breese sets all the smaller shadows dancing. 
Ab I ap|»roached, I saw that she was sleeping, or 
rather tranced in the soft lassitude of the warm 
noon. Her eyelids and long lashes drooped lan< 
goidly, but ever and anon a heart-strugslin^ 
sigh seemed to prove that her soul was as little 
m harmony with its shrine as mine was. A 
letter was m her hand, half crushed, hut open, so 
that I could have read it I scarcely breathed 
for tear of disturbing that beautiful repose ; it was 
a pleasure to linger there, and thint that even 
ao, if my lif^ were crushed out of me in one of 
these wild broils, my disembodied spirit might 
sdll be allowed thus to gaze upon and watch 
over her. 

^ At length a gust of wind came rushing up 
firom the sea; it murmured through the distant 
woods, and roared among the turrets of the 
castle ; then swooping, seemed to dive beneath 
the beechen branches, and flung a rich and wavy 
tress of Phcebe's disheveled hair across her 
bosom. She started as if conscious that some 
one had been watching her, hastily thrust the 
letter within her boddice, and then looked 
timidly all round. I moved gently forward, and 
caught her eye ; she shrieked as if in pain, and 
then turned fiom me, hiding her face in her 
dasped hands. 

***** 

^ When we wexe quietly seated side by side once 
more, where we had been used to meet for so 
many years, she grew quite calm. 

^^I ought to have guessed that you were 
eome,' she said, ^ for we saw the bonfires blazing 
iDjjaid the ]iall, and crowds of people standing 
there. But my poor fisher ha^ forbidden aU 
communication even with your side of the river, 
and I thought those rejoiangs might be only in 
honor of some lojral victory. I expected, I ought 
to say, I hoped, never to have seen you until 
peace was restored } and indeed I scarcely thought 
It possible that Hugo Hastings would nave left 
the standard of hia King to spy out the rptreat of 
a poor country girl.' 

*^I started with surprise at these words. It 
18 true that the last were spoken with something 
of her old, merrv manner, but they jarred upon 
my ear. I told ner as coldly as I could tell her 
anything, that my duty had brought me home, 
and that only for a few days. That if her wisn 
was indeed not to see me, that wish should be 
obeyed; but that I little expected to hear re- 
proachful words tsom. her, and in such a spot ; a 
niot sacred to the best happiness and hope 
that I had ever known. She seemed 'touched, 
and laying her hand upon my arm, said, sooth- 
ingly: 

'^^ Forgive me, Hugo.; my trials have made 
me very wayward, and yet I sometimes foi^et 
advancing years, and iiEincy you are still my 
iHOther, as you used to be.' 

" As she spoke, her eyes filled-with tears, and 
the turned them towarcf the sea, with a Ibnd but 
anconscious gaze. A dark suspicion, a most deso- 
late feeling then seized my heart : her love was 
lot mine : she was lost to me, and if to me, thea 
to herself] Heaven is my witness, that even in 
those moments of agony I felt more for her than 
lor myself— <for her stamed truth, her lost honor. 
her deceitfulness. Oh 1 I loved ner far too well 
iat anger-ofor reproach ; yet I know not which 
way to turn— how to escape to solitude and 



silence, much less how to speak : it was surely 
Digby's letter that she treasured I 

'^And as I stood, thus racked with torturing 
doubts, she still gazed calm]y on the distant sea, 
forgetting my very presence in the visionary 
thought that she had conjured up and gloated on. 
After a fierce struggle with a selfish fiend, I 
seemed to conquer. Suddenly the sharp pangs 
that had wrung my heart were soothed ; a vail 
seemed to fall from my eyes, and I saw. before 
me only the dear, sainted sister of my childhood. 
I saw her exposed to evil and trying times — mo- 
therless and almost friendless, sent to encounter 
the temptations of the world. Her surpassing 
beauty, her guileless innocence, her vivid fancy 
— all so manv baits to lure the spoiler. Her dread 
of the new doctrines made her shrink from the 
stem communion of the Puritan, and her father's 
fears had banished the old chaplain from his 
precious charge. And thus she was indeed alone 
and lost. Lost to me at least, for with that air of 
solemn sadness, that seraphic countenance, she 
could not be guilty. 

" That conviction overcame me with a pleasure 
that momentarily banished all my pain; I sank 
upon my knee and prayed, gratefully, hopefully, 
and resignedly. Her ears caught her murmured 
name ; she turned, she lifted up her voice and 
wept ; she knelt beside me. 

***** 

"As I strode away from the castle, down 
among the dark woods, where the water&U 
shone white and ghost-like in the moonlight, I 
scarce could recognize in myself the same being 
who, buoyant, climbed those bights a few hours 
before. A whirlwind had, as it were, swept 
through my soul, bearing away all the glad hopes 
and trifling fancies that once were nurtured there, 
dancing hke motes in its sunshine. All these 
were gone ; and instead, a profoundly csdm sen- 
sation seemed to reign there, joyless, but firm and 
self-supporting. The alarm bell tluit had inter- 
rupted our interview was still tolling vehemently 
from the belfry in our old home. I knew its 
purport well, and I knew that a stem fight must 
soon follow. But I heard it without emotion, as 
if it and all else were things of course ; life and 
death appeared of very little consequence. My 
whole thoughts were occupied with the mystery 
of woman's nature — so like, yet so unlilu to our 
own. 

"She had told me all; she confessed to me 
that she loved me with more than a sistei'a 
love^ yet only as a sister loves. But her heart's 
passion was for another, differing firom me, she 
said, as darkness from the light : dark and 
dissembling, though daring too— of^ much evil 
repute, and even perhaps inconstant— yet — ^how 
dear! 

* * * * * 

" I found myseU at home, without knowing 
how I came there, and I wakened suddenly to a 
sense of responsibility and duty. The hall had 
been hastily barricacied; self-appointed sentries 
patrolled the walls ; half a score of hard-ridden 
norses were held by a yeoman trooper at the 
door, and two wounded men lay stretched within 
the nalL having their wounds bound ujp. A few 
words informed me of what had passed : a recon- 
noitering party of rebel horse had been observed 
approaching our house. Our troop had turned oat 
to repel them ; die alarm-bell was rung, and the 
hail put in a state of defense. Our yeomen had 
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utterly routed the rebels, and pursued them as far 
as the moor, where they encountered a consider- 
able force, ahd were repelled in turn. They 
learned from some prisoners that Beaumanoir 
was to be attacked the next mominff. 

" My measures were soon taken. I endeavored 
to think with your heart, if not with your head, 
ahd I detei-miued at all risks to defen4 our home. 
I peremptorily dismissed the greater part of the 
troops, for whom I had indeed no ammunition. I 
commanded them to make the best terms they 
could with the invaders, and with such ad- 
vice and thanks as I coula express, I bade them 
all farewell. Some twenty I permitted to remain. 
I have thus a garrison of fifty, with four falconets, 
and ammunition sufficient for some hours. Just as 
I had completed all my preparations, the old 
chaplain of the castle came in. 

"You know that since the Roundheads have 
waxed strong in this country, Sir Janus has 
requested him to absent himself altogether ; and 
since then the poor old man has lived as he best 
could amongst our farmers. He was most wel- 
come to me in every way. His presence seemed 
to sanctify our cause : a brave spirit shone in his 
eyes ; and his voice, while it spoke of another 
world to which we were all approaching, talked 
cheerfully of the duty that yet remained to be 
done in this. I promise you, my brother, that 
our eve of battle has been spent in no noisy rev- 
eUpg; and that whatever report you hear, you 
will not have cause to blush for us as Christians 
or as soldiers. 

***** 

" It is now midnight : I am about to make up 
this long letter, in order that the bearer may be 
safely out of the Hall before our enemies sur- 
round us.' I wanted to send Bryan, but he re- 
fused flatly. The messenger brings such moneys 
as he could conveniently carry. He will remain 
hidden in the woods until the fate of to-morrow's 
£ght is decided ; if it goes against us, he will de- 
part alone ; if we succeed, he will be soon 
followed by yours in life and death, 

"Hugo. 

" P. S. Written at day-break. The enemy are 
advancing in two divisions : one in dose column 
along the covered way ; the other loosely scat- 
tered through the wood. I have at length pre- 
vailed on the old Chaplain to leave us for Phoebe's 
sake. I convinced him that she required his care 
now more than we did. He has done for us all 
that his high office (as I indeed feel it to be) can 
perform; henceforth we must work without 
ceasing. The enemy have heavy artillery with 
th^m and no provisions : it will be the affiur of a 
few hours. Farewell." 

So Hugo's letter ended. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

How died he ? Death to life is crown or blame. 

Si.MP«orr Agoxistks. 

lUl chant thine ele^ with trumpet founds, 
And carve thine epitapto with bloody wounds. 

Montrose. 

I LAID down the letter. But an hour before, as 
I had been sitting alone, my mind oppressed with 
foreboding thoughts, Bryan had knocked softly at 
my door, and entered timidly. His face was pale 



as death, and cai:ewom, as if years had passed 
over him since last we met. He did not speak ; 
he did<not even look me in the face ; but as he 
sought about his person for this letter, his large 
cloak fell off, and disclosed a dress so torn ana 
scorched, and clotted with^thick blood, as to be 
scarcely recognizable. At length he produced 
the packet, and handed it to me in silence. 

I felt a spasm at my heart. I saw that all was 
over, and I prepared to set myself to my nioujn- 
ful task. As soon as I could command my voice, 
I said to him, < 

" I am sure you havedcme faithfully and well ; 
leave me alone and refresh yourself, then return 
and tell me all." 

He seized my offered hand in both of bis and 
pressed it fervently, but he shed not a single tear, 
aifid he spoke not a word, as he retired and left 
me to my task. 

When I had finished and he returned, he thus 
told his story. 

" Sir Hugo finished that letter, and bid me once 
more take it to you : but I knew that he was too 
noble and generous to insist upon a poor fellow's 
disgracing himself, so I refused, and he then laid 
his commands on Richard Hurd, who had his 
sWord-arm shot off in the beginning of the war. 
I was obliged to hurry him out of the castle ; 
and it was much as he could do, with all his .cun- 
ning, to get clear of the enemy, for they now 
came pouring round the old hall like water. Sir 
Hugo would let no man blow a match or draw a 
trigger until he demanded, in all form of war, 
why they came thus armed against a peaceful 
household. 

"The parley was short. The rebels swoie 
solemnly they would not Ispare a single soul alive 
if the house was not instantly surrendered ; and 
not Sir Hugo's voice alone, but that of fifty gal- 
lant fellows with him, shouted back a scornful 
defiance to such summons. Then the trumpet 
retired, and the moment his white flag disap- 
peared, out spoke their heavy guns — five of them 
— all well placed and served, and the stout old 
haiU shook all over, but only as if it was rousing 
itself; for the next moment our falconets opened 
fire from the keep, and the best marksmen began 
to fire slow, but sure, and in a fei^ minutes the 
enemy's fire slackened. 

^^This lull did not last long however; for 
while three of their culverins kept up a fire as 
before, two others were wheeled round under 
cover and ranged opposite to the great gate. 
There is no denying it, the Roundheiuis 6to<xl to 
their work like men, and never flinched under as 
hot a fire as fifty pieces ever dealt out with right 
good- will. They were in great force too ; and 
the day was calm and heavy, and the smoke 
soon hid every object from our eyes, so that we 
had orders to cease firing and spare ammunitioxL 
Then the great guns opened on the gate, and the 
round shot came crashing in: but there was SQch 
a pile of barrricades behino, that it only gave 
wa^ slowly, and the court-yard was filled with 
splinters before there was a passage for a single 
man. 

^ Well ! the enemy fought for that one passage 
as if it was the gate of heaven, and I hope some 
fo&nd it so. for many a stout fellow died there. 
And still tney came on, and still our marksmen 
struck them down from the loop-holes, and the 
few that reached the gate fell by Sir Hugo's 
hand, and the three or foiir that stood near mm. 
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It was 'wonderful to see him ; so fierce against 
I the enemy ; at the same moment that he had 

ritle and kind words for us ; and as quick an eye 
mark a brave deed within, as to watch the 
danger from without. We fought, I scarce know 
how, but not a hand was idle, for two full hours 
without a moment's pause, and then there was a 
few minutes breathing time, broken by a louder 
discharge of artillery than ever, for' now the 
Roundheads had got their five great guns all in 
position right opposite the gate. 

"" The last splinter of the barricades was soon 
gone, and a storm against the gate was then 
inade by a forlorn of tnree or four hundred men. 
We dropped a man for every bullet as they came, 
hut you hardly missed them. On came the col- 
mnn, bearing down our defense by sheer weight 
•8 they encumbered our pikes with their dead 
hoches. So they won the entrance hall, and we 
foiitght it foot oy foot against them; Sir Hugo, 
ever last to be beaten back, and so calm and de- 
stroctive all the while 1 

*• We made a good stand in the long gallery, 
hut our men were getting faint, and not a third of 
them were still aliv% : those that were wounded 
still made the most ol their last strength to stab 
the enemy that went charging and trampling 
over them. Oh ! there was many a terrible cry 
lang through the old house that day, but not one 
for mercy, except to Heaven. i 

" At last we were beaten back out of the gal- 
lery where the dead lay thick. By this time, 
the enemy was in possession everywhere, ana 
Sir Hugo whispered me to make for the private 
sally-port that opened on the moat. So we fell 
h&ck slowly, still fighting hand to hand, and foot 
to foot ; ^u]d Sir Hugo was still calm as marble, 
only when passing the aoor of your father's old 
sleeping room, he cast one look upon it — so bright 
and happy — as if he saw him there once more 
welcoming him. At last we reached the turn 
down to the postera, and Sir Hugo said to me : 
*Now do my bidding — lead these few brave fel- 
lows that are left, to the gate, and show them 
where to swim the moat. I will keep this nar- 
row passage till you close the gate. God bless 
you, friend— farewell, and give my love to my 
dear brother.' 

Bryan here faltered in his narrative, and to 
save his feelings, I exclaimed ; "And you obeyed, 
and left him." 

*** Leave him I' he exclaimed; *You kruno I 
t did not. — I told him I had forgotten the way of 
the bolt, and that^we should all be lost if he 
didn't open the door himself; and as he was too 
wise to stand debating there, he left me, — Heav- 
en be praised ! — ^to keep the pass while he opened 
the little gate, and let out tl» men.' 

^Meanwhile I fought with the strength, be- 
cause I had the pride, of a dozen men in -me ; 
and with the corner, and my sword broken short, 
I had greatly the advantage of their long pikes. 
But my heart failed me when I heard a foot be- 
hind me, and I was thrust aside, and there was 
Sir Hugo, as he had been for the last hour, breast 
to breast with the pikemen. Just then a load 
voice shouted: 

•*' Front rank, kneel ;'— the three pikemen in 
front of us dropt down, and a pistol ball came 
whistling by. Sir Hugo fell — ^yes, he fell. But 
if you had seen the blessed smile he turned upon 
me, you would not, if you could, recall him there 
b^ore you, to the proudest hour of his life. I 



snatched his brave body — ^I don't know what* « 
strength I had— and, before the pikemen had 
recovered themselves, I had carried him out upon 
the step behind the postem and swung the gate 
to against the enemy, and barred it with my 
broken sword. I then tried to raise his head — 
but he was dead — entirely at rest. So suddenly 
— so still — ^while the cries of hell were raging 
round, and the home of his father was burning 
over his head 1 

***** 

" I swam the moat unheeded, for the flames 
were now Hazing high, and the plunderers were 
struggling to quench them, not only for the plun- 
der's sake, but for their own lives. There weit 
plenty of them to do it ; and, to give the devil 
his due, they vvere well commanded; so, before I 
reached the wood, the fire gave way to ^ck 
smoke, and when X came away, the old Hall 
looked in the distance almost as usual— except 
the wing where the family used to live; the 
roof-tree was gone, the doors and windows 
burnt away, and only their black marks remain- 
ing on the walls. 

" I found Richard Hurd at the place appointed : 
daring as he was, his heart seemed gone from 
him when he saw the old hall blaze up. 

" ' It's all over with the cause,' said he, * and I'll 
find my .way to the sea, and beg my way to for- 
eign parts, for England is England no longer.' 

*^ ^e haid buried the money under the tree, and 
was going to bury the letter there too ; for, he 
said, he could never bear to see your honor, and 
to break your heart with the story. So I bid 
him go his ways, and I went mine, disguised 
with a Roundhead's arms and his orange scarf^ 
and begging my way as a wounded soldier. 
This made people keep clear of me ; and at last 
I found a rebel troopers horse tied to the door of 
an alehouse ; I thought it would just suit my ar- 
mor, and I rocle away upon it to Newark ; and 
so on thrQugh one chance and another to' this 
spot, without sleep but what I found in the 
saddle." 

Thus ended the story of my brother's fate. 
Since then I have been an altered man. The 
war that I loathed has become ihy great inter- 
est ; my heart is wrapped up in it. I love fight- 
ing for its own fierce sake, and my name has be- 
come a terror to the enemy. I seem to bear a 
charmed life ; bullets glance from my armor, 
swords wielded by the stoutest arm give way be- 
fore the sweep of mine, and my vengeful war- 
cry finds no return. All things seem possible to 
me in battle; I chafe only because there is so 
little to be done, and that little seems such child's 
play. 

At the storm of Bristol I led the forlorn. As we 
rushed along, I heard the death-cry of half my 
party. We bounded over the fallen stones, and 
won the breach. A new parapet had oeen 
raised within, and my stormers recoiled from the 
steady line of fire, and the palisado of pikes that 
defended it. That was a moment of high excite- 
ment, and it carried me through. I rushed at 
the parapet to leap it, but a hidberd thrust me 
back without a wound. The halberdier endea- 
vored to regain his weapon ; I clung to' it, and so 
was helped over by the enemy. My comrades ' 
followed bravely, and the parapet was won.* 

* A similar case is related in Campden, of Edward 
Stanley, at Lutzed, in 1580 : he mouated on his ens- 
my'a pike and won the town. 
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It is, God wot! not with vanity, bpt with 
ihame, that I recoid these reckless acts. A mere 
animal^ if goaded' with half my inward pain, 
. might have done as much. Never shall I forget 
the self-rej^roach, the rebuke that I felt, when 
toon after, in the fight, or rather the pursuit, on 
, Aubom Chace, the Prince rode up to me, and lay- 
. ing his hand upon my arm, exclaimed, "Enough 
• — ^remember you are not a mere trooper." It 
was perhaps the only time tlwit Rupert ever at- 
tempted to restrain an officer in battle. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

"Whatjoj can hninftn things to ni afford, 
When we see perish thus, by naA events, 
111 men and bloody accidenia, 

The best cause, and best man that ever drew a sword. 

COWLET. 

On the evening of that day we lay at New- 
bury ; the enemy were strongly posted on an ad- 
joimng hAth. At night Falkland proposed to 
me to visit the outposts with him, and as we 
had been lately somewhat estranged, I accepted 
bis invitation with pleasure. His reserved and 
almost mournful temfier was suited well with 
mine, and for some time we walked along in 
contented sUence. 

It was toward the end of September. A soft 
and mellow starlight suffiised the sky. The 
night was so profoundly still, that we could hear 
the various hum of life on either hand, as we 
passed along the line of sentinels between the 
quarters of Iriend and foe. Now faint snatches 
eif carousing songs, and now some strain of hymn- 
like music stole upon the ear ; the clank of the 
armorer's forge, the neighing of horses, and the 
measured tramp of the patrols, were all by turns 
faintly audible ; but they only served to render 
more profound the intervals of silence. , 

Falkland was the first to speak : — ^ Hpw ex- 
quisite," said he, " is the contrast between the 
wild, maddening work of war, and the deep re- 
ligious rest that now spreads around us and above. 
Rest! how much happiness is concentrated in 
that delicious word! Methinks it is almost a 
pleassuit creed which the schoolmen preach, that 
our disembodied spirits shall repose after their 
life-long human travail, before they enter on the 
more active blessedness of heaven. I have passed 
the last hour with Jeremy Taylor, who has been 
preaching to me from that happy text, ^ There is 
a rest for th6 people of God ;' when the stain of 
sin may be wiped from our souls even as that of 
blood from our bright swords. I feel happier 
than I have done since these troubles began j I 
feel a certainty that my end is near." 

" I would not argue with you," said L " against 
an impression that gives you so much pleasure ; I 
would rather participate with you in your solemn 



'* And yet," said Falkland, " yott have, humanly 
speaking, much to live for. You have youth, 
and health, and an honored name, that, come to 
our cause what will, may win you prosperous 
days in some happier land. Above all, if what 
I hear be true, you are happy in the love of one 
who might ma!ke a blessing of this mortal life. 
Yes," he continued in a tone of mild reproach, 
^ wiien once, long ago, I ventured to lay open my 
heart to you, you were not candid with me." 

*" Because I felt that I had no right to be so," 



I replied : " and even now I cannot imagine any 
grounds that you can have for asserting what I 
do not myself dare to believe." . 

" I will tell you," resumed Falkland. •*Thi$ 
is the last time that we shall be together, I feel 
well assured ; and I have no desire for conceal- 
ment, especially as I may unconsciously have j 
wronged you. You know that mysterious man I 
whom they call Hezekiah : of his personal his- \ 
tory I have no right to speak, for his dreadful 
secret is his own ; but of his relations with one 
whom I how hope you may one day possess, I 
mean to make no secret. I have already told 
on how I first became acquainted with this man. 
le was grateful to me, as far as gratitude was 
compatible with the stronger impu£es of his na- 
ture. With an eye which nothing escapes, he | 
perceived the more than interest that I took in 
the peison of whom we spoke. He dared to tell 
me of it and to reproach me with it as a sin. I 
never felt as if such pure and purifying thoughts 
as I cherished toward her coiUd be sin; but, per- * 
haps they were so. 

^* In the course of my vain efibrts to obtain a 
treaty with the Puritans, I often saw. this maok 
Under my pass, and in disguise, he frequently 
visited Oxford. After your expedition wiUi.Lady 
d' Aubigny, he came to me about the plot to com- 
promise K>r the life of that w^retched Waller. I 
spoke to him of his young patroness, and his 
manner chanced: he said vehemently that he 
himself had been infatuated by her — ^he called 
himself unworthy — a broken branch. He pro- 
ceeded to relate to me what happened at Read- 
ing, and in short, he told me all that*)rou doubt- 
less remember full well about your prison inter* 
view." 

" ' And will she marry Hastings?' I inquired.. 

" ' Never,' he replied, triumphantly. ' When I 
reproached her with preferring her own passion 
to the interests of her cause and her faith, she 
replied proudly that I was presumptuous. That 
if she could not control her emotions, she was at. 
least mistress of her actions, and could and would 
afford a life-long proof. of her devotion- to the 
cause.' 

^' I have now told you all I know. I do not 
believe in such determinations as she expressed;. 
I do believe that they will vanish with theit 
temporary motive, especially if she ever dis- 
covers, what doubtless you are well aware o^ 
that this Hezekiah himself loves her — ^perhaps 
unconsciously — but with all the consuming foroa 
of his ardent nature. Those are mistaken who 
assert that two great passions are incompatible 
in the same breast; nay, they rage the mon 
fiercely from their contact." 

This speech, that was meant to soothe, alarmed 
me. Tne mention of this Puritan, too, was 
almost as disfasteful to me as his presence^ 
Every man, I presume, is haunted by some other 
who is sure to encounter him at every trying 
juncture of his life, and Hezekiah seemed the 
incarnation of my evil destiny. I replied to 
Falkland with some asperity, 1 fear, for he ro- 
joined in a more determined tone : ' 

^^ No, the influence that this man possesses has 
not been obtained by unlawful arts. His is 
simply the power that strong minds (which aie 
few] possess over weaker ones (which are many) . 
And then he has the supernatural stimulus thai 
high and sustained enthusiasm imparts to his 
natural great gifts; nay, even a slight gleam of 
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insanity is tunned to good account among tbe 
Tarioius elements that compose his chaxacter. 
He is most unlike what I am im every' respect ; 
he seems made £i>r, if not by, those tunes that 
■le destroying me; wasting my heart away, 
until every hope I once held is merged in a 
longing for peace — ^peace— peace P 

The manner in which this wise and good man 
iranounced that word was profiaundly touching : 
tiie e<^o of them seemed to linger on the mid- 
night; and long after the lips imt uttered them 
were cold, funcy brought back their sound. The 
word Peace, I hope and believe, might be carved 
tapon his tomb, as his best epitaph. 

I did not dare to interrupt his reverie, but it 
was soon broken by a messenger fiom Uie King :. 
he came in hot haste to seek Lord Falkland. 

**^ Farewell 1'' said he, extending his hand and 
smiling a most sad sweet smile, ^you see the 
Secretary for War ci^ot be long spared I?' 

He turned to depart, and I saw him no more, 
until, to use his own prophetic words, " he was 
out of his misery,'' and lay at rest upon the field 
of honor. 

I 'wandered forward alone, pondering on the 
last words of this ^edjbut eccentric man. So 
absorbed was I m theusht, that the gradual 
sil^ice stealing over the hostile armies seemed 
sadden to me^hen, at length, I became con- 
scious 'of it. The stillness of the heavens ap- 
peared to have come down like dew upon the 
earth. 

. Amongst ail the various sights that strike upon 
the sense or the imagination, there is none more 
memorable than tiuit of a sleeping army, relipced 
in the deep and chaimed slumber that precedes 
its hour'of fierce and supernatural trial and ex- 
citement: ' Xhe grim veteran, the home-dream- 
ing boy are there, side by side, with death- 
dealing weapons for a pillow ; breathing heavily 
in deep unconscious enjoyment of their roofie» 
rest Even the poor horses have bowed their 
gdlant heads, and forgotten to feed upon the 
scanty herbage. # * * 

A faint sttjceak ^f light is visible upon the dis- 
tant hills : some anxious eye has been watching 
for it, and suddenlv, as the sound of the cannon 
follows upon its flash, rings the blast of a trum- 
pet in answer to the aawn. The sleeping posts 
start into life; drums rattle forth the reveUU;. 
standards are unfurled; and man, the innocent 
■ sleeper, is roused to his work of, slaughter. 

Returning hastily to my quafters, I found a 
riad surprise awaiting me.. My cousin, Harry 
Hotspur, was there, just risen from my bed, and 
in the act of empt3rinff his morning draught He 
called' it his first, but he would have found some 
difficulty in defining what was his last. 
, "Welcome, welcome, my |;allant kinsman!" 
\e exclaimed; "luck for once is favorable to me. 
I ooly ^t to Oxford yesterday, about some 
affidrs with those idle rascals they call men of 
business. I heard that the King was likely to 
^ hercj with good chances of a Ixittle, so I flung 
my business to the devil, azni rode over to have 
a hand in the brave sport. The blessing of the 
Church crowned my knight errantry^ for I found 
a reverend divine inquiring his way to meet you, 
and not sorry to have my escort. He isasor* 
TOwful but a brave old man, and I fear me has 
no pleasant tidings for your ear. Now take my 
advice and let us do battle first, and if we Uve, 
you will have time to listen to pim ; and if not — 



^hy there's no reason we should clovd our brows 
under this bright world's last sunshine." 

It was the old chaplain of the castle. I fol- 
lowed my cousin's advice, not because I was 
afiaid of any tidings he could bring, but because, 
wearied with long travel^ he was now sleeping, 
and I would not waken him. The trumpets had 
already sounded to horse, and my cousm and I 
hastened to our post. My troop had become a 
mere skeleton of some five-and-twenty men, and 
was incorporated into Prince Rupert's regiment 
I had mounted my cousin on his old friena Satan, 
and he was in hish spirits as he rode in among, 
his former comrades, giving and receiving wann 
greetings fjom th^m all. 

He was the very type of a Cavalier, as that 
chi^acter will go down to history, because such. 
as he formed the most prominent, if not the 
most numerous class: chivalrous, joyous, and 
generous; full, nevertneless, of all those faults 
that enemies nnd easiest to denounce, and fnend» 
to forgive. He now roused up my spirits to a 
better pitchy and may thus, perhaps, have pre- 
served my life on that fatal day. Henceforward 
we were comrades together, and out of our two 
characters, apparently so dissonant, we somehow 
or other made an almost perfect harmony.. 

The battle of Newbuiy was fought with the 
finest material and the worst conduct of any 
throughout the war; but I am not now about to 
enter into its details. Penmen and lords-in-wait- 
ing laid out the array, and soldiers had to extri- 
cate the army from its difiiculties as best they 
might. Our artillery scarcely sent a shot among, 
the enemy throughout the day ; cavalry had the 
posts of infantry, and foot were obliged to do duty 
as horsemen and dragoons. 6ince the destruc- 
tion of the greater part of my own troop had 
transferred the remamc|^r into the Prince's regi- 
ment, I had fought among them merely as a 
volunteer. For many reasons I had always 
refused a command, and I:now rode with Harry 
Hotspur along the lines in the Kind's train. 

"A good many friends are missing there,'' 
exclaimed my cousin, pointing to Byron's regi-. 
nent "" But here's my Lord Falkland, trim uid 
gallant as a bridegroom, as if he had dressed his 
ruflles and his smiles for the occasion. And 
there, by Jove I va that traitor Holland, looking 
as blandly loyal,' as if he was a gentleman. 1 
would give all the plunder of yonder rebels that 
he were in their ranks, and I within sword'» 
length of him this day. There goes Sunderland, 
a true Cavalier^ though he has some womanish 
notions about wine, et cetera; and there, the gpod 
Carnarvon, a modem cnisader, and a right noble 
gentleman. There is Goring, too, looking, as 
careless as if he were going to lead ofiT a danee^ 
and not a charge ; — by m^r futh, it will be a dance 
of death. There's our long of comedy, Mohus, , 
too, turned soldier, instead of player, and abont 
to practice tragedy. And old Allen, of the cock- 
pit, and Master Hart and Robinson, a whole 
troop— ^' 

My cousin'a speech was broken off by a 
sudden and disorderly advance, which scarcely 
left us time to resume our places. 0]d Blount 
was near me, as my covering man ; Bryan noMK 
rode proudly as an esquire,. and was a candidate 
for knighthood. ^ 

We got into action as best we could ; we 
fought as best we might. Never had I seen so 
bloody a day, and yet when evening fell none 
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could tell who was the winner. There was, 
however, no doubt as to the greatest losen; 
Falkland fell, and with him the flower of the 
King's chividry, noble and gentle. It was a 
never to be forgotten sight, when that gallant 
brotherhood was brooght together to be buried. 
Three friends lay together, side by side, <m one 
black banner taken from tne enemy — ^Falkland, 
Sunderland, Carnarvon — ^their plumed helmets 
at their feet, their hands crossed in Crusader 
ftsliion on their breasts. And so one grave re- 
ceived them. They had a King for their chief 
mourner, and the Author of " Holy Dying" to 
minister their funeral rite. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

How now ? 76 secret, black, and midHight bags— 
What is't ye do ? 

A deed without a name. 

Shaksfearr. 

My personal recollections of this battle are 
very vivid, and, to me. memorable. I have 
already mentioned that the skeleton of my troop 
was regimented with Prince Rupert's, but his 
regiment was itself become a skelet(»i. Three 
times he led us through a shattering fire of artil- 
lery against the City train-bands, and as often 
were, we flung backward from their palisades of 
pikes, or perished under their fire; more than 
one half of his brave regiment fell before the sun 
was high. After that, finding it impossible to 
rally them again, he rode away to the foot, to 
endeavor with them to retrieve the day; by that 
time the whole field was iri a general mdie^ as 
far as the cayalrf was concerned. The foot, 
however, stood fomly together on either side, 
exchanging hot musket Sie^ as from so many 
fortifications, while the liorse fought, each man 
where he could soonest find an enemy. My 
yeomen, indeed, kept close to me, and I strove to 
apply their strength where it was most needed ; 
but with scarcely a dozen men, I might almost 
as well have fought alone. 

Hotspur had been summoned to accompany 
the Prince ; I had been left to rally what men I 
could, and strange to say, I felt quite lonely on 
that crowded field. Bryan had fellen wounded 
in the first charge ; my comet had been slain by 
my side ; my yeomen were dispersed with their 
wearied and now useless horses, and Blount alone 
remained to me. That faithful servant seemed 
to forget his own existence in watching over 
mine. When I was struggling and trampling 
among fierce enemies, there was he parrying the 
same weapon, and almost dealing the same 
strokes. When I had stopped to l»'eathe my 
horse, or been abandoned by the Roundheads for 
some easier opponent, there was Blount, too, 
c[uiet and observant; wiping his huge moustache, 
it might be, with his well-worn gauntlet, or 
arranging some strap about me that had been 
disordered. 

It was during some such momentary pause 
that Goring came sweeping by, his horse all 
foam, and maddened with many a wound ; but 
he himself calm and collected. 

" Ha ! loiterers !" he exclaimed, with an unim- 
passioned, but tremendous oath. " Is this a time 
for rest ? Follow me as ye love honor and fear 
the Provo-Manhal.'^ 



I dashed forward, and found myself asMHU^ 
some fifty troopers that the General had cd^j 
lected along the field. Robinson the player x«l| | 
beside me. ' 1 

*^ Great actor that !'' he exclaimed, pointiiig ttt \ 
Goring as we ^loped along. " Splendid h^d 
be as Joan of Arc m petticoats.* By Jove !^ i(i 
ever I get home, I'll astonish my old fother wiUl | 
that look and attitude of his.'' 

Almost without a blow, we cleared our wn | 
through the scattered masses of the enemy, aiMt j 
gradually increased our little force as we ham] 
down upon the point where Groring's quick ey» ] 
had observed the King's standard sorely beset 
The royal guards stood bravely to their post, but | 
the Roundhead artillery had just began to play i 
upon them, and a strong body of rebel horse wa» 
hovering near to dash in upon the gaps the inn 
shot should make. We were halted for a nnimite 
or two to breathe our horses, and heard Goring's 
clear, piercing voice, mingling brave words ai 
cheer with-mffian blasphemies. 

'*Now, sons of England," he exchiimed, 
"^ charge home with me this once, and dash. Hke 
d— on those crop-eared knaves." 



He stooped to his charger's • mane, bounded 
across the artillery's line of fire, and plunged 
into the opposite mass of Roundhead horse. Ai 
he did, so did we all, as if one man, and found 
ourselves hand-to-hand with Hazlerigg's own 
troopers, in as fierce a tneUe as ever hand and 
heart gave strength to. Though taken by 
surprise, they fought furiously; gradually our 
dense formations struggled, into wider space, 
and separated into a hundred different and 
personal encounters. Just then my good steed 
fell, crushing my right leg under him, and Blount 
was in a moment by my side. Before he could 
disengage me, I heud a cry of agony &om poor 
Robinson ; his right hand had just been severed 
from his wrist, and he held up his maimed arm 
to a gigantic trooper, with a shrill prayer for 
quarter; but that trooper was the stem Har- 
rison : 

"Cursed be he that doeth the work of the 
Lord negligently:" he exclaimed, as he clove the 
poor playePs skull in two.f 

Many such scenes were enacting round me— 
but through individual acts of valor, terror and 
despair, the spirit of conquest ruled for our side, 
and resulted in the Roundheads giving way ; then 
Goring's trumpet sounded the recall, and such of 
us as were able obeyed and retired within our 
lines. Goring did not give time to observe the 
fearful loss we had sustained; vvith one word of 
commendation, he led us on again, horse and foot 
(for half of us had been unhorsed) round the hill- 
side, and so charged the artillery. We were too 
few to capture it, but we made them retire from 
their guns, and probably thus saved the day. 

I know not what was doing elsewhere, but at 
length we were leftunassailedbv the enemy, and 
so rested on our arms, man and horse alike in- 
capable of further oflfensive movements. I thea 
had time to cast my eyes about me. Every- 
where I beheld groups of dying men who had 
been withdrawn, or withdrawn themselves, out 
of the strife with which they were done foieveJ. 

• At this tiro« no women were permitted on the 
stage ; their parts were played by Kobinson, Mohun, 
and others. Goring was of a rather delicate figare. 

t History takes note of this wplsode, in the very 
words of our cavalier. 
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Tvxu, Kod their men, with bared arms and 

y shirts, -were attending upon some ; minis- 

of religion iwere bendingover others, exercis- 

their healing office upon the souls of the 

^parting. 

I drew near to one of the latter groups; a 
iohle form, all s&eathed in armor, lay resting on 
a pile of heather; the face alone was bare and 
i|>tamed to the sky, and all seemed stiH with him, 
except gushes of blood that bubbled un from the 
CUTass at every pulse-beat. So lay the beloved 
of many, the admired of all — the gallant, good 
C^arvon. And kneeling by his side, his white 
loir waving in the breeze^ knelt Jeremy Taylor, 
the divine, pouring forth such heavenly and con- 
SDling prayer as brightened xrp the countenance 
of the. dying man with thoughts that conquered 

As we stood round our happy comrade, Lord 
Jermyn, the Queen's favorite, rode up to him and 
liastily dismounted. 

" Ah, my dear Lord," he exclaimed, " this is 
skI work ; "but we must get you round, we never 
OEXiId afford to lose such an ornament to court 
and camp." The courtier suddenly ceased, for 
he saw that the Angel of Death was already 
there, and even he was awed in his solemn 
presence ; he was kind-hearted too, in his own 
way, and he bent over his friend and whispered 
wftly: 

" lou have deserved well of the King; have 
you no wish or prayer that I can deUver for 

The dying man, without moving his eyes from 
a bright sunset spot among the clouds where 
they were fixed, replied faintly and firmly, 
*No— I have now no prayer but for the King 
of kings !" And with these grand words he 

_ I remained silently there beside hitn for some 
time, and then rose sadly and slowly to seek 
«nong the wounded or perhaps the slain, for my 
faithful follower, Bryan. 

The battle was now over ; the troops on either 
ade were retiring^ and the trumpets on either side 
were sounding victory. All fighting 'men had 
withdrawn from the sanguinary and bootless 
field, and there remained only some weary friends 
to seek — and some savage suttler women to spoil 
•^the dead. 

Then were found Falkland and Sunderland, 
wid they were laid beside their friend as I have 
described; then too was found many a slain 
fether by his son, a brother by his brother, with 
oeart-breaking grief that never found a voice, 
except in the humble homes made desolate. 
And cries of pain and half-suppressed moans of 
stout me'n in their agony, rose up from the blood- 
Qioifitened grass sdl round me, far and near. 
And horses uttered hideous screams as they 
juggled to stand on broken limbs or gasped for 
weatb through torn lungs. 

As the shades of evening darkened down, the 
^cks of warlike implements, as well as of 
*ho8e who lately wielded them, assumed an 
appearance of more mysterious horror. The full 
tt>und harvest-moon glimmered on many a bat- 
teied breast-plate, and cloven helmet and broken 
8Word,— -redly too, it shone reflected on many a 
P?ol of blood, and made dark shadows of the 

\ ^Btorted or shapeless forms that were lately 

; nien. 

And thus is glory won I And thus, after 1600 



years of Christian grace, do Christians decide 
controversies concerning the cKKDmon.weal of 
their perishable bodies and immortal souls ! 

I leaned upon a broken gun-carriage,. lost in 
contemplation of the scene before noe, and still as 
one of the surrounding dead. I envied them ; the 
meanesttrooper there looked sublime and happy in 
repose, while the few forms that moved along the 
woeful field seamed condemned to. life, haunting 
this penal world wearily. One of these forms 
was now approaching slowly and stealthily; a 
mist had risenc. from the dewy field, and rendered 
all shapes doubtful, and undefined, and ghost-like. 
As the figure drew near, however, I could hear 
its breath drawn hard as if through clinched 
teeth, and as it turned toward the light, I could 
see the gUtter of the long knife or skene used 
by the camp followers. 

My heart beat quick in spite of me, as this 
ill-omened figure gUded on. Now stooping over 
one body and cutting from it some article that 
seemed of value, and now rolling aside another 
unconscious corpse in order to rifie it the more 
conveniently. I could by this time see that this 
creature was a woman— one of those lost ones 
who haunted every camp, corrupting the Uving 
aud spoiling the dead bodies of the; soldiery j. it 
was also asserted, and I fear too truly, that their ' 
murderous-looking knives prevented 'many a 
wounded mao^s accusation.. Horrid stories, of 
such massacres rose up in my memory, as I pur- 
sued the hyena-likewoman with fascinated eyes* 
She moved on rapidly, and just before I lost sight 
of her, my attention was attracted to another 
form of very different appearance. 

A mounted trooper seemed to start from the 
ground, so silently had he approached me ; his 
figure looked gigantic, relieve(iagainst the lighted 
sky and dilated by the mist. Long fasting and 
tl|e reaction of excitement had made me ab- 
solutely nervous, as I watched the horseman ad- 
vance ; that desponding look, that drooping form 
— could it be Prince Rupert? or was it the 
spirit of that ^Son of Blood,' as our enemies 
called him, haunting the scenes of carnage that 
he was supposed to love ? All the wild weird 
tales of apparitions seemed to me quite credible 
at such, a time and place, and half in exorcism — 
endeavoring to break the spell that was gather- 
ing round me — I pronounced his name. 

Flesh and blood it was, no doubt ;. for at once 
the right hand grasped the sword that had been 
hanging idly at the wrist, and the erewhile sad 
countenance lighted up into that calm fierceness 
which none but that of Rupert ever wore. A few 
words served to explain who I was, and my po- 
sition there; I heard in return, that the Prince 
had been reconnoitering the enemy whom he had 
followed to their bivouac alone. 

" I shall have them to-morrow," he muttered j 

•" ay, all to myself without the babble or im- 
pertinence of a single scribe or courtier to spoil 
my work. Well ! — enough for this night I con- 
fess to you, Hastings, that I feel grave ; those, 
dead men have preached a solemn homily to me' 
as I have been riding back alone. Surely this 
mysterious air seems full of the spirits that we 
have disembodied since the sun rose on them in 
life and health. And harkl by heavens, that 
scream thrills to my very marrow — ^let's on." 

So saying the impetuous Prince rode ofiT at 
speed in the direction that the woman had just 
taken. I followed, and in a few minutes I 
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found Rupert dismoanted and in raging wrath ; 
holding the woman at anm' length, whilst he 
wrath^ly blew his well-known bugle call, that 
screamed wildly through the stillness, and echoed 
£uraway. 

^^ Look there, Hastines," he cried, " how this 
ahe-fiend has served an honest soldier V^ 

I looked and saw Bryan, ghastly pale and 
crashed^ with the handle of the accuised knife stick- 
ing in his shoulder ; the blade had pierced his flesh, 
aiKl pinned him to the ground beneath. I could 
scarcely withhold my own angry hand from the 
woman, who was slmeking out horrible impre- 
cations on the Prince, on herself, and all the 
world. 

^^ That idle, scoundrel, Prorost-Marshal,'' ex- 
claimed the Prince, between his teeth ; " I told 
him a thousand times to look after these she- 
de^ril8 ; and by heaven, if he is not here now, PU 
hang him to the first tree whenever I can catch 
him." 

But the Provost-Marshal was there : lunning 
at top speed to his stem master's well-known 
call, followed by half-a-dozen functionaries, well 
iiimished with cords; each man also haying a 
short sword by his side.. 

" Look there," cried the Prince, '^ if that lad 
dies, thou shalt answer for his death ; for I lay it 
at thy door that our camp is not long: since 
weeded of these hell-cats. 'Now hang me up 
this one; out of hand — at once — ^here— on this 
spot ;^' and he flung her from him. The MarshaPs 
men attempted to seize the woman, but, practiced 
as they were, they found it no easy matter. She 
Ibught with savage fury and despair, uttering 
loud cries, *'for mercy and a. long day." 

I had thrown myself down by Bryan's side : 
his fidelity, and courage, and seu-devotion, had 
made him very dear to me, and since my poor 
brother's death, he had unconsciously crept 
closer into my aflTections. Though far spent, he 
Jcnew me at once, and smiled gratefully for my 
care. 

"Yes, draw it out quickly;" he murmured, 
^'it is only in the flesh, for she missed her blow 
with fright when she heard the horsemen 
eoming. It's nothing worth mentioning — the 
pain— 4>ut, oh, to think that a woman, and an 
Irishwoman too--could. murder a poor woimded 
fellow-countryman, and shed the blood of an 
(VBrian!" 

As he spoke, the wretched woman burst 
with supernatural strength fix)m the hands of the 
executioners, flung herself upon her knees by his 
side, and gazed with wild earnestness into his 
half-closed eyes. 

^ Mother Mary I Mother Mary !" she shrieked 
out, in heart-broken tones, '* what have I done — 
what have I done — ^to murther my own child ! 
Oh, what have I not done 1 but it's all paid back 
to me, if I had made the angels fall in this one 
minnet. Stand ofl^" she screamed to the men 
who weue a^pm approaching her, "and for your 
soul's sake listen to what I have to say — ^then do 
your woffit, and sure hell 'ill be a rest to me.^^ 

The men, already awed by her despair,, held 
hack at a sign from the Prince ; and the woman 
set up along, loud cry for forgiveness that seemed 
to pierce through Bryan's brain, for he covered his 
eyes with his unwounded arm and shuddered 
deeply. 

^ Oh^ bid her unsay that word," munnured the 



poor fellow, — ^^bid her not say that she is my 
mother ; but save her life fer my sake." 

"Too thrue, too thrue, I am your mother;" 
sobbed out the miserable wretch; "too throie^ 
you sucked your first milk from this disthracted 
breast Oh, it was a fair one thin j my curses on 
it and on every one but him that turned its warm 
blood to fire in my heart. Oh ! that poor heait 
is brakin' now--<-but I must, must spake. 
darlin' of my soul I when the Sassenach sogers 
burnt down the Castle Mohir, the night that yon 
was bom and your mother died, didn't I hide yea 
in my bosom from fire, and the bullets, and the 
storm ; and fosther you my best, till the Sassen- 
ach Rufus deluded me,, and led me away for one 
short hour, and I lost you? And didn't I thin 
roam the world thro' in seso-ch of you, till I 
heard you was dhrowned at say ; — and haven't I 
striven to revenge you and myself ever since 
upon the murtherin Sassenach ? (O ! little many 
a swaggering soger knew when he was coortin'^ 
me, that my breath was his poison and my pillow 
his death,) — and now to find you here, aftner all 
I done to comfort and revenge you — to find you 
here bleeding imder my own stroke 1" 

Bryan extended his feeble hand. "Then yon 
are not my mother, my poor friend," he said, ua 
tremulous and gratified voice. 

" Your otvn mother !" exclaimed the woman, 
" is it to be the Queen of Connaught and Tur- 
loghmore? No, no, my heart jewel, but I was 
your fosterer : and, I bless the Queen of Heaven 
now and evermore, amen, that I was let live to 
have my proud heart broken*: for I ana saved, I 
believe — ah — sure I'm saved.'' ' 

And worn out with emotion and long habits of 
debauchery, she sank upon the ground senseless, 
and a stream of blood trickled from her pale lips. 

During all this scene the Prince had b^ 
leaning on his horse's neck, regarding it with 
grave and deep interest : he now leaped into the 
saddle and spoke quickly : — 

" Provost Marshal, forward ; leave that carrion 
to the kites, and carry this wounded man caie- 
fuUyj as if ne was rny brother, to the town, and 
let him be as well looked too. Hastings, I cannot 
spare *you : I hear t^e enemy astir. Get what 
men you can together, for in another hour we 
must march." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

'Which, when the pensive Ladle saw from fitne, 
Great woe and sorrow did her soul assay. 
As weening that the sad end of the warre, 
And 'fran to highest God entirely pray. 

Sfeivi£r's ^^Fabrb Quxsrs.'* 

On my return toward the town, I met 
Blount with half a score of my dismounted 
troopers ;. they had been searching for me all 
over the field in vain, and were now bending 
their steps in the direction whence they ha3 
heard Prince Rupert's bugle. In one respect,, 
they had prosperea by their vigilance ; for, beinf 
first in the field, they had got hold of sevenl. 
good horses, which we- wanted sadly. Above 
all, they had found poor Satan, who it appeared 
had been only stunned in the encounter, and was 
now looking as animated as ever, though seamed 
with many a scar. 
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As soon as I had seen Bryan well cared for, and 
been assured that hiil wounds were not danger^ 
008, 1 left him to his rest, and mounted to my 
lodgings. There I found Hots]^, looking the 
very picture of contentment. He had flung one 
hnge boot to one end of the room, the other on 
the bed; his doublet was loose, and he could 
scarcely keep his other garments together as he 
sprang up to welcome me. He had a large 
flagon of wine by his side, his pipe was in his 
mouth, and he took deep and long inspirations of 
the fragrant weed between every sentence that 
he uttered, when the first hasty and warm greet- 
ing was well over. I seized the flagon with 
eagerness — and how delicious was that cool, 
sparkling wine to my parched throat, as wave af- 
ter wave went gurgUng down J Blount's cautious 
care had provided food enough in the field, but 
liquor was less portable, and I had tasted none 
since momine. What a new life it gave, and 
seemed to bathe the very soul as well as body. 
Vigor and hope sprang up anew ; care and anx- 
iety were fiiirly drowne(^blotted out from my 
hrain— banished. 

^ Let's make the most of this quiet hour," 
drawled out Hotspur, luxuriously stretching him- 
self along the wooden bench. ^' Beard of my 
Others! what strange mortals are we I To 
think that / am lauding quiet as a blessing! 
There, fill your pipe. Mid tell us what the * mad 
Prince' is up to now. His quarter-master Hus- 
sey has been round to every billet and stable to 
reckon how many men and horses are fit for the 
next slaughter — battle I mean. By the Rood, for 
once, 1 ^ve had almost enough of it ^ and *I 
care not who thou tellest it to, for no one will be- 
lieve it. And what an unappeasable appetite for 
fight hast thou, my cousin. After hammering 
on Roundhead pots and haquetins like so many 
anvils all the day, thou comest not home like an 
honest 'vTorkman in the evening; but prowlest 
tJaout Uie field of battle like some beauty in a 
deserted banquet-room, musing, I presume, upon 
your conquests. And here's my poor old fellow- 
wayfarer, the Chaplain, has been waiting to catch 
a gUmpse of thee during the last four-and-twenty 
hours; and now he's gone to seek thee among 
the wounded on that iufemally ill-fought field of 
ours. Canst tell me, by the bye, who was the 
conqueror ?" 

"Why, the enemy are in retreat," said I. 

** Ay," Hotspur returned, " that is to say they 
have resumed their march, and we're not able to 
prevent them. I'll be bound for it, however, our 
noad Prince intends to indulge himself in a little 
skirmishing with them before they part. He's 
a fine lion-hearted fellow^ that Rupert — (was 
that a Hoise upon the stair?) — ^but if he gets 
me into the saddle this night again, Fm a — " 

** Peer of the reahn," interrupted the person- 
age in question, as he entered the room. " Why, 
Hotspur, have I caught thee breeding a mutinous 
spirit of tranquillity ? On with thy boots, man, 
and don thine armor; Harry Hastings of no- 
where this day, and Lord Loughborough of New- 
bury, to-morrow. Wouldst thou have me 
ashamed of the only title our royal uncle has yet 
bestowed at my request ?" 

So saying, the indefatigable Prince took a deep 
swill of the oft-replenished flagon, and by the 
time he had finished his draught and laid down 
the cup. Hotspur was an altered man. He had 
started to his feet on the first entrance of his 



Highness, and his fingers had been convulsively 
busy with his loops and points. By this time biie 
was in full attire, and he now exclaimed, as he 
took down his well-tried sword from the mantel- 
piece: "May the bright honor of Plantagenet 
perish in my blood, if ever I have failed or shall 
fail thee. Prince, however my foolishtongue may 
wag ; and there's my glove upon that oath." 

" Enough," said the Prince, " I never doubted 
thee. I find the Roundheads are retiring ; George 
Lisle and his musketeers are already on the move 
toward the narrow road that they must pass. 
We can muster about five hundred horse of all 
sorts, and in an hour we shall mount : till then 
we rest." 

So saying, he threw himself, at full length, up- 
on a wooden bench, his head sank upon ms 
breast, and he was profoundly asleep auhost 9B 
soon as he ceased to speak. 

I will not weary my reader with any more 
fighting for the present. Enough to say we pur- 
sued Essex hotly, punished his rear-guard severe- 
ly, and sufiered not a little ourselves. Before 
noon, we had rejoined the main army of the 
King, now on its return to Oxford. There^ at 
lengtn, I found the good chaplain, who exhibited 
more emotion on seeing me, than I thought his 
calmed old age was capable of. Nor was this 
interview, though so long deferred, without deep 
interest to me : that good old man had seen al- 
most the last of my brother ; he had announced 
his untimely death to that brother's faithless 
mistress; he had witnessed how Zillah looked 
when she beheld the destruction of our home. 

Deeply moVed, as he was at first when aA 
these recollections came crowding on nis memo- 
ry, the old man^s voice soon rose into the clear 
and mellow tones in which he had read, and 
preached, and prayed so long, that they had be- 
come quite natural to him. He described to me 
all that he had seen, and much that he had fdit, 
with almost scriptural terseness and simplicity : 
and he concluded by informing me, that he haa 
" sought me far and near without ceasing, for that 
Phoebe was wounded in spirit, and sick unto 
death, refusing to be comforted until she had 6b- 
tainea my paidon and forgiveness." 

But this was not the only purport of his mis- 
sion. He brought some considerable sums of 
money, voluntary gifts they might be called, from 
my poor harassed people, and some information 
that was far more valuable. The substance of 
his story was as follows : he began by giving an 
account of the family of the castle. 

The night that Hugo had last seen them, they 
had retired to rest, expecting to be released, and 
to depart upon the morrow;— "but in the midst 
of the night, at the twelfth hour there came ofll- 
cers with a great company of spearmen, and bid 
them gird themselves up, and prepare straight- 
way to set forth upon tiieir jonmey ; and when 
they would not, through fear, there came in upca 
them a misshapen dwarf, scarce two cubits high, 
who had a token for the Lady ZiUah that ate 
should depart; whereupon they departed, and in 
fine reached the castle in safety. 

" And it was well ; for in the morning there 
came an order to the Tower from certain avari- 
cious men of the committee, that Sir Janus 
should be stayed until he should pay a great fine ; 
but, behold, he was already fled. Then came an 
order that Sir Janus should furnish cattle, of 
which he had great store, and likewise horMM 
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fit for war, of which he had very many; and ' would give a thousand yeaiB of life for one brief j 
that they should he given up to those who called . moment— to throw myself on his breast and piOH 
themselves ^ the chosen of Israel' But Sir > tect him with my own from the death that i^ 
Janus^ wise in his generation, had sent away all ' hovering roimd him. If he oould hut hear nxs^ 
that were good for use or pleasant to the eye, in- ^ I would say, and that most truly, all that the 



to the wilderness, even the free country; and 
from the highway and commons be had bought 
said collected all the beasts, both horses and hom- 
ed cattle, that were of little worth ;' and the for- 
mer he nad carefully tended in his stables with 
much clothing, and with the latter he filled his 
cowsheds and his pastures. And when the com- 
missioners were come to receive the required 
creatures, lo ! there were only weak colts and 
aged horses, and likewise of cattle only such as 
typified of old the seven famine years to Egypt. 
And the commissioners were very wroth, and 
they took not above half .a score of the vile 
horses, and twice so mauy murrain cattle, where-, 
of many of the soldiers partaking, became sick 
and died.* 

*'• Likewise the Lady Demlroy had been fcom- 
pelled to furnish a large store of fine linen and 
much cloth, in the preparation whereof she and 
her handmaidens had been busied many years ; 
and the chiefs of the people took for themselves 
the fine Unen ; and of the broad-cloth garments 
were made for the lower parts of their followers. 

"While things stood thus at the Castle, the 
forces of the people beleaguered Beaumanoir, 
and the Chaplain had been commanded and com- 
pelled to flee thence to the refiige of the Castle. 
And he obtained access there, befng neither hin- 
dered nor receiving Welcome ; for Sir Janus had 
shut him up in his own chamber, and her Lady- 
ship was busied with her handmaidens in laying 
out flax and woof anew for the spinning, even as 
a spider e,ndeavoreth to «enew her broken webs. 
But the young ladies were in the library as of 
old, and looking out with pale faces on the be- 
leaguered mansion in the vale below, that had 
been of old so friendly and so dear to their child- 
hood. And the elder maiden received the Chap- 
lain kindly, and led him to her sister, who sat 
apart, buried in deep sorrow, and with much 
shamefacedness. And when ne blessed her, she 
•fell upon her knees, and hiding her fair face she 
told him all the sorrow, and, it may be, the sin 
of her young heart. And he strove to comfort 
her, but she would not ; and as he spoke, lo I a 
loud discharge of artillery shook all the windows. 



most loving heart could ever k>ng to hear. AjxI' 
then — I know too, too well — ^his life would bo«^j 
come dealer to him. and he would guard it ^o^ 
my sake and for that of happiness to comeJ] 
Alas! nevermore — never more shall I hear liis: 
never again shall I have a chance of en* ] 
nobling my vile nature by communing with his 
noble spirit.' 

" And with many such sorrowfid words she 
spaSe, and I could not comfort her; but my 
tears, the dew of my heart's pity, fell fast from 
these aged eyes. Then suddenly, the artillery 
roared louder, and we could hear a mighty crash^ 
and then a torrent of i«on<«clad men prised on, 
yea, and into the old house ; ^nd the loud noise 
ceased, and only obscure and mufiied sounds 
reached our ears, as the fight raged within, even 
to the death. Then a thick smoke arose, and 
flames burst forth, and lo ! all was utterly silent, 
even as the silence of the grave. 

" * He is lost ! he is lost !' exclaimed the hap- 
less maiden at ray knee. *" Well I know that he 
is lost I never would his high and ^lant spirit 
survive the pollution of his father's home. He 
is lost ! and has not left his match in all this base, 
dark world behind him.' 

" After the space of an hour, it might be, the 
Lady Zillah rose hastily from her kncies, for she 
had been rapt in prayer, even since the beginning 
of the strife. Yea, she arose and flung open the 
casement, and the young Irish lad leaped in from 
the branches, by the help of which he had clomb 
the wall. He looked Uke the spirit of flanae 
and ruin ; scorched, bruised and , blood-stained, 
with direful tidings of that noble youth, which 
every eye could read upon his pale fiice and 
darkened brow- 

" * I have but a moment,' said he, ' to do my 
dead master's bidding. To you, Lsidy,' he said 
to my poor pupil, who had shrank horror-stricken 
into the window's deep recess — * to you, I^yj 
Sir Hugo sent his last words. I need not speak 
them, even if I dared. To you, Keverend Sir, 
I bequeath the care of his remains, and oi these 
moneys, wliich he received yesterday for m] 
Lord. I would not be cumbered .with them; 



f? 

and made the poor penitent start to her feet, and i have, maybe, small chance of reaching Oxford in 
she gazed with terrific eyes on the havoc that , safety. Lady — ' he continued, turning to Zillah 
had been begun, and on the battle. And the fire j with deep reverence, * I return this night, if I 
of muskets, and of great guns, came fast from [survive it, to my Lord; may I have charge of 
the battlements of the old house in reply to them i any message to console him for this sad day?' 
that besieged, but of the defenders none werej "Just then steps were heard along the gallery; 

he sprang to the window, but paused a little space 
for her reply. She motioned him away as the 
door opened, and the brave lad was gone." 

The old man proceeded to say that his young 
pupil was long sick, almost to death ; refusing to 
be comforted, and raving oftentimes of her lost 
" brother." That she had forsworn life and all 
that it could bring, and had implored her old 
chaplain to permit her to take the vail, promis- 
ing that she would still be a true churchwoman 
in all else. But he forbid her to think of such a 



besieged, 
visible save one, for they covered themselves be- 
hind the walls. But that one, (whom they knew 
to be Sir Hugo, from his tall white plume.) was 
always to be seen, as he moved about among his 
followers. Then the maiden whom he had loved 
hid her face once more and sobbed aloud. 

'' ' Father,' she said to her old Chaplain ; 'can 
it be that we have two souls within our one 
small heart? I have told thee, that I love ano- 
ther — Ah I too dearly! and yet, methinks, the 

love I bear that doomed and gallant youth is 

stronger still, though greatly differing. Oh ! I ■ living suicide ; he told her that the only true »- 

I tirement was to be found in her own heart, aad 

* A similar trantaotion was T«oorded in the journals ' the only true discipline was that of a chastened 

'^i the time, as haying taken place at Stoke Hall, near spirit. And her sister likewise strove to soothe 

■'*'k. I anji counsel her with words that were passing 
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[ sweet ; and by that bed of sorrow, tbe Puritan 
Bster and the old Churchijian had found a sym- 
pathy and a bond of feeling that they had never 
kno-wn before. 

After two days, the Roundhead forces, except 
a small garrison, had left Beaumanoir, and the 
old man had ventured to leave his pupil and go 
thitlier in search of Hugo's remains, in the hope 
of performing the Church rites over them and 
his fellow-sufferers. He had obtained easy ad- 
niission to the house ; some of the rebels had re- 
viled, and others had pity on his sorrow and his 
gray hairs. But none. could tell him where to 
find those whom he sought ; the iire was sup- 
posed to have destroyed the defenders, with that 
"which they had so well defended. He had then 
wandered to his favorite haunt in my fiaither's 
lifetime, where the ancient records of our house 
'Were kept. He knocked at the door, and a deep 
voice, that he knew well, inquired who was 
there. He gave his name, and heard a hasty 
stride, and tl^ door bolted from within. He heard 
that voice no more — ^but it was tbe voice of Heze- 
kiah Doom. « 

His pupil regained strength slowly; at last, 
her frame, though not her mind, recovered from 
its shock. She spoke constantly of me, declaring 
that if she could once hear that I had pardoned 
her, she would feel happy. At length, her aged 
friend set out, and after long and painful travel, 
he had thus met with me. 



^ CHAPTER XXII. 

Tell fortune of her tnindnesse ; 

TeU nature of decay ; 
Tell friendship of unkindnesse ; 

Tell justice of delay. 

8in Walter KjlLeioh. 

The summer campaign was now over, and 
both armies were contented to retire for rest and 
repair. Oxford was become to me more distaste- 
ful than ever, and I resolved to leave it, since I 
could do so without reproach. , My cousin Hast- 
ings, now Lord Lougnborough, having accom- 
phshed his business, was urgent to depart for his 
garrisoned Castle of Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; the old 
chaplain, too, was very anxious to return to his 
pupil, so I determined to take the escort of my 
cousin for hiffi and for myself as far as A^hby, 
and then to proceed, if possible, to visit my mined 
home. Bryan was still unable to be moved, but 
he was in high spirits, for the Prince had ap- 
pointed him comet and standard-bearer in his 
nighness's own regiment. I furnished him with 
all suitable appointments, and left to his care and 
use my good steed Satan, being as unfit for work 
at present as the young cornet. 

It was with a light heart, that having made 
these arrangements, 1 prepared to depart. The 
King granted me an audience to take leave, at 
which the Queen and Prince Rupert were present. 
His Majesty was very gracious, the more so 
when he found that my only request was in 
favor of Bryan — ^for his preferment if he should 
so deserve. 

** Ah," Said her Majesty, who valued herself on 
knowing everything ; " Is not he de young Irish 
king, dat my Lord Digby speaks bf ? Jermyn 
saith it is but base blood after all.'' 

*' Whatever it be, madam," said the Prmce, 



who always felt bound to take a soldier's part 
against a courtier, " whatever it be, he has shed 
more of it for your Majesties, than little Jer- 
myn's whole carcass ever contained in his best 
of times." 

" Ah, me, yes," replied her Majesty ; " I did 
hear dat he was hang very often; but dese Irish 
are used to dat." 

Prince Rupert had meant well ; yet I doubt 
however whether Bryan will owe much promo- 
tion to his support on this occasion. The King, 
to my great relief, interrupted his highness's 
further rejoinder, and amiably endeavored to 
smooth the argument. 

'' We claim to have some Irish blood in our 
own veins," said he, smiling, " so we must speak 
of it respectfully ; and you need not fear, my 
Lord Hastings, that I shall take good care of my 
young kinsman. You will soon retiu-n, I trust, 
to* our court, and Ibe yourself my witness in this 
matter. But here -comes Ned Hyde with his 
budget of daily miseries, and I will detain you no 
longer from your journey." 

With these v^ords, his Majesty turned to his 
melancholy minister, and immediately afterward 
I took my leave. Prince Rupert remained in a 
state of nigh argument with the Queen concern- 
ing the late siege of Gloucester. 

Once more upon the open road; once more 
free from service and responsibiUties, my heart 
bounded with boyish buoyancy. The sun shone 
radiantly j the fresh breezes from the hills blew 
merrily round me ; every bird seemed to lavish 
its sweet music, every hedge seemed to breathe 
sweet perfume. For a while, life's path looked 
bright before me, but suddenly the Past revived 
and flung its shadow far over every gleam of 
happiness; hope seemed to recede beyond the 
bounds of earth, and to brighten only for another 
world. 

The two persons between whom I rode might 
have been impersonations of these different moixis. 
Hotspur, as I shall still call him, was actually 
glowmg with all the warmest hues-and hopes of 
life ; the old chaplain's iauce and A>rm were almost 
monumental in their whiteness and their deep 
repose. The young Cavalier was the emblem 
of exulting youth ; his companion, that of caln, 
declining age ; my mortal nature envied the one, 
my spintual nature envied the other. I said so 
to the younger, who heaved a deep gjgh, and 
exclaimed : 

' Stick to the old one, then, my dear kinsman, 
for I'm the most miserable man on earth. Reaa 
that," he continued, jpreaenting me with a rosy- 
scented little note ; " you may spell it over, ^f 
vou like, for you never saw the handwriting 
before. Just as I was mounting I received it, in 
reply to a world of serenades, and love-tokens, 
and whispered compliments, not to mention a 
dozen of gallons or so of sack consumed in drink- 
ing to her health. That Oxford is a ruinous place, 
doifbtless, to one's heart ; what between beautr 
and wine, and squabbles and jealousies, one's 
mind is always in a diseased state, ready to re- 
ceive every tender infection. Then those cloisters 
are very dangerous : I know nothing that makes 
me nervous like the &Lint rustle of a woman's 
gown, as she moves along those shadowy places, 
or startles the eye in some soft moonlight, where 
they glance by like spirits — ^yea, sia if tl»ey wf re 
the beatified and greatly changed ghosts of the 
old women — dons, I mean — ^who of yore fire- 
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quented those places in caps and gowns of a dif- 
ferent cat. An ! it will be pleasant, after all, to 
get back to one's beleaguered old castle, where 
one is safe from everything worse than musket 
balls and honfst steel. Yet, Hastings, Kate Eil- 
ligrew is wondrous fair.'' 

I turned to the chaplai^ and inquired if he 
regretted pur departure : " Truly, sir,'^ he replied, 
"I have nearly lost that youthiul habit of regret- 
ting. Nevertheless, I did much nfiect that mo- 
nastic life, save that it is somewhat papistical, 
and yet not altogether, or by any means ascetic. 
But that must surely be a blessed place — shining 
like a light upon a hill— that All Souls — ^which 
Master Jeremy Taylor doth inhabit and enlighten 
by his sound and saving doctrine." 

" Bad place, bad place, depend upon it, reverend 
sir," interrupted Hotspur; "esecept Merton Col- 
lege, where our gracious Queen herself resides, I 
know none worse. Some of the handsomest 
ladies in England are lodged there, and the ale 
•besides is as strong as — ah, my head aches at the 
thoughts on't." 

Between these two incongruous companions, I 
fode on contentedly until we reached Banbury, 
where we hahed for the night. Throughout the 
entire road we were obliged to follow from one 
royal garrison to another, rather than to take 
direct roads, which were generally occupied by 
the enemy. When we at length reached Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, we were most hospitably enter- 
tained there by my kinsman. Here, with a 
scant garrison, he had kept all the forces of the 
Roundheads at bay, since the beginning of the 
wars ; ever vigilant to defend himself, yet ever 
ready and forward to assist his comrades^ in the 
surrounding but distant garrisons. 

When at length we prepared to depart, he 
accompanied us as far as the boundary of his 
<nvn county ; and 'insisted on furnishing us with 
<an escort of twelve troopers as. far as Belvoir 
Castle, whither I was now bound. When there, 
i expected to learn the true state of Lincolnshire^ 
«nd if I found it impossible to travel otherwise 
to my home, I iatended to apply for a pass from 
the rebel general, or even to visit it in disguise if 
necessary. 

It was toward the close of a soft and mellow 
October day, that, we came in sight of the fine 
•old castle of Belvoir, seated proudly in its mag- 
nificent position, high over its surrounding woods 
4md ruined Priory. To this my old £riend looked 
forward with an antiquarian's zealous interest, 
while my attention was wholly occupied in scru- 
tinizing the roads by which we were to reach it: 
for the last light was already fading, and I ana 
all my party were strangers in that country. 

Night closed in suddenly with a heavy ibg, and 
we groped our way uncertainly, until we were 
hfuled oy a countryman, who demanded who 
and whence we were. One of lK)ughborough's 
troopers answered roughly, and desired the fellow 
to show the way ; but, before he had done speak- 
ing, the countryman was gone.. We couM not 
attempt to follow him, the darkness had become 
80 great that we were fain to alight and feel our 
way on foot At length we were saluted by an- 
other voice, which inquired whether we were 
not the cavaliers that had lost our way to Bel- 
voir. 

** If ye be," he said, " ye've taken the wrong 
road aod got your backs to it ] but I'll l«ad ye 



there for a sUveT Bhilling, seeing ye're ao non 

beset." 

I ordered him to mount behind Blount, w^ho 
explained to the guide in his own pithy manner, 
that the slightest mistake would be instantly 
&tal to him, the said guide. We now chang^ 
our direction slightly, as we thought, under the 
orders of Blount's companion. 

At length he called a halt, and declared that 
unless we dismounted, he could not find the track 
over the common on to which we had strayed 
before he joined us. Blount, accordingly^ was 
reluctantly compelled to let him down^ fastening 
at the same time a stout cord round his neck, in 
order, as he told him, to serve for a clew or a 
halter, as the case might require. We then 
began to move again, and soon thPught we heard 
confused noises, which our guide assured us was 
the wrangling or carousing of the Belvoir Cava- 
liers. But at the same time he stopped to pause 
and listen, and then gave such a tug at his lead- 
ing string, that Blount checked it back with all 
his force, in the hopes of hanging him. But the 
cord came home so unexpectedly, that Blount 
had almost' tumbled from his horse j his prisoner 
had cut the cord. In ano&er moment, Blount's 
ready {jistol rang after the fugitive, and was 
almost immediately answered by a discharge of 
musketrv. I gave orders to charge forward- 
but one-naif of our horses recoiled, and the others 
fell, against a stone wall, from behind which ibe 
ambuscade had poured their fire. We were aU 
well accustomed to emergency, and Were soon 
charging in the opposite direction, but there we 
were again met by high gates, which had been 
closed behind us. 

All this time a succession of volleys rolled in 
upon us, which — ^notwithstanding the darkness- 
began to tell &tally. I then called out to mv 
men to dismount, to cease swearing, and to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could. About half 
a dozen of us made a rush at the wall whence 
the fire came, bounded over it and cut down a 
musketeer probably to every man. We weie 
soon overpowered, however, by pikes and clubbed 
muskets which these fellows used like flails ; one 
of them deprived me of all sense. 

When I came to myself, I was in a large 
wagon, lying bound upon a heap of damp straw. 
Blount and one of the troopers were beside me 
there. , All the rest, with one exception, had 
died, as I guessed, too truly, whete they fell. 
When we had begun to move under the direc- 
tion of our unknown guide, feeling some mis- 
givings, I had requested the old chaplain to keep 
some hundred yards behind us and to be guided 
only by the sound of our footsteps. He hsS thui 
escaped, and been shut out from the ambusoids 
into which we feU. 

" Body o' me !" exclaimed that faithful follower, 
^'but I'm the happiest man in England at this 
blessed hour to hear you' speak once more ;" and 
at the same time, he pressed both his hands to 
that poor mangled firame he had evoked, whether 
to stiiie his grmding pains, or to help himself to 
suppress emotion, I know not ^' We've lost the 
day once more, my Lord," he continued, '*and 
surely the prayers of the noor must have been 
about your honor, or we'd nave lost our lives too 
in that base &nn-3rard. I wonder shall we ever 
win a battle?" 

I inquiied if he was badly wounded. 
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^ I bave got flonw bndses," he answered : ''but 
those clodhoppers let blood enough too, to keep 
the fever down ; ^d if it please God, I may yet 
•ee the poor woiflm that owns me after all F 

I had never heard of this peisonaf e before ; I 
obeerved, therefore, as soon as I could get 
sufficient breath, " So you have a wife, then?" 

''Why not exactly, my Lord, for the poor 
"woman died whilst I was away with your father, 
at the Isle of Rh6. But when I was prisoner 
there with a French woman — (a Protestant, 
though she spoke French) — ^l got married to her 
in a sort of manner, for it was service only read 
in French gibberish. Well, / escaped, and she 
didn't, and I never knew rif htly whether I was 
nuQrried to her or not, poor thing, till I heerd the 
other day that she had found her way at last into 
Lincolnshire, and that my old father had received 
her, and was keeping her for my sake. But I 
own to you I never felt I was a married man, till 
I got knocked over last night, and lay dying, as 
I uiought, without one to (&op a tear for me, but 
my old father, and he wouldn't be guilty of such 
a weakness." 

As this conversation proceeded, we had been 
moving along slowly by a broad and quiet stream, 
which I soon recognized as the TrenL Our only 
escort, that we could see, consisted of a couple of 
pikemen, who walked close behind the wagon ; 
but I thought I could hear the tramp of troopers, 
both in front and rear. Suddenly there seemed 
to be some alarm ^iven to our captors,, for our two 
guards tossed their pikes into the wagon, and 
taking up their matchlocks, began to blow their 
match. At the same time, a body of horse 
galloped back to join their comrades m the rear. 
We could just hear the well-known shout of 
"For a King! for a. King 1" followed by the 
eksh of arms and pistol shots. Our horses were 
lashed into a gallop, our musketeers leaped into 
the wagon, and the rough jolting soon reduced me 
once more to a state of insensibility. 

I afterward learned that the attempt at our 
rescue, by a body of Newark horse, had failed : 
we had been carried into Nottingham Castle ana 
given up to the charge of Colonel Hutchinson ; 
or rather of his. wife, for the Colonel was then 
absent. 

* « # * « 

Thus fer have I completed the task I set my- 
self. A full month has elapsed since I began it : 
a month unmarked, except by the memory of 
the scenes I have recalled, and noted down each 
day, as if they had been reenacted. During all 
this time I have received honorable, and even 
kind treatment; but I have seen no living 
creature, exeept the Caliban, my gaoler. On 
1dm I have tried all kindness, ana even bribes in 
vain. He seems to take a professional sort of 
pleasure in making my confinement as irksome 
as possible. But one pleasant communication has 
he vouchsafed to make me, and that evidently by 
command of his superiors. As soon as Blount 
was able to travel, he had been released and 
exchanged with the cavaliers of Nevvark for one 
H>f the Roundhead garrison of Nottingham. I 
was not permitted to see him, however, though 
a verbal message ,was allowed. That message 
contained mere^ an injunction to my JbithM 
servant to return to his home as soon as possible, 
and to live peaceably, until better times should 



6 



I am now unoccv^ied, and in the absence of all 
distriiction, I feel disemployment pressing on me 
like a burden. I miss my work, as if it had been 
some kindly watchful, thoughtful fricpd; what 
was at first mere labor had become an occupa- 
tion, occupation became interest, and that interest 
a pleasure. A pleasure sadly dfirainished, how- 
ever, as I look back upon what I have written; 
and what, being written, must so remain. When 
I attempt to improve a sentence. I find I must 
wholly alter it; if altered^ tne connecting 
sentences require also reparation, and thus the 
whole fabric would fall to the ground. 

So I put away nay file of papers, and turn to 
other objects of interest, and such objects of 
distraction as I can discern through the three 
narrow and dim panes of glass that light my cell. 
A mass of heavy clouded sky . is all that I can 
see, with now and then a happy bird careering 
by; there is a hand's breadth, too, of the old 
battlement visible, and on it the lichen has 
changed color since the winter cold set in. 
Of my three flies that used to buzz cheerfully on 
those three melanoholy bits of glass, two are 
dead, and one can scarcely crawl; but as I 
follow his laborious movements, I seem to trace 
a letter — ^yes, surely, and another — ^written ' on 
the pane. 

Miraculous power of communicating thought 
to thought! — so Uttle acknowledged when we 
are free and surrounded by the thousand ties that 
make all {luman nature one — ^now I feel its force. 
He who last inhabited this cell is about to s|)eak 
to me by those simple signs, scarcely legible, 
excejpt to the keenest watchfulness. Yes, there 
are letters, but they are so few, that I prolong ' 
the pleasure of m^ suspense, and husband the 
treasure of somethmjg new whereon to speculate. 
And now I gaze again, and scrutinize ; but surely, 
my eyes are dim, and I have a strange wandering 
in my thoughts. I sit down to soothe myself^ and 
then again strain my eyes to those faint letters. 

Now I can read: "-In the left corner^ beneath 

the bed, a anall square ttone toill — ^' My 

sight fails me again, and at the same time thie 



>ler enters with my daily meal. 

It was not my accustomed attendant, but 
a soldier almost as silent Eagerly as I strove to 
obtain information from him. I could only learn 
my former warden had sickened of what was 
commonly called the gaol-plague, and died that 
morning ; and surely I, too, must have caught it : 
my eyes are yet more dim, and my brain reels— 
I shall hide away my writings, and — 

* * "^ « « * 

* * * * 

X have wakened, after a long time, as if fix>m 
death : remembering dimly some pain, and many 
wild thoughts, with intervals of unconsciousness ; 
and sometimes visions of w<|iiien, silent, watchfuL 
and consoling, passed before me. Who could 
they be ? The very day felt lighter for their 
presence; the sweet Whispered words lingered 
soothingly upon the air, and before the magical 
touch of the cool, soft hand, my brain's wild 
fever well nigh vanished. And then I seemed 
to hear, (whether it was in fancy or sweet truth, . 
for it sounded as if it had Mien on another's ear,) 
a grave, but gentle voice, speaking mournfully; 
^ Foot youth 1 poor youth I Doubtless he hrai 
known much sorrow ; and surely he appeareth 
too good for his evU ^calling." 

But all this was and is a dream tome. AH I 
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know is, that I am now recovering from/evere 
Alness, and that I must have heen tended. 

As my thoughts and memory recover, those 
three panes of glass recur to me with all their 
interest. I draw myself painfully toward the 
window, and read once more: "In the left 
comer beneath the bed a small square stone will 
' move." That was all ; but it was enough to in- 
spire me with speculations, and eager hopes for 
many an hour. 

When my jailer entered again, he was fol- 
lowed by a surgeon, in whom, to my great joy, I 
recognized my old friend, He-that-healeth. He 
lead at a glance in my countenance that I was far 
recovered, and had recognized him. 

He laid his finger on his lip, and said authori- 
tatively : '^ Speak not, else shalt thou be left sol- 
itary. I will tell thee some few woids. and per- 
haps to-morrow thou mayest speak some for 
thine own self. Thou hast been ill — ^near at 
death^s door ; now thou art spared, to lead, I trust, 
a more profitable life." 

So saying, he left me, but returned on the fol- 
lowing day, when I gleaned from him that I had 
been dangerously ill for a fortnight j that Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the Governor's wife, had been very 
anxious about me, and had even visited me more 
than once. That an imsuccessful attack had been 
made by the Cavaliers of Ashby, it was sup- 
posed in order to rescue me, when the chief of 
the party having been sorely wounded, th^y had 
retired. That the Governor was very anxious 
to have me exchanged or removed, but that some 
secret and strong influence in London had pre- 
vailed against me. Finally, that he himself nad 
had a quarrel with Harrison, who commanded 
his former regiment, and had applied for leave to 
retire to his own country, Scotland; but that 
Colonel Hutchinson, a mild, good man, had pre- 
vailed upon him to give his services to the garri- 
son at Nottingham. *' And now, farewell," he 
concluded. "I shall not be permitted to visit 
ye again, for ye require mine aid nae mair, and 
the commanas of the Governor are vera strict. 
So far ye weel." 

No sooner had the door closed, than I essayed 
to prosecute my great discovery. Exerting all 
my feeble strength, I removed the bed a foot 
from where it hsS rested, and there I found the 
small stone specified in the writing on the glass. 
With trembling eagerness, I removed it, but 
found nothing except a damp, earthen flooring. 
Feeling about the place, however, my fingers en- 
countered something sharp ; it Was a sm^l frag- 
ment of glass, which I flung away in disgust and 
disappointment. Having satisfied myself that 
there was no aperture beneath the stone. I re- 
placed it and the bed as carefully as possible, and 
then flung myself down to rest, and ponder on 
what the meaningfof all this might be. Suddenly 
I rose, and sought about for the piece of glass, 
wiped it clean, and then held it to the light ] it 
spoke at once, in letters clear, distinct, and well- 
formed. The writing ran thus : 

"The hearthstone will be easily removed; 
beneath it is a passage, wrought by weary hands 
in the space of eighteen months. It will lead to 
the dd disused chapel of the castle, and under the 
broken window on the left there is a tombstone, 
which opens into Mortimer's Hole. Being struck 
with sore sickness after I had made all things 
ready to escape, I Have written these words, in 
"hope that, if I die, some other prisoner may profit 



by my labon. Pray for the wtil «f 
Gifford. Jime 16, 1637." 



AltuROM 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



>iild?i 



Th« heaven under whieh T live is fair, 
The fertile soil will a foil harrest bear ; 
Thine, thine is all the barrenness, if thou 
Should'st but sit stiU and |une. when thou sho^ 

plow. 

When I bat thick how many a tedioiu year,- 
Our patient sovereign, did attend 
liis long misfortones' patient end. 

Cewi^r; 

Near Latjsai^ne, Oct. 1649. 
* # ♦ * * * 

Many a long day has passed since last 1 1 
this manuscript. The pages are stained and t 
and the ink is faded. Innumerable were 
chances against its ever having seen the 1^ 
yet its old leaves are open to me once more, £ 
claim their finishing. Far difieient are the seen 
and circumstances amid which I resume my i 
from those with which I was surrounded whu_ 
last I laid it down : far different the nfood aal 
feelings in which I wrote, as if I belonged Iff 
another family and race. ' 

# * * « ' 
I am living in a land of liberty^ How- cooli 

men be otherwise than free amid such god-like 
scenery? Those Alpine summits, raising thw 
stainless and transparent snows to heaven, ofSerti 
fit theme for freedom. No slave can slndk, n^ 
tyrant trample there. The very winds that ciidt 
round them are pure and strong^ redc^ent el 
noble thoughts and strenuous deeds^ Hypocrisy 
or baseness could not breathe that air and live. 

Heroes of Sempach and Morgarten, ye fwag 
back a usurping protector from yoor sacred soil ; 
but who would have dared to name to you th» 
murder of a lawful King? Patriots of Schwitx* 
and Unterwalden, no impious act of yours evef 
violated the great council of your nation! Re- 
formers of Zurich and Geneva, your great labors 
were never consummated by cant, or deiled Iff 
blasphemous fanatics !* 

Tnerefore is your uncontaminated land a fit re»' 
fuge for the free — a fit asylum for those who 
have fought in vain against the Usurper and the 
C hurch-destroy er. 

* *, * * 

I turn from thoughts and memories that in- 
flame my soul, to the blessed scenes around me| 
that soothe and charm it into philosophic calm 
and Christian contentment. Nothing but a sense 
of willful sin can poison the happiness that muni* 
ficent nature sheds around us here: every sense 
is gratified, exalted, and refined; the paintei's 

* The Cavalier speaks liere with all the bitterness oi 
an exile and a defeated man, yet mildly, in compari- 
son of what his fellow-exiles, Ludlow and DenzU 
Holies, both Roundheads, vrote. However, we nay 
presume, that even the Cavalier did not exa<^gerate, 
when we read the following extract, concerning the 
triumphant Puritans ; it h written by a great m^ero 
historian, whose sympathies, it is unnecessary to atatC) 
are altoi^ether anti-Cavalier ; " Major-Generals fleec- 
ing their districts ; soldiers reveling on the spoils oT s 
ruined peasantry ; upstarts enriched by tlie pnhlio 
plunder, taking possession of the hospitable firesides 
and hereditary trees of the old gentrr ; bovs smash* 
ing the painted windows of cathedrals ; Flnh moDaf 
chy men shouting for King Jesus ; Quakers riding 
naked through the market-place : agitators leotorio^ 
' from tubs on the fate of Agag, &c."— .ftfiticaiitoy. 
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\ wAd mtisic^s ear rest satisfied: and even the 
^8 heart surrenders its ideal to the actual 

aess before hifri. 
Por, even as I write, hoth time and dime com- 
I to render this beautiful regicm most beauti- 
A balmy evening of a happy southern 
ng is approaiching ; the golden sunshine is 
pouring down upon the snowy mountains, 
I trickling through the pine-forest of the hills, 
sanne is lighted up by its last rays— all ex- 
yon somber castle on the bights; Vevay 
es out from its rich vineyards, and then the 
fs bnrad light is lost among the woods of Cla- 
itt. But a lovelier light succeeds, tenderly 
jtosparent over the emerald fields round Chillon, 
bt gorgeous in violet and purple, as it passes 
|iay into the valley of the Rhone. Right op- 
filite to us, over romantic Meillerie, the hills 
p dark and abruptly from the ^frate/s edge — 
ep-wooded glens and verdant promontories 
tonating below ; above, there is nothing but 
bad expanses of eternal snow, towering into icy 
bacles that seem to pierce the sky. And 
netimes the fascinated gaze will linger on the 
be, in whose faithful bosom every beauty of 
5 mountains lies reflected ; and sometimes our 
Jp will wander eastward, on finding at every 
p&ce new interest arise, until lost in the recess- 
iof the tnoontains over Martigny. 
' faH in the presence of these glorious scenes 
faids my humole cottage, ennobled not dwarfed 
BTthfi surrounding majesty of Nature, man's na- 
inl domain. In my most vainglorious and 
pQsperous hour, I never felt so truly proud as 
Wen gazing on this wondrous scenerv ; and feel- 
ing that it was made for me, and such as me, by 
™n who made man at first in his own glorious 
»age. 

Such thoughts as these are fostered by the 
»mparative solitude in which I live. The sun 
Jsns to rise for me when I would begin the 
vj] for me the rain comes, when wanted by 
•y young ^d dusty vines ; night closes softly 
Werthe world when it and I are weary. In 
•«al crowds man loses his own individuality, 
H he acquires some portion of that of others. In 
tedusion he looks upon himself and others as 
Jen afar oif, in a more imposing form. * LHso- 
"""wtf grandit tout^^ as they say in the language 
rf this country. 

My cottage and its surrounding fields are se- 
Ptoited from the town of Lausanne by some un- 
jwating hills, that shut out from me the impor- 
Jnateness, but not the convenience of the crowded 
™ts of man. My vines and pastures slope 
JWthwaid tothe lake, in beautiful and conven- 
^t inequalities. A miniature seashore, strewn 
Jith fine sand and gravel, sweeps round my lit- 
"fi territory, receiving, not repelling the gentle 
Waves that scarcely oppress a wild flower with 
«eir angriest spray.* 

But the evening has now closed in over all 
*J8, as under the genial influence of a blazing 
*^ I draw my chSr to the table, and trim my 
"Bip, and boldly attempt to resume my narrative. 

idl?v^ mast have been on or near the site now occn- 
PMdoy one of the most charming houses in the world 
r'Denantou— the residence of Mr. Haldimand. The 
^vjUeris not responsible for omitting all description 
JJJWg house, with its rich^|rden8, arbors, fountains. 

S^QQeqnaled ideasnr^ gilKida, thrown open to the 
blic by their generous proprietor ; but even my 
°t recollection of the surrounding scenery makes 
AC bluhfor the li^xile's attempt at its description. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Whether first nature^ or lon^ want of rest, 
Hath wrought my soul to this I cannot tell, 
But horrors are not now displeasing to me. 
I Uke this rockinff of tlie battlements. 
The lightning's glaring and the thunder's roar, 
Give pleasure to my eye and musio to my ear. 

, Once more, borne back by recollection and 
too faithful memory : I am young, hope^, and 
enterprising, once more I imagine myself im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Nottingham. The 
languoc of long sickness has passed away, and my 
cell is grown quite cheerful in my eyes ; for ex- 
pectation has shone into it, cpd the means of es- 
cape are open before me. * # * 

It was with pleasant difficulty that I restrained 
my impatience for some days until my strength 
should be restored, and until I had accustomed 
myself, b3r siifh exercise as I could take in my 
narrow prison, to the long and perilous expedition 
that lay before me. At length the day arrived. 
I packed my closely- written manuscript into the 
smallest possible space, which still nearly filled 
one pocket of my doublet ; often the bright fiie 
tempted me to dispose 6f this incumbrance more 
easily, but the recollection of Caesar enabled me 
to conquer that temptation. I hid away some 
renmants of my morning's meal, and prepared 
myself to set forth as soon as the early sun had 
set, and my gaoler had paid me his last visit for 
the evening. 

The weather was wild and stormy, though 
there was strong moonlight, and so far my in- 
tention was favored by circumstances. As the 
night drew near, the storm grew louder, shriek- 
ing and roaring about the old Castle till it echoed 
again and shook to its foundation. Thunder and 
lightning too, in all their winter force, now pealed 
and flashed, and the jailer seemed in greater 
hurry than usual to finish his evening's task, and 
escape to his companions. 

No sooner had he withdrawn than I was oa 
my knees, eagerly striving to raise the hearth*' 
stone, my portal of escape. At length I suc- 
ceeded, by means of a small piece of iron that 
had been left to stir the fire. As I anticipated^ a 
very rugged but practicable passage then dis- 
covered itself. Descending cautiously and holding 
my cresset lamp steadily, I could not but admire 
the patience of the poor prisoner who had made 
this passage ; he must have each day carried back 
with him so much of the earth and rubbish he 
had excavated as could be disposed of without 
notice in his fire-place, or elsewhere, until re- 
moved away by his jailer. 

After a few yardfs I found my way open out 
into a sort of dry well ,* and I found I could reach 
the bottom with my feet. On examining the 
walls carefully with my lamp, I found a large 
stone panel, which I soon ascertained moved 
upon a pivot. I then concluded that this was 
one of the old places of conceadment, called 
"priests' holes," although often applied to less 
pious purposes. I concluded that I was now 
close to the chapel : but, before I ventured to 
move the panel, I shaded my lamp and looked 
cautiously into the space beyond. 

It was indeed the deserted chapel that I had 
read of ; a lofty and elaborately ornamented apart- 
ment, with arched groins supported upon hideous 
faces carved in stone. It had been long disused 
and was now moldering to decay, its sculptured 
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traScery falling into rnin, and its windows almost 
deprived of their beautiful "papistic" painted 
glass. As the hurrjring clouds- rolled by, .every 
now and then the moon shone brightly in, and 
sometimes a glare of lightning would fill the 
whole space with more vivid hght than that of 
day. , 

One of those flashes now revealed to me a fe- 
male figure, muffled in a large black cloak ; she 
leaned with folded arms against a pillar, and 
seemed to be gazing on the war of the elements 
with stem pleasure. Sometimes she would walk 
pensively to and fro, and once or twice sheiooked 
upward to the roof, then clasped her hands to- 
gether and resumed her walk, or her positicMi af 
the window. A consciousness of some deep 
though unknown interest at hand made my heart 
beat quick and held me motionless in suspense. 

A door opened at the inner end of the chapel ; 
another female figure appeared jind^mstened over 
to where the former one was standing; a neatly 
and precisely dressed fi^e it was, and the voice 
it uttered wxw also precise, but sweet and clear. 
^ "Dear friend,'' it said, "why wilt thou pon- 
tinue to frequent this gloomy place? What 
chaiaia can its superstitious gloom possess for one 
like thee — and especially at such an hour ? Come, 
I pray you,foir our afternoon worship approaches, 
and the Colonel will be waiting our presence.'' 

"Dear Lucy," replied a voice that made me 
start and oppressed my hearing hy the quickened 
pulses it produced ; " dear Lucy, indulge me yet 
this once, and excuse my absence to your good 
Colonel. This is the last evening I shall be here, 
and there is something — I scarce know what, 
dearer to my feelings in these sacred places of 
the papists, than I should care to confess to less 
indulgent ears than thine." 

" But mine ears, friend Zillah," returned the 
precise voice, " are by no means inclined to be 
indulgent to such feelings; especially when I 
think that there may be something in the thought 
of our prisoner overhead, that excites thine in- 
terest more than Popish devices and painted 



^"Whatever it be," replied Zillah coldly, "I 
pray you to leave me for the present. I tell you 
I cannot at this moment join thy meeting, nor 
would I willingly again &ce those rough men of 
war with their formal words, but rude, uncivil 
looks." 

" I grant thee," said the Governor's wife, " that 
these men are not all that I could wish, and for 
that reason I will leave thee this once to thine 
own fancy and musings, beseeching thee not to 
be late in attendance at tne evening meal." 

With these words Zillah was left alone. I 
determined to address her ; my chief object in 
escaping had been to obtain an interview with 
her, and now it offered beyond my expectations. 
It was true that her exalted ideas of duty and 
patriotism might induce her to alarm her friends, 
and it was even possible that Hezekiah, who 
was evidently my chief detainer, might have 
tufiicient influence to induce her to give me up. 
But if it were so, escape, or life itself, w^ scarcefy 
worth the having. At alt events, come what 
might, I would not lose the only opportunity I 
hfMf had for many months, of addressing her and 
exculpating myself from the cdiumnies of the 
Puritan. 

I stepped forth from my concealment, and at 



the sanfe moment found myself by her side. 
suppressed scream escaped her hps ; she lea 
back against the pillar for support, and then ( 
dually recovering herself, she slowly and wont 
inely pronounced my name. ^ 

" I es, that Reginald Hastings whom you have^j 
so often repelled — so long held at a dis&oce— m^ 
easily believed culpable of the grossest faults ; ba^ 
stands before you now, a prisoner on the verge of 
liberty, waiting to hear his fate from your llpg^ 
Zillah ! tell me, in this dangerous moment, wha^ 
have I done to deserve your doubts? Why dfl^i 
you ever keep the first friend of your childhood^ 
at a distance, while you surrender your whole 
confidence to that dark and dangerous man who—'' 

" Hush," said Zillah, placing her finger on het 
lip and listening anxiously, " I expect him here. 
Nay, start not." she continued, with a smile of 
kindly trustfulness, a smile bright with the 
promise of 'all I ever hoped for, or believed her 
to possess. " You have wronged me, Reginald, 
as you shall now learn ; but retire whence yoo 
came, quickly, and learn if you can, to what oiv 
interview may lead ; truly, I rejoice that you aie 
to do so." 

Her anxious gestures for my withdrawal were 
of necessity obeyed ; but I felt far from com- ' 
fortable in my concealment. Bitter ai^enemy as 
Hezekiah had proved llimself to be, I could not 
reconcile to myself the office of a spy upon his 
actions. But then he was Zillah's friend, and 
she would surely care that no wrong happened 
to him through her agency. All th^ time tbe 
storm was still raging wildly, and the chapel 
where we stood was alternately filled with in- 
tense light, or wrapped in the deepest gloom. 

Once or twice, during what followed, I thought 
I saw the figure of a man's head looking in at 
the window, but the distance from the grcnind 
might render it impossible. Zillah continued at 
her post, still leaning against the pillar, and seem- 
ing like a spirit to appear ana vanish, as the 
lightning came and went; and so^ for a long 
space, she kept her x>£itient watch, looking out 
upon the storm. 

At length the inner door opened once more, 
and she turned her head anxiously ; by the next 
gleam of light. I saw Hezekiah standing by her 
side, scarcely tnree steps from where I lay in re- 
luctant ambush. 

" I am come," said he, in his usual calm, sol- 
emn tones, " to seek thee, by thy Irinswoman's* 
desire : she doth not hold it meet uat a tender 
damsel should be here at such an hour. Yea, 
' tender' was the word she used, but she knew 
thee not. Methinks, that this worse than Pagan 
temple would rather affright than find favor in 
thy sight if thou wert tender;" (and here his own 
voice seemed to soften, but he resumed instantly 
in his own manner,) " Yea, surely, Moloch never 
imagined aught more soul-destrojring than the 
Popish mysteries that once polluted this temple 
qf superstition : their gloomy influences seem to 
hang around it still. There — as the lightning 
flashes in upon us, those carved faces grin out 
horribly, as if aroused from their stony sleep. 
And they say that these are the images of rival 
monks ; venly, that they that made them an 
like unto them." 

He ceased, and Zill^ spoke : " Methinks, sir, 
it would be more pro^ble, if my solitude most 
be broken into, that we should speak of what 
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J^OQ said concerned me so much to know ; for to- 
l^orxo-w I depart betimes from hence, and thou, 
asT understand, abidest here." 

But Hezekiah appeared to think there was no 
necessity for haste. He too had been looking out 
1QXM1 the storm with stem delight ; he seemed to 
HLVe tasted of it, and become inspired with its 
npirit. 

"I marvel not," he exclaimed^ "that a soul 
iike thine can enjoy the fierce raging of these el- 
ements. These are sights and sounds to stir the 
Jpirit from its depths, and reveal its powers and 
ite mysteries to kindred natures. Oh, would that 
X could do so — that I could reach thine inner 
car — ^that thy heart as well as thine under- 
fltandins were open to the ineffiible happiness — 
the high intercourse — ^^ 

** A maiden's heart, sir, is no fit matter for 
omversation here," said Zillah, in a voice so 
Aem that I scarcely recognized it. ** The last 
tune that your words wandered thus, I forbade 
you ever to approach me but in the presence of 
Q^lieTS, and where your holy calling was sure to 
lie remembered better than your distempered fan- 
cies. Once more I have permitted your presence 
in private: prove to me that such conference 
was not idly sought for, or — depart." 

Knowing the fiery and impetuous nature of the 
man whom Zillah thus addressed, I expected to 
hear high w(Ads in rejdy ^ but grief— unutterable 
grief, seemed to have bowed down his aspiring 
niirit, and the first fitful gleam that relieved the 
(taurko^, I could see his head was bowed upon 
hisbreasL 

" Pardon me," at length, he said^ in a subdued 
and hollow voice, "• I ask pardon, if I presumed 
to hope for sympathy— even from a nature high 
and pure like thine. Yes, lady, when first I 
knew thee, my mind was troubled with the 
mysteries of these troublous times, my spirit 
was well nigh broken with disappointment I 
had looked abroad over this goodly land for some 
one worthy to impersonate the great cause — some 
one of pure heart and exalted intellect, and en- 
dued with that grace, without which all human 
gifts are snares. I looked, and found none — ^no, 
not one. And yet some consciousness of our 
great cause was to be found alive and stirring in 
ten thousand hearts; but there was none who 
possessed the spell to arouse and make them one 
And irresistible. I then turned, in my despair, 
fi»m men to thee. They who live much alone 
wi^ their own souls ofttimes see visions and 
dream dreams, that are sometimes revelations, 
ud lead to miraculous success; sometimes but 
devices of the Evil One, to terminate in confu-- 
don and despair. Thou seemedst to me arrayed 
in all the gifts that could win hearts and souk of 
men to the great cause on which their happiness 
depended: thy dream-like beauty, thy com- 
manding nature, thy ardent imagination, thine 
unconscious elegance — all seemed to mark thee 
out for the Deborah of our times — ^the Apostle of 
our cause. Lady, it was with no earthly or sel- 
&h aspirations that I first sought to work upon 
thy youthful heart, to steel it against the snares 
of the ajSections, and to preserve it to a loftier 
aim." 

The Puritan here paused a moment, and I 
oould well understand why Zillah remained spell- 
bound in silence, for so did I. Those strange, 



could not drown them, while the darimess that 
shrouded the speaker endued them with yet 
deeper impressiveness. 

"Yes," he resumed; "after all I have seen 
and known since, I believe, that with me for thy 
minister, thou mightest have saved thy country 
from bloodshed, misery, and worse than all, ap- 
proaching anarchy. There was one point of 
weakness in thy character, but that one was fktal, 
as it ever is in woman. Thou hadst parted with 
thy love, as Sampson with his hair, and, with it, 
all thy native strength. Nay, lady, listen now 
or never. I knei^j that if once thy heart of sac- 
rifice Was touched, thou wouldst do far more to 
defeat thy desires than to cherish them. But it 
was necessary, in the first place, to remove him 
who had unnerved thee with his love. For this 
reason, I brought that malignant, foppish Lord to 
his father's house to rob him of his son; for this 
cause, I had that son waylaid among the hillS| 
and afterward again, when escorting thy father 
and myself from Nottingham. Naj more, I did 
what tried my spirit sorely : for this cause I left 
the youth to be slaughtered as a spy, when a word 
of mine could have saved him ; and now for this 
same cause, he lies a prisoner in this castle. Be- 
hold what a devouring zeal csui do ! ... But 
now that cause exists no longer; the mantle hath 
fallen from thy shouldersj and I have wrought in 
vain — all in vain — save in His eyes where 
thoughts are deeds. He hath no longer need of 
thee for His work, for He hath raised up a 
mighty man into whose hand all things shall be 
delivered. Now behold what a clear spirit, zeal- 
ous for the truth alone, can bring itself to perform. 
This youth, the captive of my bow and spear, 
whom I have pursued even to the death — so Ions; 
that he seemeth to me mine enemy — this youth 
is delivered into tiiine hand, do with him as thou 
listeth. My course is with thine no longer: 
thou hast started aside like a broken bow, and I 
must work alone — 3rea, alone — alone forever in 
the flesh ! Happy, if in submissively enduring 
my darkly-fated lot, I may be permitted to pui^ 
on the foul dross of earthly infirmities and griev- 
ous sin." 

The voice was silent ; the lightning had ceased 
to play, so that I no longer could catch glimpses 
of him who uttered it ; the storm, too, had ex- 
hausted its fury, and like the Puritan's tones, had 
subsided gradually into mournful Jcadences. He 
spoke no more ; perhaps he did not trust himself 
for he strode away toward the chapel-door with 
a heavy and echoing tread, that seemed to tramj^ 
on his own desolate heart 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

Qoella benigna, angelica salute, 
Che'l mio cor' avirtute 
Destar solea con una voglia accesa : 
Tal ch' io aon penso udir cosa giammai 

Pbtbarca. 



The door had no sooner closed upon the Puritan 
than I stood by Zillah's side. X perceived she 
was in tears, and every motive induced me to 
keep silence until she spoke. At length sha 
whispered, ^^ You see all that you have suffered for 

^ , „-, my sake. Perhaps you have also leamt that I 

wild words seemed a clew to our fate ; they were have had some snare of trial since that noble- 
uttered in low tones, but so clear, that the storm | minded but frantic man first doomed me as an im* 
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coDfcioin agent m his onimagina^e ackeme*. 
need not appeal to your generoait^r for secrecy in 
this strange matter as regards his story ; your 
own feeling wiU insure its safety, as if it were 
my own. Doubtless, moreover, you are free, 
and therefore you must retuni, if it be possible^ 
whence you came, and all our plans for your es- 
cape are naught^' 

So saying, she flung a small piece of paper with 
some weight attach^ to it from the window, 
and listened eagerly. There was no sound audi- 
ble, however, but the creaking of the chapel 
door, which now opened and scarcely left me 
time to withdraw behind a pillar. A very 
earnest remonstrance followed from the voice of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and Zillah with her friend with- 
drew. 

It was long before I regained my cell, having, 
in the first instance, watched anxiously at the 
window for that which Zillah strove to hear. I 
then ascended to my prison as fast as I was able. 
The fire was almost extinguished, and I had some 
difficulty in re-lighting my cresset lamp. Scarcely 
had I done so, and cleared my dress firom the 
marks of my late attempt^ when footsteps 
sounded along the gallery, the door opened, and 
Colonel Hutchinson himself appeared. 

He saluted me very courteously, regretted my 
long imprisonment, hoped that it was now nearly 
terminated, and late as it waa (near eight o'clock) , 
that I would join his family at supper and even- 
ing prayer. I accepted his proposal with as 
much pleasure as if I had not heard before of my 
improved fortunes, and descended the stone stairs 
with a sensation oif delight. 

In the circle collected round the high fireplace 
in the hall, I perceived Zillah and the governor's 
wife, whom I had seen in the chapel aome two 
hours before. To the latter, I was formally pre- 
sented, but my long acquaintance with the former 
was well known to these cousins of whom I had 
often heard. Mrs. Hutchinson's appearance was 
by no means puritanical, no more than that of 
her care-worn but soldier-like looking husband. 
He wore his hair long, in the fashion of our 
Cavaliers, and his fair wife likewise indulged in 
rich auburn curls, that set off her serene and del- 
icate beauty to advantage.* 

This amiable and accomplished lady instantly 
adapted herself to her husband's manner toward 
me; and with (crave sweetness hoped that as a 
guest I should be able to forget that I had been 
their visitor in any other light. I returned to 
her mY sincere and hearty thanks for adl the 
courtesies that I had received, but especially for 
the great kindness which I felt had been extended 
toward me in my illness. Mrs. Hutchinson 
glanced involuntarily toward Zillah, and declared 
that she had done but little — only a small part of 
the duty that she owed to her Christian profession, 
and that she was, after all, but an unprofitable- 
servant 

In such conversation, the minutes seemed to 
me to fly rapidly ; when we were interrupted by 
the entrance of several ofiicers in buff coats, who 
looked aa if they had just come off duty. I then 
observed that the table was spread with abundant 
though homeW fare for a large party, and I heard 
that these officers belonged to a regiment that 
was marching through. 

* A beautiful picture of this lady (as our Cavalier 
describes her) is in the possession of Sir Robert Brom- 
ley, at Stoke Puk. 



They were Sir John Gell'a Fencibles, and I 
was' not surprised at Zillah's reluctance to naeet 
them, for, without prejudice, they were the irioet 
ill-favored company of men I ever saw. Mrs. 
Hutchinson herself by no means seemed to 
approve of them,* and coldly seconded her 
husband's effort to be hospitable. The Colonel 
Bs^d a long grace, or rather prayer, excellent of 
its sort, and then we iell to supper. Soon after- 
ward, Hezekiah entered and took his place at the 
lower end of the board, where the Roundhead 
troopers had already begun to make some noise. 
Instantly, however, their noise was hushed, and 
their meal finished hastily and in solemn silence. 

We then rose, and stood during another grace, 
longer than the preceding one, and not very rev- 
erentially attended to by Gell's Fencibles. AH 
were then preparing to retire, when a man-at- 
arms entered, and presented the Colonel "with a 
sealed dispatch, saying that a messenger waited 
for a reply. At the same time he informed Mrs. 
Hutchinson that a poor lad, wjio seemed* to be 
one of the faithful, craved admittance and a 
night's lodging in the Castle. 

" He hath a cunning hand and a sweet harp," 
said the soldier ; '' and as thou tumest not away 
the poor, nor them that beg their bread, from thy 
gates, I thought that I might admit him. Verilr 
he is one of the sweet singers of Israel, and hath 
much of my own trick in psalmody." 

Mrs. Hutchinson smiled, (she did not observe, 
as / did, that her husband's brow darkened over 
his dispatch,) and said to Zillah : ^^ We have had 
much trouble and weariness to-day ; we will, if 
it please you, even hear this lad, since his melody 
is such as we may aj^prove." 

. At a signal from his lady the soldier withdrew 
and soon returned accompanied by a young man, 
who looked poor, and weary, and travel-stained: 
he carried a small harp upon his shoulders, and 
stooped so low, even after his obeisance, that we 
could not see his face. The lady of the Castle, 
with Zillah and the rest of the household, re- 
sumed their places near the fire. Hezekiah stood 
apart, conversing in low tones with one of the 
strange ofiicers, and the boy timidly seated him- 
self on a small stool that had been placed for him 
at some distance from the fire. His head was 
still bent low, as he leaned over his harp, touch- 
ing its sweet strings with a master's hana, when 
preluding with some wilder notes, he began to 
sing that beautiful lament on the captivity of 
Israel: 

"By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
When we remembered thee—" 

So far he sang in deep, low, touching tones, but 
the- words ^^ remembered thee" were accompanied 
with a more emphatic tone, and an upward 
glance, that seemed to flash at once over Zillah 
and me before it reached the rafters. It was 
Bryan who sat before us. 

A momentary surprise passed over Zillah's 
countenance, and was gone : but I was obliged 
to bury my face in my handsj as if absorbed by 
the music which continued its fine accompani- 
ment to the end. 

* As she confesses in her own interesting Memoirs, 
written at this time ^ in these Memoirs, however, ail 
mention of the Cavalier's episode is omitted, probably 
for family reasons ; the good lady was not writing 
history, and therefore, perhaps, did not feel obliged to 
teU the whole truth. 
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Cfandiially, as the minstrel proceeded, the 
▼wous people in the room gathered nearer, and 
formed a breathless circle round him. Most of 
all, Hezekiah seemed touched j his pale and rigid 
featiiites relaxed, and an almost soft expression 
stole over their stern character. Even so might 
Sawl have found his dark shadows charoaed away 
by the young Shepherd King. 

- As^soon as the psalm was ended, a }&w sound 
of applause, conveyed in many &tcms, Went round, 
but Hezekiah was the only one who spoke. He 
advanced toward me, and said, almost courteously, 
that he was glad that psalm applied to me no 
lopger^ as he had handed to the Governor an 
order from the Committee for my release. The 
Governor tried to interrupt his speech, and when 
it was finished, he rejoined : 

"Not so*— I have another order here which 
must not be gainsaid, to guard this prisoner 
diligently, until the wrriter shall have speech 
with him." 

Hezekiah'seye flashed unusual fire as lie turned 
toward the Governor. " Show me the order that 
daies contradict the decree of the CoBomittee of 
both Houses," said he, with the voice of one 
accustomed to authority. 

** Behold !" replied the Colonel ; " it is a very 
brief one. Yours, moreover, bears date Novem- 
ber 5th, whereas this is dated scarce five hours ago ; 
but read for yourself; the order is signed by 
Oliver Cromwell." 

Hezekiah sntftched at the note, Tead it, and 
bowed submissively. ^^ Yea, it is even so — ^it is 
the hand and word of one to whom the good 
i is now committed. Sir, you will do your 



saying, without another word or glance 
toward any one present, the preacher retired. 

The Governor then addressed me almost 
•apologetically: "You have heard my orders, 
^hich I must obey, however reluctantly^ I dare 
not even offer you parole, as I would ^n do, if 
•only to insure your sake-keeping : but we have 
now to deal with a hard man, who may not be 
withstood." 

" I accepted this unpalatable declaration with as 
i;ood a grace as I could command, and then drew 
near to Zillah, while the Governor went to 
«uoinion my gaoler, and Mrs. Hutchinson 
thoughtfully withdrew to gpeak to the disguised 
harper. I hastily asked Zillah who was this 
new f>ersonage, this Cromwell, of whom they all 
«tood in awe. 

" He is one," said she, " as yet little regarded, 
except by those who know him well : but with 
them, his will is imperative, and the committee 
never questions what it pleases him to do. 
Moreover, I suspect he means to sell you your 
liberty at the price of your estates^ for his in- 
fenuity and unscrupulousness in raising money 
«re notorious." 

" I will remain and see him, then," I replied, 
** if only to prevent the appearance of your being 
involveid in my flight. I suspect that Bryan has 
risked his Ufe to assist my escape, and not with- 
oot your privity. He it was whose face I 
observed lookins in at the chapel window during 
the storm 1 I thought so. Tell him, if alive, I 
shall- meet him two nights hence on the bridge 
toward the Newark road.* And now I observe 
that the Governor begins to wax impatient ; so 
ferewell. What I would say, after all I have 
heaid this night, is not for this place to hear, 



scarcely for these Up to fitter. My .proudest 

and happiest hope is satisfied — almost to the 
uttermost." 

But one pressure of her outstretched hand, 
one glance toward Bryan, one bow of acknowl- 
edgment to my host and hostess, and I was gone. 
Closely followed by my gaoler, I returned through 
the long dark gallery, and once more heard the 
iron bolts and bars that so vainly endeavored to 
secure xae. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

You have stooped my neck under your injuries, • 
And sighed my English breath in foreign clouds, 
Eating tire bitter bread of banishment : 
Whilst you have fed upon my seignories, 
Bisparked my parks, and felled my forest-wood; 
Razed out my impress, leaving me no sien, 
Save men's opinions, and my living bloo«i, 
To show the world 1 am a gentleman. 
\ Shakspbabb. 

How vainly we attempt to mete out our lives 
by spaces of time — hours, weeks, days — as 
measured by the clock. In the soul's life, a few 
minutes may do the work of years, whilst a 
lapse of years may pass us by unnoticed. At 
one time we seem to stand still, while the world 
whirls on without us; at another, we seem to 
fly toward another existence or some great 
change, at a pace that leaves our own world far, 
far behind us. 

Thus months had lately passed over me in 
such shapeless monotony, that I seemed as if in 
one long torpid dream, with notliing but my heap 
of manuscript to remind me that I had had 
existence, or employed it Now, lo ! between the 
hours of six and nine of the town clock, the 
events of half a life have come thronging in. 
and that so rapidly, that I have scarcely yet louna 
leisure to arrange and recollect them. I know 
not when it was that ZiUah told me that she had 
left her father ill at ease in mind and body, when 
she heard that I was dying ; that she had come 
hither in a litter, escorted by Colonel Hutchinson's 
brother, who was convoying supplies from 
Lin^lnshire to London, and was to return thither 
the next day ; that her father had been more and 
more severely mulcted by the Parliament, and 
had at length begun to form plans of leaving 
Engleuid, that my old home had been utterly 
pillaged, and, it was said, even sold, with all my. 
lands, by order of the Committee of Sequestra- 
tions. AH this must have transpired in conversa- 
tion at supper, for such details would never have 
found a hearing when we were alone, or out of 
others' hearing. I had now ample time, how- 
ever, to reconsider them, and to plan my own 
movements, in case of my escape. 

'Twas a wide subject tor consideration ; I was 
homeless and houseless in the world. I had . 
demanded and received five months' leave of 
absence^ and unless I passed that time carousing 
among the northern loyal garrisons, or, hunted 
like a partridge among my native hills, I knew 
not at this moment what was to become of me. 
At length I resolved, at all risks, to seek my old 
home once more, to procure one more interview 
with Zillah, and then, like the knights-errant of 
old, to leave it to Providence to shape my future 
courses. And so I fell asleep. 

Before dawn, however, I was awake and list* 
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ening for the sotind of Zillah's hones, which I 
soon aflerwatd heard or thought I heard ; for the 
various noises of this warlike little city were 
wont to begin betimes, and the drums and 
trumpets of the castle guard anticipated the day. 

So passed some hours without event, but 
toward noon, I heard more noise than usuaL and 
the sound of troops mustering on parade. When 
my gaoler entered, he informed me that JColonel 
Cromwell was arrived, and that th? whole 
garrison was under arms for his inspection. 
Since my being received as one of the family on 
the previous night my attendant seemed to con- 
sider himself at liberty to -converse with me j he 
even informed me that the great Colonel was by 
no means the exalted-looking person he bad ex* 
pected tp behold. 

" Not," said he, " but he's a stout personable- 
enough man for a halberdier, or the bxe o' that : 
but lus clothes are so mean and ill of fashion, and 
his bit o^ linen all stained and rumpled like — 
pooh ! you'd never believe him to be ope o* the 
gentlefolks, not by no means." 

I observed that an active soldier might easily 
be excused some faults of dress, and demanded 
what sort of face he had, for that could not be so 
easily altered. 

"Could it not!" said my simple-minded 
informant. " As Fm a sinner, I never saw two 
different men more unlike, since I was a babe, 
than I have seen this same' colonel within the 
last half-hour. Why, sir, when we were all 
assembled in the- hall to hear him expound and 

^ra^r, I thought him the mildest and resignedest 
christian I ever beheld, and as for his eyes, I 
could see nothing but tne whites of them, and 
that same half lost under his big eyebrows. But, 
save ws ! when I saw him next — (you see when 
the others had left the hall, after the expounding 
— ^which," indeed, I didn't overmuch understand — 
one or two of us, that are in trust, were bid to 
wait for orders) , when, our governor said some- 
thing to this new Colonel about your being half- 
released from bondage, I looked for his answer, 
and his look almost made one stagger back. 
Why, I'd take my oath on't (if swearing wasn't 
unlawful for a Christian man,) that no ten men, 
no, nor their wives to boot, ever put so illuch 
anser into a single look : and it wasn't the anger 
only, but the strength tnat was in it that m^e 
me pity our poor governor, and wonder he could 
stand it And then this Colonel Cromwell 
stamps, and calls out for our Hezekiah, and 
bellows about Saul and Amalekites, and other 
hard words : and when he heard that the minis- 
ter wasn't heard of since the lady went away 
this morning, he sat down by the. table, and 
clinched his ^sts, and then clasped them, and I 
believe, took to Nexpounding himself for comfort 
for he said no more oiit loud to any one. Ana 
then, at a sign from the governor, we went out 
at last ; and you see that's the reason that your 
dinner's so cold to day." 

My gaoler might have gone on much longer 
to such a ready listener as he found in me, but 
that he was alarmed by the sound of running 
steps along the gallery, and a hasty knocking at 
the door. A man-at-arms had been sent to desire 
him to bring me with all speed before this re- 
doubtable Colonel, and I followed him with some 
interest to the well-remembered haU. 

There stood Cromwell, now not only calm, 
but immovidsle-looking. I did not then note 



the rest of his appearance ; my whole attention 
was riveted on the massive, but deeply-marked 
countenance that met mine. The bold, broad 
brow bespoke indomitable resolution rather than 
command; the clear, small eyes (gray I believe 
they are) that glanced out from lleneath his 
shag]sy eyelashes, were not what is called pierc- 
ing, but they looked mevitabU; if I may use that 
word to express that it seemed impossible tt> 
baffle them. The nose was of the shape and 
somewhat of the color that topers celebrate, but 
the mouth might have become Rhadamanthus 
himself. The whole visage seemed to argue a 
marvelous compound of subtilty and strength, 
yet over all was a strange and almost noble ex- 
pression of immortal sorrow ; something sublinoe 
indeed, that fixed itself mdre deeply in my nae^ 
mory than all else. 

This singular man now stood in a firm bat 
ungraceful attitude to receive me. Two of his 
officers leaned against the mantel-piece where 
Zillah had been the night before, and Colonel 
Hutchinson remained apart. The only person 
seated seemed to be a sergeant, who took ftom 
his side-pouch pen, ink, and paper, and placed 
them on the table with his iron head-piece and 
carbine, which he had carelessly unslung. Ha 
appeared toact as his chief's secretary. 

After a few minutes' silence and scrutiny, 
Cromwell, to my surprise, turned away fscoA 
me- and thus addressed his officers aloud : 

"Behold! this is the sort of man with whom 
we have to deal : this is the work put upon as. 
Yea, here is a orave gentleman—- oae of good 
report ; honorable and just moreover in his gene- 
ration, and well-beloved by the dwellers on his 
lands. One whom we have marked as not swift 
to shed blood, or greedy of gain, or profane, or a 
wine-bibber.'' He paused, and I began to feel 
nervous about the conclusion of this most unex- 
pected eulogium, though I had not then known 
his panegyric, and swiftly following denuncia- 
tion of the brave Lord Capel. He now looked at 
his officers steadily and mournfully, as if he was 
reading some unwelcome counsel in their coun- 
tenance, as he resumed: '^But it is even so, my 
masters •, ye say that having put his hand to tiis 
accursed thing, he must pay the penalty theieol 
It may not be that the people suffer both wa3r&— 
that they be not only warre(f ajgainst in the field, 
but likewise defrauded of their righteous spoiL 
Is it not so^ my masters? Wherefore, young 
man, I have sent to have speech with thee ; for 
the JParliament is very merciful, and would not 
condemn any man without a hearing. What 
sayest thou ? — ^why should not thine estates be 
sequestrated according to the la'^s in this case 
made and provided ! And thou shalt have liberhr 
to depart the kingdom, and mayest thou find fit 
comfort as well as chastisement for thy poor 
soul amid thy wanderings 1" 

However unintelligible to me the preanable 
might have been, the conclusion of Cromwell's 
speech required no explanation. He spoke, how- 
ever, as one who considered me as a surely bound 
prisoner ; I answered him as one who possessed 
the means of freedom. I briefly denied having 
committed any crime ^ against the people, in 
whose true cause alon^, I asserted, I had freely 
expended my money and my blood, as I was 
rewiy to do my life. I confessed, however, that 
I had the strongest objections to the se^uestratioB 
of my property, in oider to further his views of 
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die peopIe^s necessities ; and I requested to know 
what woold be the result of my refusal to accept 
the boon of banishment in return for the loss of 
my estates. 

"Behold," replied Cromwell, turning again to 
his ojfficers instead of to me, '* behold how bravely 
he speaketh. Verily he hath a great gift of 
words. Ah, me ! to think of his blindness withal, 
and how the prince of this world can darken the 
best understanding. Why, man,'' continued, he, 
suddenly turning to me, changing his tone, and 
speaking rapidly, " why, man, thou art a lawful 
prisoner to the rarliament; the laborer is worthy 
of his hire ; thy ransom must be paid ; yea, and 
thy sins of mahgnancy atoned for, if not with thy 
pfToperty, it may be with thy life." 

My spirit was no*ir roused within me as if 
\ I had met this mine adversary in the field instead 
\ of in an argument ; he appeared to me as though 
> he stood confronted with and confronting my 
I King. I was about to defy him, therefore, when 
I Hezekiah entered the hall, and walked up to the 
^ace where we were standing, without any salu- 
i tation or apology. Cromwell turned to him, and 
demanded gravely, 

"Where hast thou been loitering? Long have 
we waited for thee, in deference to the wishes of 
the Committee, expecting that thou wouldst assist 
OS in the matter of this malignant : but thou tar- 
liedst, and we have proceeded witnout thy help 
to announce to him his sequestration, aod free 
grace to depart the country." 

Hezekiah met this chiding with his usual calm, 
^ impassive look. 

^ Then with submission, thou hast' erred in so 
doing," he said, " and thy words are wind. Thou 
canst not take from him what is not his." 
% He then proceeded, with unmoved voice and 
countenance, to state that when, by the Parlia- 
ment order, the house of Beaumanoir was de- 
stroyed, he had applied himself to the examina- 
tion of the family papers, and he therein had 
found — what had been revealed to him by one 
I of his flock — a deed disinheriting me and all my 
fiunily. It appeared, according to his statement, 
that my great grandfather happened to have 
power over the estates, and he, in a fit of anger, 
had disinherited his elder son in favor of his sec- 
ond son, (who was grandfather to my cousin Hot- 
spur.) The elder, who was then abroad, re- 
turned on hearing of his father's illhess; but he 
! found him dead. My grandfather had never 
! known of the disinheriting deed, nor thought of 
examining into legal papers that had descended 
fipom father to son for six hundred years ; he was 
satisfied with dischaiging the obligations of his 
father's will, made many years before. Mean- 
while his second brother was only anxious that 
none, and he least of all, should ever know that 
such a deed existed, as that which would have 
deprived his elder brother of his possessions. He 
could not, however, abstract the dangerous docu- 
ment without breaking seals, or without his 
brother's knowledge ; so, not knowing much of 
business, he trusted to chance, and to the death 
of the lawyer who had drawn the deed, for its 
eternal concealment. He received the moderate 
patrimony allotted to him in his father's will, 
and established himself at some distance; his 
son, marrying the heiress of Ashby, was the fa- 
ther of my cousin, Harry Hotspur. 

When the troubles broke out, a legend of this 
transaction reached the ears of Hezekiah, while 



he was in our neighherhood. He had trned that 
legend till it assumed the likelihood of a truth^ 
and, finally, he had possessed himself of this doc- 
ument after the sack of our house; with^he 
views he then held, it had promised to be of im- 
portance to him. 

" All this," he continued, looking at me with 
the same unmoved aspect, ^' I thought it expedi* 
ent to declare in the young man's presence, in 
order that he may hold to no vain hopes of be- 
coming once more a dweller in the house of his- 
fathers : it is desolate, and he is a beggar. Where- 
fore I would counsel him that he gird up his loins, 
and be stirring in a new life: that he turn to 
profit his departure into strange lands ; and^ fight- 
mg for the good cause among our brethren in Ger- 
many, that he may win his bread in a righteous 
cause." 

He ceased and turned his deep bright eyes- 
upon mine with searching scrutiny, in which I 
imagined a gleam of triumph might have been 
detected. That thought enabled me to meet his 
gaze with steady defiance : the astonishing news 
that I had just heard was, indeed, too sudden to 
afie«t me, as afterward it did^ when I thought of 
the world of consequences it involved, and that 
the very graves of my ancestors belonged to ano- 
ther. Thinking at the moment, however, only 
of retorting his scrutiny, I replied^ 

'•nVhatever were the motives, sir, that prompt- 
ed your zealous search for this important docu- 
ment. I declare upon mine Jionor, as a gentleman, 
that I would have assisted your search with my 
best efforts, had I had the remotest suspicion that * 
such a document existed — ay, and so would my 
father and my brave brother, who, it seems now 
probable, perished by your devices." 

"And doubtless the young man says truly;" 
exclaimed Cromwell, with something of a noble 
and believing air : " yea, doubtless truly. And 
now," said he, turning rather grimly to Heze- 
kiah, "■ I would inquire where hast thou been 
with all this knowledge hidden in thy hearty while 
the servant of the saints has been talking fool- 
ishly. Speak out, man, for it seemeth that our 
prisoner is to be i!li all our councils." 

"Last night," replied Hezekiah, "when the 
note was read to me, I knew thou wouldst not be 
far off, and I hastened to seek the spoiler who 
dwelleth at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, but who is now 
nearer at hand on some evil design. He it is 
whom thou shalt sequestrate; but I desired to 
have better tidings for thee. I approached hiin 
at the peril of my worthless life, and I offered 
to make him possessor (as in sooth he is by law) 
of all these estates, if he would convert his swonl 
into a reaping-hook, or draw it in the fitithfiil 
cause. 

"And he spumed thee?" interrupted Crom- 
well. 

" He reviled me, it is true, after the manner 
of the profane," Hezekiah replied cddly, and 
continued: "I then announced to him that he 
was the actual possessor of this property, but 
that speedy sequestration of the whole would 
speedily follow, unless he consented to such finer 
as the Parliament (who, through me, their un- 
worthy instrument, had procured for him all this 
estate) should appoint." 

"And so Harry Hastings threatened to hang 
thee — ^was it not so?" demanded Cromwell, with 
a grim sarcastic smile. 

" Nay ;" resumed Hezekiah, '^ but he desired 
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to aee Ae doemnent wiik such ft |dea0ed look, 
that I might have wrought great thmgs if I haa 
had it then." 

"fool!" said Cromwell impatiently, " it is 
time thou weanest thys^-lf from men's affairs, for 
thou growest altogether too insane. I tell thee, 
he would have seized it and thrust it in the fire, 
•and sworn after his profane fashion to this young 
man that it never existed, and was all a lie. 
Tut, man, I know he would! I would have 
4one the same myseli; when I walked in blind- 
ness and unre^eneracy. But enough of this : hie 
thee straightway to thine apirtment and fetch 
this precious document, and give it into the safe- 
keeping of * Hold-fast- the-faith' here. Seques- 
tration shall issue straightway thereon. Not 
ugaiost thee, poor youth, but against thy mad 
cousin. Now for the matter wherein thou art in 
truth concerned; I will take thy parole word, 
that thou depart this kingdom within iive days, 
for which I will give thee my free pass ; if not, 
the sentence which was prononnced against thee 
as a spy in Waller's malignant plot shall surely 
be put into execution and tbou shall die. Lo! 
it is wrilteu." ^ 

And after some fumbling in his huge pockets, he 
produced a paper among many othejrs, which 
bore my name and certain signatures. I only 
glanced coldly at the paper; I answered: "I 
will not be voluntarily a banished man. Do 
your worst upon me." 

"Be it so!" said jny judge solemnly^ and he 

then motioned the governor to remove me. I 

* soon found myself once more in silence, and once 

more £3Lce to tace with death ; or at the best with 

perilous escape and a life of penury before me. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

When flbwing cups go swiftly round, 

With no allaying '1 hames ; 
Our careless heads with helmets crowned, 

Our hearts with loyal flames. 
When thirstv toil in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free ; 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. 

LOTELACE. 

I CONSIDERED mysclf secure from violence 
unti] the morrow at all events; but then, I had 
sent Bryan notice not to expect me until the 
night following, and I feared for the danger he 
would thereby incur. If I would avoid an igno- 
minious death, however, I felt that I had no 
'alternative but to escape this very night I en- 
deavored to fix my saddened thoughts upon the 
«jeasures necessary for me to take, and postponed 
mv redections on my altered condition to a time 
when I should have more leisure for them. I 
resumed my preparations for departure, and then 
waited with impatience for the jailer's last 
evening visit to be ended. This poor fellow had, 
however, been kind to me, after his fashionj and 
I felt some remorse as to the consequences he 
might suffer from my escape. When he ap- 
peared, I asked him if he had ever lost a prisoner ? 
He looked at me very knowingly, as if he had 
<letected me in making overtures to him : 

" No, no," said he, " it won't da I never lost 
a prisoner, and I never will." 

"But," I persisted, "suppose he lost himself, 
nvould you suffer for it ?" 



"Why, no," he feplied, tfaovvhtftOljr. mad 

scratching his head-«"I don't s'pose L should; 
for I'm no regular jailer like, but only doing the 
business out of my common duty as a soldier, to 
oblige the Grovemor. Well," he continued, desi- 
rous of changing the subject, '■'■ old Noll, as they 
call him, is eone, and has left the Governor look- 
ing as if he had seen a ghost, instead of a naan in 
buff and steel, who weighs thirteen stone, if he 
weighs an ounce. Nevertheless it's a weight off 
my poor mind that the castle's clear of him." 
And with these words the good fellow left me. 

I was about to commence my operations oa 
the hearth-stone, when a thought struck me that 
the Governor, or even Hezeki^ might visit noe, 
and this thought kept me quiet until all was stall 
within the castle. Then I cautiously explored 
my former track, closing the hearth-stone like a 
tomb above me, as I descended into darkness. 
With some difficulty I gained entrance into the 
old chapel, and at length discovered the ntKM^ 
tombstone that opened into Mortimer's Hole, 
Thence I found my way, guided by the noise, to 
where the guard was set Close to the light of 
their watchiire I crept, and found a crevice that 
opened into the natural cave below. Then I 
groped mv way into a broad meadow and stood 
free. In that editing and glorious consciousness, 
I forgot all my sorrows past, and dangers to 
come. 

Surely mere life itself must be a blessing, 
though we generally lose its physical enjojrment 
in the mental cares with which our coward anx- 
ieties are forever clouding it. There stood I, in 
the very shadow of the castle where danger and 
captivity and death awaited me ; the dreariest 
weather of winter was howling round me, and a 
long and dangerous march before me. Yet I was t 
happy, triumphantly haj^y. Hope hounded in 
every pulse, and imagination pictured a possible 
fixture, that all the consciousness of all my utter 
ruin and imminent danger could scarcely darken 
for the time. # * * 

It was too early to seek Bryan at the bridge, 
and some chance traveler might be still stirring, 
so I flung myself on the dry rushes that lay scat" 
tered under the shelter of a haystack; there 
without impatience or suspense, I waited until 
my prison clock should strike midnight and an- 
nounce to me the best hour of completing my 
escape foreyer from its doleful voice. 

ludeed. I had abundant matter for reflection 
and forethought. Within the last few hours the 
whole color and character of my life and position 
had been changed. As long as I remained in the 
Roundhead's country, I was an outlaw — every- 
where I was penniless. It was some time before 
I could realize to my imagination that I was 
actually not only disinherited, but that I owed to 
another family all the money, justly theirs, that I 
or my faXhei nad ever spent. We had even sup- 
plied the King's necessities with another's wealth ; 
but this alone I did not feel called upon to regret 
Had it not been for our loyalty, our home had 
never been pillaged and ransacked, or our false 
position revealed to us by the discoveries that were 
then made there. 

For some time the sudden tibnsciousness of 
poverty jweighed very heavily on my thoughts, 
but I soon flung off that care ; I felt proudly 
that I was able to work' my own passage across 
the Sea of Life. Nine-tenths of my fellow-men 
were doing the same thing, cheerfully and man- 
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foUj,— and why not I ? With head and heart 
and hand as good as theirs, I surely could as 
easily supply the actual 'wants of existence j its 
neoessities, so simple and so few, although its de- 
sires are insatiable. My condition was now 
merely that of a soldier of fortune, and I should 
have preferred to have exercised that stirring 
trade in the Swedish or Butch army, but dutv 
seldom bribes with inclination to her stem stancf- 
Old. As long as my King was in the field, it 
was my simple duty to follow him, and to con- 
sider his interest in every respect as superior to 
my own. 

It was long before I ventured to admit the 
thought of Zillah into the contingencies of my 
new condition. I proudly felt, however, that to 
her it would make no dinerence,; but I also felt, 
that until the present unhappy troubles were 
ended, my relations with her must continue un- 
altered. 

The castle clock at length sounded midnight, 
and roused me from my reverie. I stood up ana 
began my career through the world as a man who 
h£ naught on earth to depend upon but himself: 
Alas for him with whom that dependence fails 
in his hour of need ! I strode forth fearlessly, 
and smiled to think how ill I was provided for 
my future trade. I was unarmed, I had not even 
a knife wherewith to cut a stake from the hedge; 
I broke one and felt I had got over the first 
diflicuhy, and thus furnished, I marched away. 

I restrained my new-bom feeling of penmless 
independence, however, as I approached the 
castle gates leading to the opposite bridge. 
Though worth nothing to myself, 1 should have 
been a valuable prize to a Roundhead trooper, 
for I was still Lord Hastings. . I passed safely 
and unnoticed, however, as if my new position 
had been recognized, and silently moved on 
through almost perfect darkness toward the riv- 
er. Hist ! is it the wind that whistles through 
the arches of the bridge? Y^s, as I stand, all 
is stilL Again I advance more- cautiously, and 
then the whistle sounds again, more shrilly — ^and 
familiar. I know it well, and the faithful voice 
that thus welcomes me. I answer, and the next 
moment Bryan is by my side, wliispering 
eagerly : — 

"Haste, haste, the Castle's alarmed— I hear 
them stirring — ^there goes ■ the trumpet. Blessed 
Mother, I thank thee that I camel Away! 
Away !" 

So saying, and running at a speed that I could 
scarcely follow, he turned to the right beyond 
the bndge, into a swampy meadow, and con- 
tinued his race. "Tread carefully here," he 
whispered ; " there's only a bit of a willow hur- 
dle I made to-day, and the bog on each side is 
deep enough to sink a church. That's all right- 
on, on !" Stepping cautiously along his basket- 
work bridge, I foUowed at speed, imtil we ap- 
proached a willow grove by the river. 

By this time the Castle gates were thrown 
open, torches were gleaming, and drums beating 
in all directions. A detachment of horse galloped 
off over the bridge, and along the road toward 
Newark, the only one of safety. 

"Let them go," said Brjran; "let them ^o! 
I only pray they may fall in with old Willis's 
patrol. 1 heard all that passed to-day, and 
though you said " to-morrow" night, I knew it must 
be to-night or never. Now I've got the Devil 
here, Heaven be praised 1" (Bryan always le- 



jected my hone's name of Satan with indigna* 
tion ; he said it was a Pagan's, not a Christian's 
name.) " I have got the Devil here behind ^e 
willows, and you'll ride along the river's side 
about a mile, (there's a swamp all the way be- 
tween the road and you,) and then you'll see a 
blessed cross that I stuck up in the open space ; 
and you'll swim the river there, where it stands, 
right across, and you'll land upon a common, 
where there's a horse-track, that you'll stick 
close to, and it will take you to a lane, and a nar- 
row bridge, and then, hiurah ! you're in shelter 
of Newark ; and I wamed them to have a strong 
picket out to watch for you. Never fear for me : 
I'm a poor lad with lodgings in yon village, and 
in half an hour, I'll be in through the window, 
and defy the whole Committee, and Cromwell 
to boot." , 

So he spoke, in a low, but exulting voice ; just 
then the troopers halted on the road, and we 
could hear their officer exclaim, "No iiirther 
than this could he have got. Dismount half-a- 
dozen of you, and try the meadow: 'look to 
your carbines, and don't spare powder." 

^e heard the arras of. a dozen troopers ring 
as they leaped from their saddles, and approached 
us. 

" We're safe still," whispered Bryan, crouching 
down, "for the villains can't pass the swamp. 
Steal on to the horse, and ride for the dear life— > 
nay, never fear me, they'll think all's gone when 
they hear the Devil's hoofs along the meadow." 

I pressed my faithful Bryan's hand in silence^ 
and groped my way among the willows toward 
my last nopes .of safety. My trusty guide accom- 
panied me to the water's edge, and slung himself 
softly down beneath the bank. I then proceeded 
more cheerfully, and at length espied my gallant 
Satan's black form. The moment, however, 
that I touched him, the poor beast recognized me 
with a joyful neigh, and almost instantly half-a- 
dozen carbine bullets whistled among the wil- 
lows. Then, as I galloped away, I could hear 
the splash of heavy bodies struggling in the 
swamp, crying loudly for assistance, while the 
troopers on the road forbore to fire for fear of 
shooting their own men. 

For some time, I could hear my pursuers, now 
trampling along the road, now turning off upon 
the meadow, until some one of their numoer 
would flounder in the swamp, and then the 
trampling on the road began again. But I soon 
lost all hearing of them, as I plunged with my 
fearless horse into the river, and after a tough 
struggle for it, reached the opposite bank. 
Thence, following the appointed signs, I soon 
reached the lane, the bridge, and at length the 
grand old Castle of New8irK. 

There I obtained instant entrance, for my ap- 
proach had been expected, and heard by the 
watchful warders. Byron, with one arm in a 
sling, was waiting to receive and welcome me, 
which he did with good grace, though evidently 
disturbed in the midst of conviviality. 

"You-ou've saved us ajo-ob," he hiccoughed 
out, as heiled the way to the banqueting-hall; 
" for, to-morrow, {6t to-day, I be-believe it is) , 
we would have sto-orrrrmed that cuck-cuckolddy 
castle^ of Netting' m about their cropop ears for 
them.' Why, they were going to shoo-oat thee, 
man." 

When we entered the fine old hall, its high 
I rafters rang with the vociferous welcomes o£ 
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half-a-dozen Cavalien who were drinking round 
ft tremendous fiie; as many more started up 
from benches where they had been dozing, and 
once more the rafters rang with welcomes, and 
shouts for the King, and imprecation on the 
Roundheads. 

^ But business, — ^business, my jolly messmates," 
said Philip Monckton, who was as drunk as any 
of them, but so accustomed to act under those 
circumstances, that he was fitter to do so. " Busi- 
ness, my roaring lads, must be first attended to. 
Old Willis is gone to meet this most worshipful 
and d] 



you, sir, 

arms who seemed to ofiiciate m the double capa- 
city of butler and orderly ; " get up to the tower 
and bid Fowler fire three falconets, one minute 
between each; do you hear? and see that the 
horse-boys are up and ready to take the horses 
of the picket when they return." 

My friends now heard the narrative of Bryan's 
admirable arrangements and of my escape, with 
fresh applause. They hastened to produce for 
me, eacn from his own scanty wardrobe, some 
article that might replace the dripping garments 
that I wore. Nor was a cup of mulled sack 
forgotten, swallowed to the health of the brave 
ha^r. The staggering halberdier returned, and 
we heard the three pieces of artillery dis- 
charged. 

*' There they go," said the man, with the 
hiccoughing voice of his superiors, " but toothers 
won't come, I doubt." 

" And why not, thou drunken varlet ?" stam- 
mered out Gerrard. 

" Because they've got business on their hands, 
Sir, and they're hammering on the pates of the 
rebelly Roundheads." 

" Ha ! say you so ?" cried Byron, starting to 
his feet, forgetting his wounded arm, as well 
apparently, as his intoxication : " let's to horse, 
then, gentlemen, and share the sport- the sick 
men, (and they are plenty), can keep the 
castle." 

"With all my heart" I exclaimed, taking 
down from the wall the nrst swoid I met, and all 
the Cavaliers echoed my rejoinder. 

We soon found our way to the stables, each 
man girding himself up as best he might, on his 
way down stairs ; some hastily buckled on a gor- 
get or a haquetin, others mounted in their doub- 
lets. I found poor Satan just made comfortable, 
but he seemed eager for action, and was almost 
the first steed that was bestrode. It was re- 
ported to us that the skirmish could not be far 
ofij as the firing was plainly heard, though the 
flashing of the fire-arms could not be seen 
through the darkness and the vapors of the night. 
As we rode apace, however, we soon heard con- 
fused noises, and at length met our Cavaliers 
with three or four prisoners captured in the brief 
skirmish. 

I need not dwell further upon this incident. 
We returned in triumph to the castle, drank the 
King's health, and turned into our beds, after 
seeing our horses well cared for. The prisoners 
were committed only to the guard-room, and 
their horses led to the stalls, of which there were 
many vacant latterly, as skirmishes had been 
frequent. 

The following morning, the prisoners were 
brought up before a council of war to be examin- 
ed. Two of them were only musketeera, who 



in their eagerness had mounted spare horses, in 
order to pursue. Among these I discovered my 
^gaoler, and when I addressed him familiarly, he 
merely answered with downcast head and Iboks, 
" Yea, verily, it is captivity led captive, and my 
reputation as a tumkey is spoilt forever." • 

In answer to my question, he told me that the 
Governor could not sleep for what Cromwell had 
told him ; that he had demanded the key of my 
cell at midnight, and proceeded thither with ihe 
big book from which he was wont to expound. 
Almost immediately afterward, however, the 
castle had been in an uproar ; the turnkey fijrst 
imprisoned, then set free upon examination ; and 
finally, instant orders were given to pursue me. 
The horse pursued, having a vague impression, 
however, tluit I had escaped by witchcraft, as 
no trace of my means of escape had been 
discovered. 

" Nay, more," continued the poor fellow, " one 
of our best troopers, who was afterward cut down, 
took his oath tnat he heard voices by the river 
side before he fired; one was speaking of the 
actual presence of the Enemy of Man 1" 

Without much difficulty, I procured this poor 
man's release, and dispatched him back to Not- 
tingham, with a letter of warm thanks to Colonel 
Hutchinson for his courtesies. I even told him 
of the manner in which I had effected my escape, 
in order to clear him and all others of suspectea 
complicity therein. , 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The ditty does remember my dead father. 

Shaksfeasb 

When I awoke next morning. I found Bryan 
standing by my bed : the harp tnat had been so 
serviceable was in nis hand. He told me, as 
carelessly as if he had been taking a walk for 
recreation, that when he reached his bed in the 
village inn the night before, he could not sleepy 
and he thought he might as well walk on hene, 
especially as he knew that the road would be 
well cleared between the two parties of horse, 
whichever had the best of it 

"And now tell me," said I, "where learned 
you your harp minstrelsy; for I almost doubted it 
was you when I saw you and heard you play 
upon that instrument ?'' 

" Ah," said he, " you know not how dear is the 
harp to an Irishman,' or how natural it comes to 
him to touch those strings," (as he swept his 
own over them,) "everyone of which has its 
fellow in his own wild heart. I believe that 
David loved it because the angels" (and he 
crossed himself) " use it, and surely its notes are 
more like the voice of spirits than any earthly 
music is. Hear this 1" he cried with enthusiasm, 
as he sank upon one knee, and conjured up front 
amonj; the harp-strings such an exouisite wild 
passionate dirge as I never heard before. It 
seemed to search the very depths of the heart, 
and, thrilling there, awakened unknown S3nxipa* 
thies, and brought the tears into my eyes uncon- 
sciously. Now deep and low, like the sound of 
far-distant wailing, with here and thero a shiiU^ 
note of bursting woe ; and nearer and louder the 
sorrow seemed to come, and then was hushed^ 
Before the strings had ceased to vibrate, the 
music zecommenced in solemn tones, like chanted 
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inayer, and then abruptly ceased, but only for a 
moment, for soon it soared away into the very 
wildest numbers, as if it were collecting all the 
memories of the mourned dead — ^now loud and 
jubilant, as if in triumph — ^now soft, and low, and 
tender, as if in whispered and happy love. 

The harp ceased. ''That'' said he, ''is the 
first music I ever leamed ; it^s the coronach that 
was made for my father's funeral. It was taught 
me by an old harper that our pirates caught, and 
kept to play for them on luichlin Island, long 
ago. I had almost forgotten it, but it has come 
back to me, note by note, when I've been lying 
ill, as if spirits brought it to me. Well — as I was 
saying — I leamed harp music from the best 
htuper of the West until I was fourteen; when 
our pirates were taken and hanged, and I was 
saved because I was so young, and tried to save 
the old harper. He was set on shore, and I lived 
for many a day with the captain of the frigate, 
afloat and ashore, like his own son ; and if he 
loved me, it was for the sake of the music that I 
made him. Well — ^rest his soul — ^he's gone ; and 
I had nothing left me but the harp he gave me, 
and with that harp I was to pay my way to 
America, where I hoped to make my way io the 
world as soon as I became a man. ^ut a kinder 
£Eite awaited me, and saved me by your honor's 
hand, and from that hour I have known no sor- 
row except yours." 

He took my hand and pressed it to his lips. 

^ But one thing, they used to vex me about at 

Beaumanoir, and that was about my Irishry, as 

t they used to call it; and they used to pretend 

they wondered I hadn't got a tail, and a long 

knife, or a harp at least.* 

" And so I l^gan to think that the harp would 
be an offense to you. But I found this poor thing 
(and he laid his hand affectionately on his harp) 
weeks after the wreck upon the shore, and I 
cored its hurts as best I could, and I was wont to 
play by the hour on the lonely shore, till the 
fishermen swore they used to hear mermaids 
flinging there. And when I thought I'd be 
wanted at the house, I used to hiete my poor 
Irish harp away among the rocks, where I made 
a bed of rushes for it. When I followed you to 
the wars, I left it, in my haste, behind me ; but 
the Lady Zillah (the only one who knew of it, 
and used to listen to it) had it sent after me to 
Oxford. And I still had the idea that it would 
be Irish, and hateful to yoiL so I kept it secret 
gtill. But after the battle of Newbury, when I 
was lying ill for near a month, I took to it again. 
and the people near me got so fond of it, that I 
thought rd make use of it in making my way to 
TOIL and so I did. For when poor Blount came 
back to Oxford, (and who can tell how he made 
his way there through the enemy, for he has 
more of the lion than the fox in him, good man) , 
and told us he left you prisoner, they tried to ex- 
change you against any two prisoners the rebels 
had; but some devilment made them refuse, and 
then the Prince swore he'd come and raze the 
castle to the ground, but he^was obliged to wait 
tiU spring. &> I got leave, and started in search 
of you, and the Prince called me Blondel, or 

« In tho " state of Ireland," dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1599, among the matten re()uirin^ '* re- 
formation," we find the forbidden " maintaininge of 
Iriihe luiroers, bardea. and the like, in the Pale, prov- 
inffe that Uie Iriihe behaviour is too perfectly lemede." 
^ r»d« Sir John MarringUm.''» Nitga AntiqtMj p. Ui. 



some such name, and swore he'd have me 
knighted if I got you free : and I swore that if 
I didn't I'd never see his mce again ; and away 
Blount and I traveled. 

'^We had hardship and danger enough some- 
times, but we got to the house of an honest man 
near Nottingham, a farmer that Blount used to 
buy hay from, for the troop; and he gave us 
shelter. Well. Blount would go on to Beaumanoir. 
for, said he, ' I must do the master's bidding at all 
risks, and I daren't see his face again until I do 
it.' So he went away home with his prisoner's 
pass, and I didn't tell him what I heard, that you 
were ill of fever; but I wrote it on a scrap of 
paper to the Lady Zillah. And I told her you'd 
be lost if she couldn't come to *you, and that I 
had found the way to the chapel, close by to your 
prison, and that I would be tnere every night 
after dark. 

" Well, blessings on her heart, she came to the 
castle, and I saw her in the same chapel, and we 
had all things prepared for your escape the night 
of the storm. Indeed, I believe, if the truth was 
known, the Govemor's lady was not sorry to be 
rid of you ; for she suspected some foul play from 
that villain, Hezekiah, who was always hovering 
about you like a raven ; and she knew that an 
order for your release was signed long ago. You 
know the rest." 

So ended Bryan's story. I then told him 
everything relating to my altered circumstances, 
and concluded by informing him that for good or 
ill, I was determined to revisit that which was 
once my home. Bryan declared that such was 
his best wish, too, and that he never would re- 
turn to Oxford uatil I did ; come weal or woe. 

" Nothing is easier," he exclaimed with anima- 
tion, " than to get home, at all events. I've got 
the knack of the people's ear now, with this old 
harp and some psalmody that's growing almost 
as dear to me as to them, only I'm obliged to put 
it a little through my nose when I sjpg the words. 
Now, I think, your honor must leave that most 
excellent Devil here : for he's too handsome, and 
besides might get killed on us ; and as we're in 
no great hurry, sure we can walk the distance easy 
in three nights. And once we get in sight of thie 
old woods of home — whoo ! IM like to see the 
Roundhead that can lay hands on us." 

So it was settled and so done. Our jovial and 
generous cavaliers of Newark did everything 
that kindness could dictate: more than one of 
them was anxious to accompany me, but of course 
I declined their offer. 

It was on a fine frosty afternoon, on Christmas 
Eve, that we began our expedition. Bryan was 
dressed as when he entered Nottingham ; I, in a 
forester's rough garb, which was well suited to 
the weather and our walk. I pass over the 
various incidents of our march as uninteresting 
to the reader, though to us then seeming very 
important.' Bryan gave himself out as olid 
Generj^ Lesley^s own harper, and none of those ^ 
who entertained us were able or anxious to detect 
any error in the musician's assumed Scottish 
accent. I carried his harp, whenever we enter- 
ed a village, during daylight ; and for, his sake^ I 
always received rough and homely but kud 
welcome from the cottagers. 

At length, with a heavy heart, I saw the dawn 
break over the tall woods behind the stately old 
house that I so long called my home. As we 
advanced, I saw the sea, and then the tuneted 
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n)of risins between it and me. I was already in 
my bojrisn hannts ; I could soon see those of my 
feeble childhood. Nothing seemed changed! 
A slight shower of snow had fallen during the 
morning, and vailed all vestiges of ruin. We still 
walked boldly on until we reached the verae of 
the wood, whence a wide undulating lawn s&ped 
downward to the house. 

Th^re we paused. My eyes were dnr; for 
my grief was too solemn for tears, as I looked 
out upon the scenes where I was now a tres- 
passer. The spot where my mother lay 
tranquilly at rest^ the place where my brave 
brother had fallen m defending what was to him 
his home ! 

Looking up to the right, my eyes wandered 
over the steep woods, and rested on the castle 
tower where Zillah slept, — sJept, I hoped, then 
forgot her earthly sorrows in her heavenly 
dreams. 

I looked at Bryan, he was on his knees ; his 
eyes were full of tears, and he seemed praying 
heartily. He was a Papist, poor fellow, and 
able to comfort himself by praying ibr the souls 
of the departed. 

Suddenly he started to his^ feet,— dashed the 
weakness from his eyes, and exclaimed it was 
time to be going. It was a moment or two be- 
fore I could realize the idea of danger there, — 
on the very spot where my pale mother used to 
sit and watch the sunset lights upon the sea. 
But the sun was -now shining brightly over the 
snow, and Roundhead warders on the turrets be- 
low were casting their first cautious glances round 
them. 

We moved away noiselessly to the right, 
higher up the glen, and in about a quarter of an 
hour we came in sight of the cottage where 
Blount's old father had lived, as forester, for 
more than half a century. Bryan advanced cau- 
tiously, singing one of Sternhold's undelightful 
melodies veiy nasally. The sound seemed to be 
unpalatable to the cottagers, for almost imme- 
diately Blount's bearded face appeared in anger 
at the window, uttering angrier words. But the 
singer went on, and was soon recognized, and 
pulled ipside the door, which was closed behind 
him with a hearty bang. 

Soon after he retimed, and alone, for me. My 
sturdy servant was standing in the shadow of his 
house, blubbering like a child, and trying to 
swear at his wife, who, with a Frenchwoman's 
readiness an^ address, advanced to welcome me. 
Blount, poor fellow, had no welcome to offer; 
his tough heart was too full. I shook him vehe- 
mently by the hand, and entered the little apait- 
ment where they lived; there I found the old 
father as upright as his age-bowed form would 
permit, with both his hands outstretched to greet 
me. 

An hour afterward, Blount was to be seen 
with a fece grinning joyfully, bustling about to 
make things comfortable for me. At one mo- 
ment, he was trying to assist his wife Rosine in 
preparing an excellent breakfast — correcting her 
bad English in worse French, and swearing at, 
and blessing her, alternately. Then he would 
rush at a large oak chest, and tumble out all the 
old linen to look for sheets, shirts, ever3rthing 
that I could want. And at length when I was^ 
fiiirly seated at a savory mess of stewed rabbits, 
and ne had nothing else to do, he took down his 
weH-battered carbine, and began to look it over, 



if it mmt come into immediate nse. He 
seemed, to think that I was there for the BtAm 
purpose of storming the Manor House and re- 
storing everything to its old footing. 

"I'm afeared though," said he relnctantbry 

we must wait till night. Though there's only 
a score or so of them, these rebels keep a sharp 
watch, and know how to defend themselves. 
But the moat's froze over, and that's a great 
thing ; and Simnel is just come back from Lin- 
coln with one of his ale barrels full of powder, 
and that's a great thing — and, in about two hoois^ 
muster, we can put together — ^let me see, ay, 
fifty men, as good as ever trailed a pike. Pooh I 
we'll have your honor at breakfast in the oak 
parlor to-morrow morning, as easy as ask for it." 

While the zealous trooper thus went on, I 
confess a temporary gleam of hope had passed 
through my mmd. I did not, indeed, doubt for a 
moment that we could recover possession of the 
old house. But then I knew how vainly ! The 
whole country round was in the hauids of the 
rebels, and another fight would only expose my 
people to still greater distress than they had 
already suffered for us. Alas ! my people did I 
say ? Well I in my heart of hearts they will be 
always mine. 

Bryan vratched my countenance eagerly, as 
these thoughts passed through m}^ mind, and gra- 
dually his hopeful looks subsided into sorrow and 
regret. 

" My trusty Blount," said I, " I am not come 
to disturb such quiet as this poor country can 
enjoy. Nor have I, except as the King's officer, 
any right to do so now. But Bryan will tell 
you all about it, and meantime I would fain rest 
an hour or two in those white sheets that your 
wife has so pleasantly airanged on yonder 
bed." 

And so saying, I retired to an inner room ; as 
much to spare myself the pain of seeing Blount 
during the explanation with Bryan that was to 
follow as to rest. 



CHAPTER XL. 

When need is highest 
Hope is Highest. 



OVD P&OTfillB. 

With all his fidelity, Blount had been always 
rather a willful and wayward personaJ attendant; 
but now, when I came forth from my welcome 
rest, I found him respectfully and almost tenderly 
officious. He did not trust himself to speak, but 
in his own rough way he showed his feeling for 
my fallen state, by a service that was almost 
homage. 

Nor had he and the indefatigable Bryan been 
idle whilst I slept : the former had been snaring 
rabbits (an old trick of his) , and the latter in- 
veigled a dish of trouts out of the brook, frosty 
as It was. The Roundheads had so harried the 
few loyal country people, that there was little 
other food to be had ; Blount's new wife, as he 
called her, possessed a French woman's admir- 
able talent, however, in turning wild herbs to a 
good account, and I supped royally. 

Nor was good ale wanting, wherewith to 
wash it down. Blount, an old campaigner, had 
plied his summer's soldiering with some advan- 
tages ; and though he was wise enough to keep 
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III little aCoM of fold « secret, his firiend Simnel 
Mtd&m visited the country-town without bring- 
&ig beck eotne comfort to cheer the troopers 
mas and his father's old age. 

Now,'— after as much experience as most men, 
of the vicissitudes of life, — I am convinced that 
a man in difficulties can only take a fair view of 
Ids sitoatioii, and of its chances, after his appe- 
tite has been satisfied. When the bodily tuiic- 
tiona are tranquilii»d,the mentd are at liberty to 
set solely for themselves, and to look the strong 
world boldly in he fajce. I therefore set myself 
to think, eteadily and almost complacently, aiWr 
I had well sii|^)ed : and when my humble friends, 
with ready tact, had retired into the adjoining 
apartment, and left me to my own company over 
a pipe of good tobacco, and a brown jug of foam- 
is^ ale. 

It may appear strange to the romantic reader, 
that I shouUi have been able to enjoy such things 
then, or that I can dwell upon them now : those, 
however, who have seen as much of the outside 
toA inside of vrorldly affiurs as I have done, will 
not think these trifling matters unnatural, or 
even inconsistent. 1 must now, however, beg 
him to accompany me to very different scenes 
and personages from those of my humble 
cottage. 

Scarcely half-a-mile away, across the brook, 
tad beycmd the wooded steep, rose the proud 
towers of a castle looking loftily down lipon 
xnany a glade and woodlac^ sloping to the sea. 
Bat about the castle there were many signs of 
neglect, if not of decays grass was growing 
▼here grass wras never meant to grow ; rails aud 
fenees were overthrown ; the marks of cattle 
hoofs had almost efiaced the trim gardens, once 
■tered to ladies' feet: everywhere was visible 
the withdrawal of the master's eye and care. 
The day's hrief sunshine had in part efl&oed the 
BDow; it only lay about in streaks of dreary 
white, on which the laurels and yews looked dis- 
loally black as daylight g^ve way to January's 
disconsolate twilight. 

By the side of the broad avenue leading t« the 
castie, was a leafless arbor formed under an old 
Wch tree. Beneath its scanty shelter stood a 
muffled figure gazing intently upon a lighted 
viudow looking eastward toward the arbor. 
Some powerful emotions were at w»rk within 
hinL for that large frame trembled whenever a 
B^ttdow from those inside the house passed across 
^ window's tight. 

That withiur-that arch-paneled room — is 
"'feU remembered. It has been, in tum^ the nur- 
^7, the school-room, and the- bower of two of 
England's loveliest daughters. It was once en- 
liched with flowers, and all bright ornaments 
^pared in hours of ingenioQ.s idleness by fanci- 
nil fingers. But now it looked almost as forlorn 
w the outward aspect of the castle • and of those 
within, the beauty, though still beautiful, is 
grown sad and sorrowful. One wears a noble 
yet delicate form ; slender yet finely developed 
*ad symmetrical. An indescribable, harmonious 
^oe surrounds her, from the rich, dark hair 
"O/ojod round her marble brows, to the hem of 
the dark robe that swept the inlaid floor. Her 
cheeks were wondrous pale, and the light of her 
J^e, lustrous eyes with the shadow of their 
'^ngi drooping lashes, increased the spiritual 
character of the countenance. But then there 
'^ as a roseate mouth and dimpled chin that were 



swee^ tnortol.. md whielk, thoQi^ ssddttied 
now, could surely bring forth delighting and de- 
lighted smiles for sunny hours. 

The other sister's form and face seemed meant 
altogether for mirth and happiness; yet 'twas 
now the most mournful, and by fiur the most mel- 
ancholy of the two. Those violet eyes, once 
sparkUng with joyful fancies, were dimmed and 
sunken. Those ^ubum ringlets, that used to 
curl so richly round the rosy cheek, are now; 
drooping and lusterless, and that cheek is very 
wan. Poor Phfebe sits at Zillah's feet, and rests 
her aching head upon h^ sister's knee, watching, 
earnestly the workings of the countenance that 
shines above her, and-i^arently endeavoring to 
derive strength from its inspiration. 

Those two poor girls are motherless now.. 
She whom they had lost had not perhaps very 
numerous syni^thies with her chilcfren, but with 
the blessed name of mother everything on earth 
that is holiest and tenderest is inseparably com- 
bined, especially when she is gone ; and nothing, 
can supply her place.' Soon after our house had 
been stormed, when its new Roundhead garrison 
had begun to levy severe contributions on all 
around them, she had fallen ill. The reputed 
share of her husbsAid in Waller's plot afforcted au: 
excuse for every species of annoyance and spoli- 
ation of his family : day by day,, the good lady's- 
cherished stores of household linen and worsted 
stuffs — even her poultry and her fatted lambs,, 
were claimed and carried off by the insatiable 
troopers. > The poor housewife-heart of the lady 
was rent and torn by these spoliations — this ruin 
of a life-long industry and pnde. She succumbed 
to her sickness^ and when she died, she had 
scarcely enough left of all her once boasted linen 
to make her a shroud. 

And now Sir Janus appeared to be suffering 
sor^y under the same system of extortion*. 
Fear long kept him . a prisoner in his chamber, 
and all his remaining ener^es had been em- 
ployed, it was whispered, in hiding away his 
more ponderous valuables, and transmitting his 
available funds to foreign countries. He now 
only waited for an opportunity tor abandon the 
castle, of which he had been so vain ; eind he 
would gladly have exchanged it all, from cellar 
to topmost turret, for a safe berth on board of the 
meanest fishing smacks, at good gunshot from the 
shore. A vessel had been actually chartered for 
him at Hull, but somehow those whom this cau- 
tious gentleman employed were never earnest ia^ 
his service. His money order had indeed been* 
obeyed, and a strong pinnace had anchored off the 
river's mouth tbatmbming; but of her three 
sailors — ^two declared themselves Puritans,, on 
finding a Roundhead garrison, with plenty of 
wine, at Beaumanoir, and declared they would 
sail nowhere without Governor Hewson's orders. 

Such was the name of the Roundhead oflficer 
who comn^anded the neighboring districts, and 
who valued Sir Janus's resources too much to 
part with them as long as he could help it. In 
answer, therefore, to a polite message from Sir 
Janus, requesting him to make the sailors fulfill 
their engagement, Hewson returned answer that 
he must first consult the Parliament, and learn 
their pleasure, before he could consent to the de- 
parture of so esteemed and valued a member of 
the good cause. On receiving this answer, Sir 
Janus had betaken himself, as usual, to his own 
apai tment and solitude. And his two daughters, 
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Ibrbidden to intennpt his meditatioD, were con* 
soling each other as hest they might They were 
both even more anziouB to depart than their fa^ 
ther was. for their fean wefe far ^ater than his 
own. Clolonel Hewaon had intunat«l hia oon- 
viction that Castle Bifit>Ds would be the better 
for a small garrison of the godly, and this was the 
last evening that their home might be. free from 
each intrusion. 

The old chaplain had walked down to the vil- 
lage to hear the news, and the poor maidens hav- 
ing compared all their feara and hopes of e8ca{ang, 
their low mournful voices had now subsided into 
silence. 

Suddenly Zillah started, and listened with 
breathless suspense and almost awe. At length 
she whispered to her sister : 

^^ Dost thou remember the strange weird stories 
that Irish boy used to tell us — of spirits that 
made mournful music in the air, when the ruin 
of some ancient bouse impended ? Hark 1 again 
those supematurally wild and wailing notes — the 
very voice of Bryan's Banshee I* ^ 

Phoebe had now started to her feet, and was 
likewise listening, with all the feverish eagerness 
of long-supnress^ and returning hope. 

"■ To me,'' she said^ " there is nothing doleful — 
but absolute cheer in those wild strains. Ah ! 
Zillah, do you not recognize them now ?" 

Zillah replied by opening the casement. The 
music ceased, but the rustling of boughs was 
heard beneath the window, and soon the active 
form of Bryan was seen dinging to the window 
seat — ^the next moment he was m the room. 

Half an hour had passed, he had much to tell; 
for, by my directions, he had told all. He con- 
cliKied thus: ^We arrived this morning at old 
Blount's cottage in the glen below : and, though 
my Lord lay close all day^ we heara, at night^l. 
that the rebiels had got tidmgs of him, and would 
harrv the whole estate before morning, or they 
would find him. Now, tell me. Lady, is your 
father capable of making one bold effort to save 

r>u and himself from these marauding villains f 
know all about him and the pinnace, and every< 
thing. There's one true loyal man aboard of her, 
and I've made friends with him ; his two com- 
rades are up at the manor, swilling the good old 
wine that's fit for princes. Now, if vou, and 
those that are to accompany you, can be down 
within the hour, by the Black-rock, where the 
water's deep— you, and my Lord, and alL are 
saved forever. Nothing is easier; my Lord and 
I can mauage the craft with the pilot already 
aboard of her, and by Heaven's favor and gooa 
suiding, we snail be half-way to Holland before 

The feasibility of this project was evident^ as 
well as the necessity for its instant execution. 
Zillah felt so strongly the contagious power of 
the young Irishman's cheerful confidence, that 
she dietermined to let him try the same influence 
upon her father. She knew the old man would 
be startled by such a sudden and bold measure ; 
and if Bryan's light-hearted and confident man- 
ner failed to inspire courage, she knew that all 
must be in vain. Notwitstandine aU prohibition, 
therefore, she entered her Others chamber, and 
to his great astonishment, led Bryan with her. 

* Lady Fanshaw, in her delightful Memoin, givei 
an interesting account of this Milesian appendage, 
during her visit to Ireland, a few years after our Cara- 
Uerifwritiitg. 



*^ Tear peidon, Sir Janus," said the yovagBOBU; 
" but I had business of such importance with 
you, that I thought I'd venture to intrude ; and 
mdeed it won't oe lone before the rebels — the 
gentlemen I mean at me Manor down there — 
will be paying you a more unceremonious visit. 
In short. Sir Janus, they hear that you've secreted 
a whole pot of gold ; and, as all things are given 
to the saints, they think that all that you've kept 
from them is wrong and robbery. Now you see, 
my Lord and I are going to escape in the pinnace 
below there, which nobody else seems inclined 
to make use of; but as you paid for her, I thought 
it would be no more than courteous to inquire if 
you had any commands to make, or any little 
valuable to send to a place of safety." 

During this address, poor Sir Janus listened 
with open-mouthed astonishment ; the cool, 
darmc manner of the lad impressed him &vora- 
bly, however, and he rephed almost without 
aneer: 

^ But, young man, this pinnace that you speak 
of is mine — ^purchased by my money ; ay, and at 
no trifling risk." 

^ Then why, in St. Peter's name," exclaimed 
Bryan, ^ don't you go to sea in her and escape ; 
if not for your own sake, for that of the ladies 
here. Nothing is easier now. The rebels are all 
busy at the Sf anor, collecting their forces for 
a grand expedition in search of some * malig- 
nants' that are lurking hereabouts. In an hours 
time, the tide will ebb, the shallop will be wait- 
ing at the Black Rock ; you and yours may be 
ail-aboard before the moon rises; the%-—whoo! 
— who dare follow, us ? Come along, Sir," said 
he, improving his advantage, '^ pull on these old 
boots, and look^ here is a qniet doublet, and you 
may as well stick the bandolier over it ; ay, and 
the rapier, to look respectable ; and here's your 
big cloak and hat ; and now search out your pa- 
pera and whatever's most valuable to you ; and 
take no servant but old Sturdy, he's the only true 
man in your household." 

Sir Janus yielded to Bryan's energy^ and ia 
sheer timidity took the boldest step he had ever 
ventured on. His daughters^ of higher mettle, 
eaeerly set about making their preparatiops, ana 
in less than an hour Bryan joined me, with the 
assurance that all would be ready for our depar- 
ture. "Except the poor Chaplain," he added; 
" for the old man sweara he will not forsake the 
remnant of the people committed to his cham. 
He told the ladies that they were going, lis 
trusted, to a land of sound doctrine, as well as of 
temporal safety; ^but for the cmldren of our 
Church, here,' said he, ^ who shall comfort them f 
Nay, I will abide with them, and finish my pil- 
grimage where I have begun it. There is no 
fear for me, dear Lady: alas ! I am not worthy 
to be admitted to martyrdom. Even those who 
are not (^ my flock will reverence my gray 
hairs, though, m their ignorance, they revile my 
sacred calling.' " 

There was no time for further parley between 
Bryan and me. When the castle clock told jiine, 
we were to embark, and Bryan had first to repair 
to the pinnace to make final arrangements with 
her pilot, and to bring her little shidlop to the ap- 
pointed place. She could only hold three persons 
at a time ; and as the sea was rising, and the 
night was looking wild, we had one hour of deep 
anxiety and doubt before us. 

I retained in all haste to BJoonVs cottage : he 
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already gone to the. Black Rock with such 
small necessaries as I required. I shook hands 
with his old father, and wished him better days. 
I threw a gold chain round Rosine's neck, and 
told her it was all I had to oflfer her. 
I "Farewell, then,''' said I; "you shall have 

I your husband back within, the hour, I trust." 
i "No, my good Lord," said the old man, in 

i a solemn but a firm Voice ; " she will not see 
' him back to-night, or, perhaps, ever again. He 
! is yours and the King's ; and my curse would be 
on him— even as my heart's blefising is with him 
now — ^if he turned back, and that, he will never 
do!"' 

I was deeply touched, nay, awed by the old 
man's resigned and heroic manner. He had evi- 
dently taken what he considered a last leave of 
i Tus last, his only child, and devoted him to his 
duty with a cheerful sacrifice. But he was trem- 
bling with feelings that overpowered him, and 
after one more grasp of his hand, I spared him a 
further witness of his struggle, and hastened 
away. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Loather a hundred times to part than die ; 
Yet now, farewell — and farewell life with thee ! 

Shakspkarb. 

Our escape had been planned with all possible 
secrecy and dispatch; and I soon found that 
Blount's anxious care for my safety had not 
rested there. As soon as I had passed the river 
into the castle grounds, I heard the snatch of a 
well-known Cavalier roundelay, and about a score 
of our former tenants, all stalwart and well-armed 
men. suddenly presented themselves before me. 
Their' affectionate reception of their disinherited 
master was painful to me as I was thus circum- 
stanced ; but Blount, at the moment, joined us, 
and forbade all noise or explanation. 

**The rebels are in motion," he whispered; 
" and I believe they have left the Manor already. 
Well, wie've one-and-twenty firelocks here, and 
I doubt not we can beat bacK five score of such 
fellows as come yonder. Nevertheless, to save 
risk, we must be silent. The ladies are all on 
board, and the shallop will be back by this." 

So saying, he moved away at a rapid pace ; I 
followed closely, and the volunteers brought up 
the rear. I Iwia vainly entreated them todisperse 
to their homes ; they replied that they dared not, 
if they would ever wish to show their faces 
amongst their kin again. 

We were now approaching the shore j the 
woods ceased suddenly to screen our hasty march; 
and a long narrow strip of gravel only intervened 
between the sea and an overhanging range of 
difis. Along this we now moved swiftly and 
noiselessly; the night was almost quite dark* 
and the moaning of the waves, before they dashed 
upon the shore, drowned the noise of our foot- 
steps. A few &int stars shone out between the 
driving clouds, and showed us at length the Black 
Rock ; but there was no boat to be seen there. 
Still on we went ; when suddenly the clifis above 
us blazed with a volley of musketry, and two of 
my poor fellows dropped beside me. . . 

"On, on," shouted Blount, "there's shelter 
nigh." 

And on we went till we found ourselves under 
7 



the protection of an overhanging rock, round 
whicn the bullets shot fest, but harmlessly, into 
the wet sand. Another quarter of an hour, and 
escape would be in vain ; the sands are left sud- 
denly bare along this coast after the first hour of 
ebb, and it is only at some distance that the 
lightest craft can float. 

I thought of poor Bryan's feelings with anguish. 
His reluctance to leave me ; his responsibility to 
the precious freight he had on board; his re- 
maining perhaps too long, and finding his boat 
stranded, while the pinnace would be left with 
no second hand to guide her when we had fallen; 
as these thoughts flashed rapidly through my 
mind, I saw the shallop shoot from behind the 
Black Rock, as if to show itself, and then retire. 
Now was my time or never ; the reWls were 
pouring down the cliff, and would soon surround 
us. Once more I implored, nay, commanded my 
men to retire and leave me, as my last chance of 
safety. At length the v reluctantly obeyed ; but 
as if to prove they did so from no coward fear, 
instead of rfeurning homeward, they dashed up 
the almost inaccessible cliff, and I soon heard their 
muskets ringing on the bights. 

Nor was their diversion of the enemy's atten- 
tion without result. The greater part of those 
who were descertding to the shore now scrambled 
back again to join their assailed comrades, evi- . 
dently supposing that I had led that charge in 
person. Blount and I took advantage of the mo- 
mentary pause, and rushed across the open space 
toward the boat; three Roundheads attempted 
to withstand us, but they fell, and we cleared the 
rock. By this time a young moon had risen, and 
showed us that numbers of thfe people had as- 
sembled on the shore — ^the friends and followers 
of both parties, women as well as men. 

" Now," shouted a voice from the shallop, as 
it shot in beneath my feet. 

Just as I was descending, two powerful men 
rushed up to us ; one closed with me ; Blount en- 
countered the other. A stroke from Bryan's oar 
left me without an enemy, and at the same mo- 
ment Blount gave a shout of triumph — but it was 
a faint one — as his «nemy also felL The gallant 
fellow then tottered toward me, exclaimed, " God 
bless — " and fell lifeless there. 

I scarcely knew what happened afterward. A 
roar of musketry I recollect ; and Blount's brave 
honest head upon my knee, and then a woman's 
shriek, which I remembered long^ long after- 
ward. I believe Bryan lifted me into his boat-; 
I was too stupefied with grief to be conscious, 
until roused by the spell of Zillah's voice. 

And now the helm is down, and our pinnace, 
laid close to the wind, is standing boldly out to 
sea. The night is looking wild ''to windward; 
the* sea is still rising, and the little craft bounding 
on-vArd gallantly, but as if it was an effort to her. 
The spray now bathes the deck at every plunge, 
and the ladies and all the useless hands are per- 
suaded to go below. The night looks angrier as 
the hours wear on, but Aiy thoughts are'sSll with 
that sad sea-shore, where the lo3ral and the true 
have died for me — where my poor Blount has 
found that there are eyes, after all, that will weep 
for him. 

Poor, desolate Rosine 1 — after all thy faithful 
following, thou art there to perform tlAt oflice 
for thy rugged, but noble-hearted soldier ; to shed 
the tear that his tough heart in a moment of 
weakness yearned for. Nor will thy sorrow b« 
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alone ! That brave old sire will mourn heavily, 
but proudly, for his true-hearted son. And when 
his gray head is laid beside him, as I trust full 
soon it may be, thou, poor wife, mayest wander 
back to thy far home beyond the seas — proud and 
happy to thy last hour that thou hast such a hus- 
band to remember — and to meet again. 
# # # # * 

Our bark bounds boldly on — through stormier 
winds and seas. We hand sail after sail, and 
reef to our last points, and we have but shreds 
and canvas, now straining to the gale. Every 
man, save him at the helm, is crouched to wind- 
ward under the weather-boards, except at the 
moment when to tack requires every hand and 
nerve. The sea rolls in over our decks, and sends 
its spray aloft, high over our masts ; but still the 
little bark, true English heart of oak, rides on- 
ward bravely into the very teeth of the tem- 
pest; and the three storm-beaten iigjures that 
guide her, look often into the careering clouds 
ahead, but never backward toward the fatal shoise 
that toa$ their home. 

Still onward we drive, until a blazing fire, lately 
visible on our lee, has sunk below the horizon; 
and then we calculate we are out of sight of land, 
and steer our straight course for Helvoetsluys ; the 
wind is now upon our quarter ; our gallant little 
, biark now seems to fly ; and when the longed-for 
daylight breaks at last gloriously over the waters, 
the storm seems ^o fail and die away before it. 
Then, as with easy and gratified movement we 
swept along over the subsiding, swell, we had op- 
portunity to offer each in his own hearths fashion, 
our thanksgiving for all the perils we had been 
permitted to survive. 

Another hour, and the sea was calmer still, and 
the deck was dry, and Zillah and Phcebe were 
reposing thereon side by side: Sir Janus still 
preferred his seclusion; and the servants, as is 
their wont, were sick to death, in the forecastle. 
The wearied pilot now readily obtained leave to 
take sdme rest ; Bryan went forward to look out, 
and I was left at the helm, alone with the two 
sisters. 

One look was sufficient fdr Zillah's greeting ; 
but I shook Phoebe^s hand with a brother's fer- 
vency — and forgiveness. Then followed many 
' questions, and at length, the sad story of the pre- 
vious night. Zillah wept in silence for poor 
Blount, but Phcebe, to my surprise, listened with- 
out a tear ; and when I ceased speaking, she ex- 
claimed, — 

"Oh! how I envy him; how I envy even 
that poor lone woman, who could press liis dead 
body to her faithful heart, and say, Mt was true 
to him to the last. . . .' Alas ! it is only the 
true-hearted who deserve the happiness of dying 
for those they love !' • 

Zillah did not interrupt her sister; butlrfter 
some short silence she said, with a sad, sweet 
smile, " Comfort yourself, dear Phcebe, it may yet 
be our lot ; we all have something left to love, 
to live — and if necessary, to die for. But we 
will not speak of that just now. Does it not 
seem as if yester-evening had receded into a 
3rear's distance. Twelve hours ago we were sit- 
ting calmly and despondingly in the window, and 
that hsmp sounded, and a rapid succession of fear- 
ful seems followed ; it is now as difficult to re- 
call them as a dream. But that terrible moment, 
when they began to fire from the cliffs upon 
you, and when all appeared to be lo8t--that mo- 



ment seems to expand iteeK until it oppresses aQ 
other recollection.*' 

I was deeply gratified to observe that Zillah 
now avoided as much as possible the Puritanical 
form of speech, "which used to be as it were 
another language ; — a Babel by which Hezekiah 
had contrived to confound our voce happy inter-* 
course. 

"Thank Heaven!" I ^claimed, " amongst «lt 
we leave behind us, that dark-browed fanatic is- 
also left, upon the soil he has so ably assisted to* 
distract." 

Zillah looked grave; she was silent too, and 
she did not meet my eyes. But soon she entered' 
into confidential and most pleasant discourse on 
all that had passed since we had parted ; even ta 
the last words of the old Chaplain who had 
waited on them to the boat. 

Bryan suddenly interrupted our conversation,, 
with a cry of ""down with the hehn, and throw 
her up into wind; there's one of Warwick's 
cruiser's off the blue line of shore, and if they're 
as much awake as we are, we shall have a hard 
run for it." Whilst he was thus speaking, he 
had kicked up the weary pilot, and jumped ail to 
haul in the sheets ; the next moment, he was up 
aloft — handing, our small^ topsail,, and having: 
made all snug, he resumed his ws^ch with an 
earnest and unblinking gaze. Our small, low 
craft had fortunately escaped the cruiser's obser-> 
vation, and we> were soon able to resume our 
right course. 

That day we- received no furthex alarm. The 
time flew but too fast. I almost grudged the* 
hour that Bryan whiled away with the sweet 
music of his tiarp. The next morning found ii» 
in sight of the low coast of Holland, but con-^ 
siderably farther north than we had intended. 
Before dark we had run into the little fishing viT'^ 
lage of Schevening, near the Hague, and d^em- 
barked our precious freight. 

We easily found hardy sailors to help us to lay 
up the little craft in satety. I expected to want 
her again ere long , and Sir Janus, in his delight 
at finding himself and his wealth secured, en-^ 
abled me to reward her faithful owner beyond 
his highest hopes. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Holland, that icarce deserves the name of land^ 
Ai but the offscouring of the British sand, 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By- English pilots when they heaved the lead ; 
Or what by th' ocean's slow alluvion fell 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the muscle shell. 

AiTDRKW Marvbl. 
* * * # % 

A land that rides at anchor and is moored, 
In which one does not dwell, bat^oea " on board. ^' 

BUTLEB. 

That evening we procured a light wagoo to 
transport our passengers and freight to the 
Hague, and had soon the comfort of finding our* 
selves in one of the best and cleanest inns m ths 
worid. I need not describe the gratitude we felt 
for our deliverance and restoration, and security 
and comfort: the poor frightened ladies espe- 
ci|dly ; for I fear that a long succession of hair- 
breadth escapes had rendered Bryan, and even 
myself, less thankful for and observant of such 
blessings than we might have been. 
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The Hague is called "the largest ytUage in 
the world,'^ containing more inhabitants and 
greater wealth than many cities of repute. It 
maintains, however, a sort of village character 
for gossip and idleness, engendered by liie ab- 
sence of all municipal institutions and occupa- 
tions that keep citizens busied about their own 
aflldrs. Originally a hunting-seat,* it seems 
still a sort of chase, where every Dutchman 
comes to hunt out whatever he wants ; honors, 
water- works,^ fashions, preferment, and above all, 
news — are the principal objects of pursuit; the 
sportsmen are unexcitable but indefatigable, and 
the game, though small of its kind, is very 
plentiful. 

England, and English news, at the time of 
our visit, possessed the greatest interest. The 
Dutch were curious to learn how their Puritaui- 
cal and Republican doctrines fared; they were 
anxious to know how their investments of capi- 
tal were turning out, for in this they had a double 
interest, having lent money to both parties. 
Public feeling, or opinion, I should rather call it, 
was pretty equally divided between our two 
contending armies. All those who sided with 
the Prince of Oran^, sided with our King ; all 
those of the opposite party leaned towanl the 
Roundheads, ant none of them seemed inclined 
to carry matters to the extremes, and the repose 
that was apparent in this matter formed a most 
pleasant contrast with the excited feelings that 
theh divided Englsind. The Dutch impartiality in 
one respect was marvelous. Justice herself was 
never less a respecter of persons, or more blind 
to prejudices, than the Dutch magnates to the 
cause of those that borrowed, provided the secur- 
ity were good. At one hour. Mynheer Jan Van 
Dyke was advancing fifty thousand pounds on 
the crown jewels to provide powder for our 
King ; the next hour, in the same office. Mynheer 
Peter, his brother, was signing an undertaking 
to provide cannon and shot for the Close Com- 
mittee. 

Among such people, the arrival of our party 
created a considerable sensation. Public rumor 
magnified my presence into a confidential mis- 
sion from the King ; private conviction, founded 
on the deposit of certain weighty packages at the 
great goldsmith's, greeted Sir Janus as a grand 
plenipojtentiary from the Parliament. That we 
should both dwell in the same inn and even have 
arrived in the same vessel, appeared little extra- 
ordinary to the tolerant and phlegmatic Hol- 
landers. Wonderful anecdotes concerning our 
departure from England had > gradually risen 
froni our pilot, through the fishermen of Scheven- 
ing, up to the Court. Bryan, who was by far 
Uie most accessible of our party, amused himself 
with enhancing and embarrassing these marvels; 
and at length the interest of both Court and Ex- 
change became concentrated on our inn. 

Not only the known wealth of Sir Janus, and 
my supposed prowess and great importance, but 
an interest, more deeply-seated still, even among 
the amphibious Dutchmen, enhanced all this. 
A report of the wondrous beauty of the two Eng- 
lish ladies had gone abroad and agitated all the 
Grafs and Grafinn, as violently as their nature 
would permit Henceforth crowds beset our 
dwelling, and numerous visitors disturbed the 
happiest period I had ever known. 

* In the Dutch 'Sgravenhage, or the *< Coant's 
Hedge," which fenced round the hunter's house. 



For as long as the sense of danger was still 
tingling in Sir Janus's memory, he thought he 
could never see me near enough ; the strangeness 
of his new life to him, and the loneliness he felt 
in the presence of unaccustomed chairs and tables, 
made him still anxious for my society, even when 
he was at length convinced of personal safety. 
Therefore, I Uved almost entirely in Zillah'a 
company, which every hour became to me more 
precious. Then I discovered how deeply her 
nigh and ardent intellect had been imbued with 
the noblest errors of the Puritans. So purified 
and exfdted, however, had they become in pass- 
ing through the medium of her mind, tiiat I could 
have almost become a convert to them myself. 
At least I then learnt toleration for all who pos- 
sessed such principles as Zillah had consecrated 
by her ajsproval and adoption. 

Yet still this singular woman, though she 
treated me with perfect confidence, had the 
power to keep me at a distance. A thousand 
little sympathies that it would have been happi<* 
ness to share with her were acknowledged but 
not fostered. Ofttimes a burst of 'feeling rose 
upon her lips, but died unuttered there ; ofttimes 
an emotion, common to us both, would fill her 
eyes with tears and make her very heart-throb- 
bmg visible; but it was soon mastered or sup- 



I know not how I might have felt, or what I 
might have done, had I still been the Lord of a 
dozen manors, but as I was now circumstanced, I 
was difiident even to timidity. I was too happy 
to be allowed to remain, even in that probation- * 
ary state, and I thought with bitterness on the 
fast-approaching hour that was to recall me to 
England and my loyal duty. 

So it fared with me for the first few days after 
our arrival at the Hague. Sir Janus had not 
sufficient energy ; I had not sufficient inducement 
to leave the house. Bryan alone was inde&ti- 
gably restless; never weary of examining the 
strange people and their customs and places 
of business, and haunts of pleasure. In a won- 
derfully short space of time he had learned some 
of their language^ and made for himself so many 
acquaintances that he never used Ihe table of the 
inn. 

But the change of scene and freedom from 
anxiety soon wrought a surprising change in Sir 
Janua, and through nim, in all our circle. Pleased 
and flattered on finding himself a personage of 
curiosity and attention, lie began to frequent the 
public walks, at first in company with me, and 
at length unattended. From returning salutes, 
he gradually came to converse with such of the 
wealthy merchants as understood our language, 
and at length he accepted an invitation to dine 
with a rich goldsmith, to whom he had brought 
letters of large credit, as well as sterling coin for 
investment. This was the first day I dined 
alone, but aflerward, I discovered that my so- 
ciety had ceased to be necessary to Sir Janus. 
He returned from his dinner with a large ac- 
quaintance, which increased rapidly, and soon 
left me but a moderate share of ms attention. 
His daughters, however, refused to see any stran- 
gers on account of mourning for their mother, 
and I was to both of them, therefore, at lieast as 
welcome a companion as ever. 

Phoebe had profited almost as much as her 
father had done, by chan^ of air and scene, and 
her joyous youthful spint began sometimes to 
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peepthioni^ her mriancholy, like snow-drops 
tfaiongh the sdow. She strove especially to win 
my oonfidencei and need I say that ^e succeeded; 
I coold cherish no feelings toward her hut {Hty, 
tolerance for her childish folly, and sorrow for the 
part that she had played. 1 resumed toward her 
my old demeanor, and she grew daily cheeifuler 
and brighter, and more like herself. 

One afternoon, while Sir Janus was strutting 
up and down in the public walk, I was sitting 
with his daughters in the window of our com- 
mon room, observing and commenting on ius 
different acquaintances. Zillah, however, soon 
retired to her embroidery frame, and I had follow- 
ed her with my eyes, when I observed I'hcebe 
•tart and point with an alarmed look toward her 
Either. He seemed as if he had trodden upon a 
rattlesnake, and was restrained from moving by 
some fascinated fear. One foot was retired and 
his cane was in the air, but so he remained, 
motionless, gazing on a low seat that was unoccu- 
pied as it seemed to me. But suddenly what 
seemed to be a human head appeared from be- 
hind it, grinning delightedly at the alarm it had 
caused, and giving vent to its feelings in shrill 
exclamations of ^^keek, keek, keek.'' 

At this moment, my attention was distracted 
by the entrance of a servant, who announced a 
visitor under the title of Captain Van Bed-tick. 
He was immediately followed by a fine soldier- 
like looking officer, aressed in the Dutch fashion, 
and of eminently courteous manners. After a pro- 
foundly respectful salutation toward Zillah and 
Phoebe as they withdrew, he addressed himself 
to me frankly in very good English, and told me 
that he was one of the Prince's officers. 

"Your reputation, my lord," said he, "has 
jneceded you, and His Highness is desirous of 
making the acquaintance of so distinguished a 
cavalier. He had hoped you would have visited 
hina (as to say the truth it is usual to do,) but he 
desires to waive ceremony, and hopes to see you 
at dinner to-morrow, if not disagreeable to you. 
The Queen of Bohemia will honor the Prince 
with her company, and her Majesty having heard 
of you from Prince Rupert, is desirous of hearing 
from you of him in turn." * 

To this invitation I had, of course, but one 
answer to make ; and I now gladly emoraced his 
offer of escorting me to see the town. I found 
him a most agreeable companion ; well informed, 
and sensible, though sarcastic, especially on the 
subject of his own democratic countrymen. He 
informed me that the States were about to re- 
cognize the Parliament as a Supreme Power in 
England, and had sent to treat with them 
accordingly. In return, the Roundheads bad sent 
a deputation to the Hague, which was only just 
arrived, and which, he feared, boded little good to 
my King's interests. 

"Nevertheless,", he continued, "as the Prince 
is obliged to be well with all parties,, one or two 
of these fellows will probably dine with him to- 
morrow. You will find yourself, however, the 
more at home, being face to face with your enemy, 
and surrounded by your friends." 

Bentinck, for so was my new friend called, took 
leave of me at my own door, and I was immedi- 
ately joyaed by Bryan, who led me aside with an 
anxious countenance, and told me he had some 
news to communicate. 

"That evil destiny incarnate, Hezekiah," said 
hie, " is here or not far off, Vm sure of it I've 



just seen that mmatnral dwarf of his hunting 
about for us like a little spaniel; and he had 
fairly set Sir Janus in the long walk when I came 
up to his assistance. Now I've a plot against that 
little chap, and all I want to know is, what 
questions Fm to ask him if the devil that 
possesses him should allow him to tell truth jfor 
once." 

I cont^ited myself with expressing a desire 
to know what was Hezekiah's motive in coming 
to the Hague, and whether he had -been aware of 
our being liere. I strictly enjoined Br3ran to do 
the poor dwarf no harm, and endeavored to 
persinde him that he might be a Christian like 
nimself, and was certsunly a fellow*creature, 
though in slid disguise. 

Bryan smiled somewhat incredulously at this 
supposition, but he promised to treat him as kindly 
as if it were true, and departed. I continue the 
story of his adventures as I learned it from him- 
self afterward. 

By dint of very respectful language, he had 
prevailed on little Rabshekah to give him a 
meeting ; and the poor creature was stalking to 
and fro very impatiently at the appointed pUoe, 
when his new friend appeared. 

"I have some secrets of importance to tell 
you," said Bryan, confidentially ; ^and it is better, 
therefore, that we should adjourn to a house 
where they sell wine, and where we may be 
private ; for in truth it is a pleasure to meet an 
English gentleman in these loreign places." 

" Be it so," said Rabshekah, •condescendingly; 
"I love not the company of wine-bibbers or 
riotous eaters of flesh, in ordinary ; nevertheless; 
as good company may perchance profit thy un- 
happy and malignant soul, I wiU even accompa- 
ny you ; yea, and look patiently upon the wine 
though it be red within the cup." 
. In a short time this singular pair were seated 
by a table, engaged in confidential conversation: 
Bryan's face, and merry but keen eyes, sobered 
down into not altogether mock interest in his 
companion's discourse. But ever and anon he 
passed the sparkling wine across to him, and 
pledged his health often, to stimulate his growing 
conviviality. 

"Well," exclaimed the little man, throwing 
one little leg over the otjier, and contemplatinjg 
his brimming glass complacently as he held It 
toward the light; "well, it is not often that 
men with state secrets in their heads have time 
to relax and recreate themselves after this fashion. 
Verily, this wine is good, and thy demeanor 
pleaseth me, young man ." 

" It is too much honor for me," Bryan replied, 
" to keep company with the confidant of—" 

"Never mind, never mind," exclaimed the 
dwarf, looking nervously all round him ; " it is 
better not to name any, for verily names do oft- 
times seem as if they conjured up those spoken 
of." 

" 'Tis a pity," observed Bryan, " that a spirit 
such as yours was thrown away among tnose 
canting Roundheads : you would have made a 
right roaring Cavalier surely." 

" I should not be the first of our family who 
did so," said Rabshekah, grandly. " My brother 
Sir Geoffirey Hudson, has received the honor ot 
knighthood for his lojral services." 

" Then I have the hohor of addressing Master 
Hudson, the elder, I presume ?" asked Bryan. 

>^Yea, thou^ men now call me Rabshekah,'' 
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I the reply. " Little Goeff is but a younger 
Inother, and a sad falling off in the family. I do 
not know how he came to be so diminutive; he's 
a good inch shorter than I am.'' 

Grradually wine and vanity won their small 
empire over the dwaif^ and he became communi- 
cative on every conceivable topic, except that to 
lYl^ch Bryan desired to bring him. At any ap- 
proach to the subject of Hezekiak his little satel- 
lite looked round with an alarmea air, and depre- 
catiiigly changed the conversation: but Biyan 
was not so easily to be foiled. 

** Whom are you looking for ?" he demanded an- 
grily ; ^^ do you expect to see a ghost, or is it that 
black-browed ranter who has put the coward into 
a heart like yours? Cheer up, my jovial com- 
rade ; I can answer for it, Hezekiah is safe 
' enough in England ; and it's too good a place for 
him, bad as he and his friends have made it." 

. W hen the dreaded name was fairly out-spoken, 
and the owner of it not conjured up thereby, the 
dwarf took courage and another beaker of the 
tempting wine. 

"What knowest such as thou of the move- 
ments of our great preceptor?" he said scornfully. 
" Within the last lour and twenty hours^ I tell 
thee, he hath landed at that red-roofed Nmeveh, 
which is called Rotterdam, by those who fear not 
to use that swearing name. He is even now 
busy expounding to the big burgomaster saints 
that dwell therem. I have alres^y sought that 
man of two minds, Sir Janas, at Dort and Delft, 
'when I found them not at NineVeh. Do you 
know," continued the dwarf, who was beginning 
to speak thickly, and to swing about upon his 
chair, ^do you know, that if I did not deem too 
highly of the preceptor, I should almost guess 
he had an eye upon one of the Amalekitish wo- 
men for a wife.'' 

Bryan laughed scornfully, which seemed to 
rouse Rabshekah's spirit vehemently. 

"Ha! mockest thou? Verily, thou hast but 
little cause for such crackling of thorns, and she 
whom he shall wed shall have-far less. But he 
Cometh, he cometh at the first hour of the night, 
,and I must be at the appointed place, even by 
the Park bridge, to meet him. Keek, keek 1 I 
shou — ^Id like to se— ee him if he fou — ^nd me not." 

The poor little man laughed loudly at the idea 
of such a disappointment, and in his delight rolled 
off the chair, with a heavy bump upon the floor. 
He tried to rise, but the wine had done its fatal 
duty too effectually ; he lay there, almost uncon- 
scious of anything. 

It was now growing dark, and Bryan thought 
he could carry him out without observation in 
hb cloak. Accordingly, having paid' for the 
wine, and pointed out to the waiter the not unu- 
sual appearance of his comrade, he sallied forth 
with him, and deposited him softly on his own 
bed at our inn. There the poor dwarf slept 
soundly, and Bryan hastened to the bridge^ to ob- 
serve the efiect of his absence upon the Puritan's 
movements. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

O Lord ! mefbought ivhat pain it wai to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ; 
What lights of ngly deaths within mine eyes I 

Shakspcarb. 

" HoLLAHp, surely, is the wont place in the 



world for an adventure," said Bryan to himself 
as he strolled away to the dwarf's place of ap- 
pointment. "■ The country is fiat, the people are 
flat, the very beer is flat, and the only ^sh that is 
foolish enough to come to their shores are but 
flounders, and such like. Qh ! but I'm tired of 
them for a leveling Iqt — always drinking, and 
never drunk — always money-making, and never 
rich — always questioning, and never quarreling. 
Pm tired of tiiem and their country, and my 
blood's falling asleep in me for want of a 
rousing." • 

I may here observe, that in detailing his ad- 
ventures to me, Bryan always accompanied 
them with such reflections as had occurred to 
him during their achievement; also, that in mak- 
ing speeches to himself and in repeating them 
to me, he made use of Hibernian forms of ex- 
pression which he never allowed himself to use 
in English society. 

The night was dark, and still, and frosty, as he 
now proceeded to keep his appointment for his 
new friend Rabshekah. There were a few stars, 
but they could scarcely pierce the sluggish mists 
that crept along lazily over the low ground. It 
was only when some object presented itself be- 
tween the sky and him, that he could perceive 
its presence, and then it looked gigantic. The 
tall, dark gaole ends of the houses, and the spec- 
tral shadows of some solitary cypress trees, alone 
met his eyes in the deserted streets. 

As he passed on toward the Park, the chill and 
silence of the night began to affect his spirits 
strangely, and a vague, superstitious sort of fear 
to steal upon him. It was ^ guilty-looking 
place, he said, and he could just see the thick, 
icy waters glimmer without any light but their 
own scum of putrefaction. Those waters would 
scarcely let the cry of a man they were drbwn- 
ing be heard ; his voice would have been choked 
in their clammy vapors. 

" If it was. only the fun of the thing that I 
was bent upon," thought Bryan tohimself, " I'd 
just go back again, bad off as I am for diversion ; 
but who knows what villany that Hezekiah 
may be breeding ; and may be I'd come by the 
knowledge qf it if I went on — so here goes. I 
wonder what all the frogs can be doing with 
themselves these long winters." 

So he proceeded, endeavoring to divert his / 
thoughts with all sorts of imaginations likely to 
repel the horror that was hovering over him. 

At length he reached the appointed bridge. It 
was high and narrow, spanning a sluggish canal, 
together with the narrow tow-path by which 
the horses drew the treckshutes. Here Bryan 
placed himself for shelter against the low, but 
cutting wind that began to creep across the 
swampy park. While he leaned his head against 
the arch, ne could hear, or rather feel the sound 
of approaching footsteps, as they echoed on the 
frost-twund road ; yes, though as yet far off and 
cautious, he could perceive that they approached 
him. An indescribable nervous sensation stole 
over him ; he instinctively felt for his pistols in 
his belt, and their familiar touch reassured him. 
He groped about him to ascertain his position, 
and he found there was a niche left in the arch- 
way, in order to allow the driver room, as his 
horses passed by, on the narrow path by the 
canal. In this niche Bryan ensconced himself 
and soon afterward he heard that firm, heavy 
tread that could lielong but to Hezekiah Doom. 
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But the divine was not alone ; his companion 
stopped however at some distance from the 
bridge ; and Bryan soon heard that heavy tread 
above him; then at one side, and then at the 
other side of the bridge, which he looked under: 
but he saw no shadow there, for Brvan hacl 
withdrawn himself closely into his sneltering 
niche. The divine then folded his arms patiently, 
and stood like a statue close by the canal. In a 
few minutes his companion jomed him, and ex- 
^elaimed. in sulky, half-smothered tones : 

" Weil, what says the imp of darkness I will 
Van Beest receive us, and haa he found the old 
Judas?'' 

"The poor dwarf is not here," was the calm 
leply ; "I fear me the rude boors have injured 
him.'' 

"I tell thee what, John," returned the un- 
known, with angry impatience, " thou hast fooled 
me, not to say thyself, by trusting to this 
abortion of humamty. S' death,' man, couldst 
thou not have trusted me with thine errand ?" 

"I could 910^," coolly replied Hezekiah; 
"nor any living creature but this unhappy 
dwarf, who was sent unto my necessities at the 
moment I most needed him, and has never 
foiled me since." 

" Wherein is the imp better than a man en- 
dowed with reasonable faculties?" demanded the 
stranger. 

"&cause he hath not reasonable faculties," 
answered the divine, " or so few that they are 
the more easily controlled. I require fer the 
purposes unto which 1 am appointed, a blindly 
' unreasoning will, and where else could I find one 
in England? Moreover it is a mefcy to this 
creature to make him even an unconscious instru- 
ment of good. I once saved him from a cruel 
death, and he believes ever since that his fate in 
my hands ; that I have only to speak a word, 
and the human hounds will again be upon him to 
rend him limb from limb, or at least frighten 
him out of the little soul that their former cruelty 
has left. I make use of him day and night with- 
out pity ; for if lell to himseli^ he would soon 
&11 a victim to his vanity and his vices." 

" You have described a pleasant coadjutor," said 
■ his companion, in a still moodier voice. '^ I only 
hope the human hounds you speak of have caught 
and worried their game ere this ; why wait we 
now?" 

" Because he may yet be here, and it imports 
us much to know whether this Van Beest is to 
be relied upon. At his house we shall learn all 
that relates to the deputies, yet live apart without 
offense to them: if we enter the town unpre- 
pared, we shall have no excuse to dwell sepa- 
rately, and then they will rather be observers 
upon us, than we upon them. Secondly, I would 
know where this runagate dwelleth, for I would 
not seem ignorant, or have to ask my way." 

"John, John;" sternly said his companion, 
" thou shouldst either stick to thy pulpit where 
thy talent lies, or leave such twaddling altogether^ 
and turn thy strength to stout worldly work as I 
do : thou must give up either one world or the 
other: no man has head or heart enough for 
both, and, as we're sure of the present one — " 

"Would that I could; would that I could— 
give up the^business of the present world, with 
all its snares;" said Hezekiah sadly; "but a 
work is given unto me to do, and I may ndt go 
baek from it until it be accomplished. . I have 



woven a web that no hand but mine own can un- 
ravel. Yet I know how hard it is £6r me to 
strive against the crooked counsels of our rulers. 
I know that thou, Giles Hacker, wast given unto 
me as an associate, because thy fierce, relentless 
nature would not scruple to execute their will, 
even unto the death, upon our brethren the dep- 
uties--ay, or upon myself, if what they call ne- 
cessity required it." 

" It was thine own will that sent thee on this 
errand ;" replied the other evasively. " It wa« 
well known that these deputies were not men 
to be trusted with the cause, and thou didst 
offer, of thine own will, to observe and report- 
yea, to be a spy upon them. Now, thou art an 
able penman, no doubt, but hast too mUch of that 
other world in thee. Though thou art a match, 
I will say that for thee, for any living man in* 
argument or courage : but thou art no match for 
a hypocrite. This Rutherford can wind thee 
round his finger, once he gets you into the Book 
of Job. And then this daughter of Moab — she 
whom thou once didst boast to be a Miriam, a 
JaeL a Judith, a Deboribh — she hath fled from 
England with a rantipoUns Cavalier, and with 
large wealth; and still she dothidraw thee like a 
thread. Yea — ^thou wouldst not have it said} 
even in thine own heart, but it was only when 
her father was known to have fled thither, that 
thou didst feel a call to attend as chaplam on 
these deputies." 

Giles Hacker, as Hezekiah had called him. 
had uttered all this in the most bitter and scomAu 
tone ; it did not seem, however, to have -produced 
any irritating effect upon the accused, though the 
accuser had lashed himself into indignation by 
his own harangue. Hezekiah remained silent, 
and Hacker resumed more angrily : 

" Ay, curse thee and thy Jesuit plans 1 but for 
thy interference, I should have had this mission 
to myself, and made good profit of it, besides 
having the deputies under my thumb all their 
lives afterward. I, anpointed to be thine asso- 
ciate! saidst thou? Nay, but thou wast made 
miney when thou didst thrust thyself into this 
office for a woman's sake. Prove it ! write to 
the Committee and accuse me of all this ; and 
see whether men, who have struggled into 
power like them, can afford to dispense with the 
service of those who have helped them to do so, 
like me." 

The spirit of Hezekiah at length seemed 
roused: 

"Profane not," he exi^laimed between his 
teeth, "profane not the sacred cause of a people's 
faith and freedom by associating it with such 
vile traders in blood and guilt as thou art 
But thou hast weU said. I will write to the 
Committee and denounce thee; not for thine 
offenses here this night, nor for thy vain boasts 
and vainer menaces; but for thy black treach- 
ery in Waller's plot, when thou wast ready 
to open the gates of London to the plunder- 
ing malignants. Yes, I spared thee then, not 
because thou art of kin unto me ; but because I 
thought, with all thy sins, thy desperate courage 
and subtilty might yet serve the good cause. I ask 
pardon of Heaven for supposing its work was to 
be done by such hands as thine. But ere another 
week is flown, thou shalt be glad to hide thy 
face in the uttermost parts of the earth from the 
wrath of the mighty that goeth forth against 
thee." 
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This denunciation made the iarch of the bridge 
leecho again, before it spread out upon the dank 
ni^ht air, for the wind was now deadly still. The 
¥oice of Hezekiah had gathered strength as it 
proceeded, and Bryan held his breath to listen for 



the answer. It sounded — but was voiceless : a 



heavy stroke and a faint cry, and the crackling 
of the ice, with the plash of water, was all that 
Br^ran heard ; his feelings had been wrought up 
to intensity as the dialogue proceeded, and he 
would gladly have flung either or both of the 
•disputants into the water with his own hands ; 
but when one became the victim of the other, 
every feeling was merged in the mere impulse 
'Of humanity — and retribution too. He rushed 
from his hiding place,' and — relieved against the 
|Mde starlit sky-^he could see the dark shadow 
of a man bending over the water, with a heavy 
•stone that he had wrenched from the coping of 
the bridge, ready to strike down his enemy if he 
rose; for ail this was instantaneous; a^ so was 
Bryan's action, as with the stock of his pistol he 
struck the rufiian down ; down upon the yielding 
ice, which opened to receive, and seemed to Suck 
him in. A half-utterod oath escaped the villain 
as he fell, and was the last sign of life he ever 
gave. 

Bryan, meanwhile, threw himself upon his 
knees, and broke with his pistol the intervening 
tee wnere Hezekiah had fallen in ; then, holding 
hj the bank, he let himself down cautiously into 
the canal, and soon got hold of the still struggling 
body of the divine. T« drag him from the water, 
to lay him at full length upon the path and rub 
him vehemently, was the work of a minute, and 
it succeeded. Tne half-drowned man recovered 
by degrees, sufficiently to lean on Bryan's shoulder. 
At length he. was able to proceed slowly toward 
the town. 

" Mercy upon mercy, unworthy that I am !" 
were the firat words he uttered. He was soon 
bestowed at a small inn near ours, a surgeon was 
sent for to attend him, and Bryan speeded home 
to render an account of his adventures, and to 
change his own drenched garments. 

He found the .poor dwarf still sleeping heavily, 
80 he disturbed him not, but descended softly to 
my room. Hiiving first swallowed an ample cup 
of mulled sack, he drew two or three long breaths 
ftnd began his €toTy; lending to it wonderful 
effect hy his descnption and imitation of the 
* contending voices. 

My resolution was soon taken ; I determined 
to visit Hezekiah, to confess myself imormed of 
his schemes and determined to defeat them ; but 
first of all I endeavored to see Zillah, And to 
make her acquainted with all that had passed, 
except the allusions that had been made to her- 
self, which I could scarcely bear to think of, 
much less to repeat. 

She heard the relation with deep interest, and 
made no opposition to my intended search for 
Hezekiah. Sir Janus was absorbed in a game 
of chess with Phcebe, und took no notice of my 
presence. I hastened away with Br3ran to the 
tnn, where he had deposited Hezekiah, but the 
divine was gone. He had left no clew to trace 
him by; but a slip of paper was put into Bryan's 
hands by the innkeeper, and on it was written : 

^ I request my deliverer to meet me at thb 
same place to-morrow at nine o'clock." 

We returned home discomfited, and Bryan 
consoled himself by wakening little Rabshekah, 



and expressing his polite fears that he was 
late for his appointment. The bewildered dwarf 
slowly recovered his recollection, and the various 
expressions that chased each other over his 
miserable face would have been amusing, if they 
had not been almost deplorable. He sat up, and 
demanded what hour it was; and when informed, 
he sprang off the bed, flung himself up9n the 
floor, and groveled there wiSi all the symptoms 
of despair. 

Bryan was abs<^utely touched by his grief, and 
even endeavored to comfort him; he tried to 
raise him up, and that failing, he sat down on the 
rush-strewn floor beside him ; he offered him his 
can of wine ; the dwarf shrank from it with 
horror. Finally, as much to make an honorable 
retreat as in any hope of soothing sorrow, he 
took up his harp, and began to play one of his 
sweet mournful native melodies. Eabshekah 
became silent^ he gradually lifted his head and ' 
looked round m wonder ; then slowly raised his 
body from the ground, and sat up in a grotesque 
attitude of intense attention. 

Who is there that is proof to the delicate flat- 
tery of such unconscious admiration? Bryan 
was not, but continued to charm and soothe his 
poor little companion who had never been rav- 
ished by such sounds before. Music, for which- 
it appeared that he had a fine sensibility, was the 
undiscovered passage to his soul. H!e became 
mild, cheerful, and at length so touched, that he 
burst into tears, and clasped his misshapen hands 
in a sort &( tender transport 

*• So you like that?" observed Bryan to him, as 
he laid down his harp. 

" Oh jres, yes," exclaimed the dwarf passion- 
ately, *' It's what I want— have wanted all my 
life. Oh, 1 would follow you to the end of th«» 
world, to be able to talk to my deaf soul so loudiy 
and sweetly as you make that stringed vSice 
talk." 

And so you shall, my poor lad ;" said Bryan. 
" You shall leave that gloomy tyrant of yours, 
and And a crust and a lesson from me, as long as 
I have a sword to win the one, or a finger to 
teach the other. So now to your grace, and say 
your pr^ers, and creep into bed ; I believe, as 
my ijord says, that you've got a soul to be saved 
after all." 

The dwarf instinctively obeyed his new mas« 
ter, though, as soon as the spell of the music had * 
died away, he began to sob again as if his heart 
would break. JVlore than once, during the night, 
Brjran heard him rise softly to approach the door, 
as if to escape, but, at the slightest sound the 
poor creature crept back again, and resigned him- 
self to all the torment of unrest. Bryan at 
length roused himself^ and endeavored to persuade 
him that his precejator was angered beyond all 
bounds, and that his anger would probably be fa- 
tal, if he once again laid hands on his lost slave. 
The dwarf apparently succumbed to this argu- 
ment, and lay as still as death till morning. 



CHAPTER XLiy. 



Und hurre, hur>e, vorwarts ging'c 
Felt ein und aus, Berg ab und an. 
Stets ritten Reiter reclfts uod linUi 
Zu beidea Seiten nebon an. 
Auf sprang ein weifTer Hirsch yob feme 
Mit fechszebn zachtigen Gehdrne. 

While Bryan had been converting the dwarf 
firam his sbirow, if not from his allegiance, I ie« 
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ceived another visit from Bflntinck.- He came 
to tell me, that at ^ supper, the fPrince of Orange 
had expressed his intention of huntine on the 
morrow at ^' the Bosch," and had ordered him to 
offer me a horse, if I felt inclined to join the 
sport. Hunting had always been my passion, 
and I could hot now deny myself an indulgence, 
to which I had been long a stranger. Besides, 
the information I had just received threatened no 
immediate consequences, and the Prince of Orange 
was to return to dinner at one o'clock. I there- 
fore had gladly accepted the invitation, and in 
the early morning found myself once more well 
mounted, and in company with hounds. The 
huge brass horns and quaint costume of the hunts- 
men, the novel appearance of the huge round- 
about horses, their elaborate caparisons, and the 
sober carriage of the huge phlegmatic hounds 
amused me not a little. 

We rode on through the forest at a leisurely 
trot ; the huntsmen first, the hounds following ; 
and then the sportsmen, perhaps twenty in num- 
ber, and apparently in the order of their rank. 
I was marshalled to my place by a civil officer, 
who added that, as a stranger, I might not be 
aware, that even when the game was on foot, I 
was to preserve the place in the procession, now 
appointed to me. 

After we had proceeded nearly two miles, the 
Prince of Orarige, accompanied by Bentinck, over- 
took us at a gallop; when taking up the £rst 
place after the hounds, he adapted Mmself to the 
pace at which we had been moving. Bentinck 
looked round, and when he espied me, was de- 
sired by the Prince to present me. 
N His Highness received me very graciotisly, 
and, of course, impressed me the more favor- 
ably. But his manner and appearance were 
such as to command deep interest, and inspire 
respect, universally. He was then in his sixty- 
third year, but upright and animated, as if he had 
been half a century younger. That animation 
was exhibited only in his eyes, however, and in 
his energetic carriage : his features were in gene- 
ral as impassive as marble : he looked like one 
who had lived surrounded by enemies all his life : 
his very smile was well regulated, though un- 
disguised 'j and I do not believe that the sheathing 
of a dagger in his breast would have made him 
^ change countenance. He was a gallant warrior, 
' a profound statesman, and an honest patriot; he 
had not i^sed through life under the great trials 
involved in these high names, altogether without 
scathe ; (who could have done so in his place ?) 
. but his very faults had a certain stem noUeness. 
In a word, among the various parties that then di- 
vided Holland, he stood on a high station, apart: 
loved by many ; respected or feared by all ; ana 
this entirely by the power of ^ his own command- 
ins mind and superior nature. 

His questions upon the state of England were 
searching, but straightforward; they seemed to 
give with them, as much new light as they 
sought : at first they took in a wide circle of 
facts, then narrowing, explored my personal 
. opinions, and, finally, my very hopes of our 
cause. It seemed to be just at the right time, 
when we reached th§ covert. 

Here a noble stag of sixteen points had been 
marked down by the yeoman prickers; and a 
brief arrangement for the assault was made, in 
order to compel our game to take toward the 
open country. It waft a moment of considerable 



t; even the Dutch sportsmen looked 
d the Prince's eyes literally shone, as 



excitement ; 
roused, and 

with a warrior's air and' brief command hd 
assigned us our stations. We were on the skirts 
of a small covert of shrubs and rushes, through 
which towered up a group of tall dark firs against 
a gloomy sky. The perfect stillness tfiat pre- 
vailed was the more striking, from the suppressed 
excitement that only waited a si^.to burst forth 
into tumultuous sound and motion. The very 
horses panted with expectation, and the well- 
trained hounds seemed sdmost in the act to spring, 
while crouching imder the restraining whip. 

At length our line was formed, extending in 
the shape of a crescent on either side, so as to 
leave but one direction open to the chase ^ then, 
at a signal, the advanced horsemen halted^ and at 
the same mom.ent a ehasieur. on foot — armed with 
a bear-spear, and attended oy two smsdl beagles 
— bounded lightly forward into the covert. As 
the bes/^s dashed eagerly through the bushes, 
now here, now there^ our Ibspense became more 
acute ; the horses cease^ to paw the ground, aad 
gazed as eagerly as we did on the, apparently 
empty space; while the grim hounds, though 
striving to be mute, gave forth an occasional note 
of fierce impatience. Still here, and there, 
bounded the little beagles; while the chasseur, 
with cautious steps and anxious eyes, endeavored 
to detect his gallant game. 

Hark ! a quick sharp cry, and the beagles dart 
forward simultaneously toward some invisible 
object; they hovnd over a fallen tree, and are 
lost to sight ; but at the same moment up starts 
a magnificent stag, grandly developed in all his 
perfect symmetry against the lower sky: one 
i moment he tosses his antlered head with proud 
indignation, as he espies his diminutive assailants; 
but the next^ his large, dark eye beholds the 
hunters' formidable ariay,. and he starts back ; he 
recovers himself again — he gazes courageously 
all round him^ and when he has resolved upon his 
course, he bounds away, lightly and airily, as if 
he could defy any earthly speed, except his own. 

Then a dozen brass bugles sounded cheerily, 
and yet were drowned in the fierce voices of the 
hounds, as they dashed away after their flying 
victim. On, and away, through tangled covert 
and swampy meadow, and over wide stagnant 
ditches, did we sweep — ^but still in order — ^the 
Prince aheady riding fearlessly: and soon we 
turned to the left, and emerged from field and . 
forest on the Xhrnes^ the long line of sand-hills 
that sepafdtes the Low Countries from the sea^ 
Then, far away before us, we could see the noble 
form of the stag ; but there were then few of ua 
to see him — some half-dozen, perhaps, besides the 
master of the hunt. Some had palled up at the 
wide ditches, some had fallen into them, and lay 
floundering still in the icy water ; others were 
unable to get their horses on through the heavy 
sands, and gradually almost all had failed ; still, on 
we went, who could. 

A grove of willows now rose upon our view, 
and thither the stag, struggled, evidently with 
failing heart and foot ; he now moved close along 
the ground over which he first had seemed to soar; 
his bfight red skin was blackened with sweat, 
and his wide-spread antlers rested almost on his 
neck; and now he has reached his shelter, and is 
lost to our view. But the hounds sweep on un- 
weariedly ; they never raise their heads, or trust 
themselves to look upon their game, but with 
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BOBes dose to tbe ground^ they wsoxa along— -not 
^wildly fast, but inevitable ; now they, too, disap- 
pear among the willows, and their cry grows 
louder and more angry. The stag is at bay 
within ; we leap from our horses, and rush into 
the covert with our hunting-knives. 

There we found our gallant quanry, with his 
hack, protected by two old trees; hi^ branching 
antlers making wide sweeps all round him, and 
the fire of despair gleaming in his eyes,, though 
tears were dropping from them, large and fast. 
The storm had now burst over his heacL and the 
■wind roared among the trees in wild harmony 
with the howling of the hounds. Close behind the 
grove, one of the great canals \(^as emptying its 
surcharged waters into the sea. and joined its up- 
roar to all the ominous tumult that gathered round 
our doomed victim, and then we burst upon his 
vie'W; he saw his danger, and met it bravely: 
gathering up all his remaining strength, he made 
one vast leap, clearing the circling hounds, and 
sprang into the foaming waters just as they 
mingled with the sea. 

••'I would not have lost that cieature for a 
thousand pieces.'' exclaimed the Prince, as he 
coolly replaced nis knife to its sheath,' and pre- 
pared to return home. But my island blood was 
up, and had been chafed by the restriction that 
had hitherto obliged me to remain behind. 

^ He's not lost yet 1" I exclaimed, and I flung 
off my doublet, and plunged into the torrent with 
my knife between my teeth. I was soon borne 
into the tide-way where the stag was struggling 
against the rising waves ; he struck out bravely. 
but the breakers embarrassed his breathing ana 
kept him almost motionless as I approached him. 
To me, the sea was a familiar element, and I al- 
most reproached myself with my advantage, un- 
til the stag turned to bay and endeavored to im- 
pale me on his brow-antlers ; I met it with my 
left hand, and though I was driven backward by 
the finrce of his stroke, I emerged upon the next 
wave uninjured. 

Not so my gallant enemy, however; I had 
Bsed my knife with effect, and he now turned on 
his side, and bubbled out his last breath among 
the breakers. I then dragged him easily ashore, 
and when I had done so, and received compli- 
ments and congratulations on my feat, I was al- 
most ashamed of it : I could have wished my- 
self far awavj and my victim once more roaming 
free among ms native forests. 

I have dwelt upon this hunting adventure 
k>nger than I should have done, but that I shrink 
from what succeeds. 

We turned toward the Hagae and rode slowly 
home: our wearied horses had never known 
such a day's work before, as Bentinck privately 
confessed to me, though he affected to treat the 
tJEaas as a thing of course, for so the Prince was 
accustomed to treat everything. We soon met 
some of his attendants on comparfitively fresh 
horses. The Prince mounted and rode rapidly 
away, leaving Bentinck and me to follow him as 
we might, more leisurely. 

" In an hour hence,'' said my conipanioo, as he 
heard the far-off town ck>ck striking eleven, 
^that man will be seated in the town-hall, 
amongst our grave and bearded 'high-mighti- 
nesses;' giving audience to your teM ambas- 
sadors without the slightest token, or the least 
thought of our morning's work. — ^But lol who 



comes here ? he rides not like one of our staid 
people, yet he seen^ to seek me." 

Plashing along through wet and mire as he 
galloped ^riously, a horseman .approached us. 
As he neared us, I saw that it was Bry^n, and 
my heart sank within me. I hastened on my 
horse to meet him, and I heard him shout, as he 
came within hearing: "They are gone — ^they 
are gone 1" 

A few words explained all. He had gone at 
nine o'clock to the appointed place. He had 
waited impatiently, and began to fear that Heze- 
kiah was too ill to come. '^ But then," he con^ 
tinned, "I knew he wasn't the sort of man to 
be ill, and I began to suspect something else. I 
hastened back to the inn, and just as I entered the . 
town I was seized by a guard of soldiers ; they 
dragged me away to a iilSiy guard-room, and all 
that I could make out was, that I was suspected 
of having drowned a man the night before in the 
canal. I then saw clearly I had been betrayed. 
I could have eaten my heart. I was near knock- 
ing my stupid head against the wall in revenge 
upon it ; but first I thought I'd try the bars of 
my dungeon. 

"^ These easy-going fellows,' thought I, *are 
not accustomed to an Irish prisoner;. The poor 
creatures they hav* in limbo wouldn't give 
themselves the trouble-, to escape, if they couIU ! 
Welly the bars were a little tough, but they were 
very old, and with the leg of a stool, I contrived to 
force them wide enough to squeeze through. In a 
minute I. was out on the top^of a low roof; in another 
minute, I dropped down, into a back lane, and ran 
for the life of me to the inn ; I tore up stairs and 
into the little parlor — ah ! there was only a shred 
or two of threafls and things, and bits of packing 
on the floor, and the ladies' room was wide open h 
I raced up stairs to look for Kabshekah; the 
Leprechaun was sitting on the stove, smoking 
my pipe, and looking so contented, that I was 
near strangling him just to comfort myself. Bat 
he was very pale, and so glad to see me^ I 
couldn't lay hands on him. • 

" * He's been here — ^he's been here ' he cried, 
'and I can tell thee all about it. Ohl but the 
preceptor's a wonderful man, and what a loss it 
is to be parted from him! Well, thou hadst 
scarce turned the corner when I felt the room 
creep, and I .kne\^ that the preceptor was withiii 
the walls, and I stole out, and hid myself in the 
closet behind the fagots; and I heard him say 
to Sir Janus that he was astonished at his running 
away like a guilty man, when the Parliament 
was reakdy to receive him with open arms, and to 
accept a loan upon his own terms, and to make a 
Lord of him, and to take off the sequestration ; ^ 
" for," said he, " thou hast not a rood of land at 
this moment to call thine own. But the Parlia- 
ment is merciful, and if thou returnest with me 
incontinently, they will make thee a great man. 
Lo ! the horses are at the door ; in two hours' 
time we shall be at Rotterdam, where a fast- 
sailing gailiot waits to take me^ on pressing busi- 
ness, down the river and across the cluuinel. 
Choose ! be an exile for life, or an English noble. 
Care not for thy wealth; the good goldsmith 
hath his heart in our business, and he waits be- 
low to receive thy orders, and to furnish thee 
with security that might satisfy an Emperor. 
Lo I here he is.' 

^ Then Sir jTanus was bewildered f and, in 
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Hm^ he sbonted to the kdies to get reedy on 

the moment ; and they strove and prayed for a 
little time, but it was all in vain ; and in a quar- 
ter of an hour, they and their serving-womair 
were bundled off in a coach with six horses, that 
. went as nothing in Holland ever went before or 
since except when I took a horse I found stand- 
ing at a spirit-shop, and rode off to tell you this ; 
bM now, they'll be for hanging me for the horse- 
stealing, as soon as they've chopped my heed off 
for the drowning business.'' 

Astonished as I was at this new turn of «fiait8, 
I thought it better to tell the ^ood-naturad B«a- 
tinck everything. He immediately entered into 
my feelings; but confessed that there might be 
very great difficulties in obtaining mercy for 
Bryan, since there was no witness to refute the 
«uxusatibn and the testimony of the drowned 
•corpse. 

"The Puritan faction," he said, **is here so 
strong, that they will pursue this matter vindic- 
tively; and we cannot-^nay, we dare not, op- 
pose them. Here, good fellow, take my horse, 
«nd ride for your life to Rotterdam. At the turn 
of the tide there are always boats dropping down 
the river ; let the hon^ loose in the Hoeg Straat, 
'and get away with you on board the first craft 
you meet. ' At Brielle there are many English 
(it Whs once your own town) , and you will be 
arfe. There you can wait for our fnend, who, I 
bresume, will not be long after you. And here, 
lad, take this trifle from a brother soldier ; you'll 
want it amongst our sailors, and you'll yet repay 
me with interest, I doubt not." 

Bryan was on the generous Dutchman's horse 
in a moment, but he put aside the proffered purse. 

^ Ten thousand thanks to you ; and I'd take it 
•as freely as your kind heart oflfevs it, if I wanted 
4t: but I need it not. The devil himself s not 
all black, and this kidnapping villain left with 
the inn-keeper a bag of gold, by way of reward, 
I suppose, to pay for my i^^ake after I was 
hanged for him. I intended to have given it 
back ; but now-»-oh ! let me first catch him !" 

And he was off. I watched him anxiously, as, 
«t a turn of the road that lay nearest to the town, 
he pulled up his horse. I feared he had been 
beset, but was relieved when I saw the dwarf 
rush out of a thicket to him. In a minute. Bryan 
had swung him up before him on his saddle, and 
lie was soon out of sight. 

Bentinck and I pressed on to my inn; we 
passed the prison where sentries were marching 
backward and liorwarcl, keeping strict watch on 
their imaginary prisoner ; we reached our desti- 
nation, flew up Eltairs past the sleepy-looking ser- 
vant, and into the room that I had left so happily 
tenanted the night before. How strangely al- 
tered it looked now ! and that door, that seemed 
to me to inclose, as in a sacred Murine, the form ; 
of one who gave light and blessing to all round 
her — ^that door was flung widely apart, and Zil- 
<ah's chamber was open to the profane world ! I 
looked round in silent and almost stupefied grief. 

Bentinck at length said to me : 

" Of course you want to follow them ; you 
may find them at Brielle, where our pilots al- 
ways make delay. In ten minutes you shall 
have a horse that will satisfy you: give him, 
And use my name, to one Jan Gueldens, at the 
comer house of the Hoeg Straat; he will do «11 
you bid him I Farewell ! I hope in happier times 
that we may meet." 



I felt deeply tooched Ibr thU stni«ei^ c1uv«|i 
roos kindness, but I could only offer nan huniM 
thanks as I accepted it By the time his hooij 
arrived, I had settled my tew afliure, and aem 
Bryan's harp to Bentinck to take cue of lor iMJ 
I soon found the fiat fields and waters reoediflfl 
past me, and then the tall spires of Delft ; aM 
soon aflersone o'clock, I was cantering oT<er ^ij 
rough pavement into Rotterdam. i 



CHAPTER XLV. , 

The caitiff mob, 
All threatening death ; all in strange manner mored ; 
Sterne was their looke ; like wild amazed steers. 
Staring with angry eyes, and itiff, upstanding eare*. 

SrsicsKK. 

As I approached the town, I had heaid tbt 
roar of an angry mob ; a fearful sound, not to be 
mistaken or forgotten by those who have oooe 
heard the dissonant and jarring uproar of the 
human storm. I became still more anxious for 
Bryan, and for one who was yet dearer to me : I 
knew by reputation, the fierce and imgovemable 
charaeter of the Dutch people, when once rouaed; 
I hastened forward and found the streets deserted, 
the windows barred and the uproar becoming 
louder at every nooment ; then, suddenly, it died 
awa^. With some difficulty I discovered the 
appointed house and procured a reception for my 
horse, but Jan Guelders was out, and his house* 
hold «orely affrighted at his absencew 

I could not restrain ray impatience, and was 
about to sally forth in the direction of the late 
tumuit. when Jan entered hastily j he was deadly 
pale ; ne passed me without notice^ and flinging ^ 
himself into a chair by the kitchen nre, he looked 
round as if he wanted something. His wife 
quickly and without even speaking, poured out a 
laife glassfiil of some dear liquor from a certain 
iar, and then stood with folded arms, waiting to 
hear his news. I was less jxitient. I announced 
myself in English as Bentinck's firi^id, and as 
one extremely pressed by anxiety and haste. 
The Dutchman only waved his hand, and applied 
himself once more to the glass, which now be* 
gan to restore color to his white cheeks. 

At length he spoke, prefacing his speech by a 
number of exclamations and souncUng oaths: 
when at length his story came, it was addressed 
partly in Dutch to his fmu, and partly in Endidi 
to me, so I shall only detail the substance of his 
communication. 

About half an hour before, he had been stand- 
ing at his window, when he saw Bryan, with 
the dwar^ ride by at speed on a white horse, 
which he recognized as Bentinck's |Mx>perty. He 
snatched up ms hat hastily and followed. He 
saw him dismount near tiie quays and turn the 
animal loose, so he was persuaded he was fleeing 
from justice : therefore as a good citizen, he was 
about to raise a cry of thief upon him, when his 
attention was, arrested by a mob upon the quaya 
that had gathered round a galliot. On board of 
her were an old man and two young ladies^ 
dressed in black, just embarked. The latter were 
both weejHBg, and a report ran through the crowd 
that a priest was conveying them off to be made 
nuns. The supposed i^riest was a tnmn af aa 
awfVil and commanding presence, who stood upon 
the gangway— Hinarmed, out by force of eloquence 
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J the aagfy, excitad p0ople» He apoke 
lanflniage of the country iluentiy, and aireadv 
i gathelid round him some defenders ; but still 
ladies wept ; and the boatmen did not dare 
ast loose from the quay, for some of the peo- 
were armed and threatened to fire on them if 
>y stirred. And all this time the uproar in- 
Mised, . for those who were further from the 
ressel shouted furiously against the preacher^ and 
It length the terrible cry ^* sorcerer," began to be 
beard, and that word made the people still more 
irild, for witchcraft is held in great h6rror here. 
But some friends of the accused now came to his 
iBistance% and declared that he was a godly man 
firona Kngland ; and to prove it, they invited him 
lo coiae ashore which he did, right boldly, into 
the middle of the mob 

Just then appeared at the dyke, the Toung 
man. Bryan, with a most misshapen dwar^ who 
fltooa alone) while his companion ran to the wa- 
ter's edge to hire a boat. When the preacher 
saw this dwarf, he seemed to forget all else, and 
indeed the mob had subsided from anger into 
shamed silence. 

'^ Ha ! thou unhappy one^" he cried in a voice 
ef thunder, to the trembling dwarf, '^ come hither 
instaatly, before it be too late." 

At the same moment, the young man looked up 
fram his boat and beckoned kindly, but as hastily, 
to the poor little creature to follow him. The 
dwarf paused, as it - seemed, in painful doubt : 
then yielding to the stronger imnulse, he put his 
hands before his face and rushed blindly toward 
the preacher. 

"• A sorcerer— a sorcerer !" now burst in fear- 
ful yells from the mob, ^^see, his familiar 
eomes I" 

The preacher saw the dwarfs danger, and 
Uttode forward to save him, but it was too late ; 
the mob had turned upon the hapless creature, 
who recoiled in terror and iied wildly along the 
streets, pursued by the ravening people. Then 
lose the terrible street-cry, ^^ tear him to pieces, 
tear him, tear him 1" and the sound was echoed 
from a thousand mouths. The poor dwarf sped 
OB, holding up his hands imploringly where there 
was none to save, and uttering fearful screams, 
but they were suddenly hushed ; the mob, headed 
by a few half^starved, half-drunken, howling 
beldames, had overtaken their prey, and all was 
over, except the tustling, deadened sounds of 
people struggling and straining amongst them- 
selves. The preacher, meanwhile, finding it im- 
possible to penetrate the crowd, after desperate 
efforts to do sO) had paused when the cnes of 
pursuit had ceased, in a moment, perceiving 
that he was too late, he returned with hasty 
strides toward the vessel, and with his own 
hand casting off the hawser, he sprang on board. 
When the people looked back for him he was 
^qae ; the rapid tide and a fiur wind were speed- 
ins him away. 

Meanwhile the mob continued dense in one 
spot, where a score of people were struggling to- 
gether, as if engaged in some work on which 
their lives depended; but a youns man came 
b(HUiding forward — ^in and through them,— and at 
length over their shoulders, until he reached the 
assassins; then diving among them, he flung 
aside the fiercest of them from their bloody work 
with resistless energy. A mob is wondrously 
fickle and easily affected : instead of rushing in 
upon their new victim as the spectators expected, 



they recoiled from arqnnd him and shrank back 
from his passionate and despairing denunciations 
of their barbarity. He raised the mangled re- 
mains of the poor dwarf in his arms; they were 
scarcely recognizable. The cheeks were rent in 
Xwoy and one was torn off the bone ; — ^the scalp 
was bare — ^but why should I go on? Scarcely 
humui had the poor creature been before — but 
now, he looked like some maneled carcas from 
a butcher's stall that had been dragged by wild 
dogs through the mire ! 

^^ Fiends I— accursed fiends I" exclaimed Brjran, 
pressing the torn human fragments to his heart; 
" see what ye have done ! and whilst ye have 
wreaked all tfje malice of hell upon this innocent 
child, ye have let yon villain escape." 

The people turned round, and then it was that 
they saw the galliot loose, and sailing rapidly 
away. Their mood was cnanged, they shrunk 
asunder as rapidly as they had gathered, and 
Bryan was leu to cany off his miserable prize 
without resistance. -He placed the corpse on 
board his boat, greatly agamst the sailors' wishes, 
and shoved off into the stream. There, he made 
fast to the cable of a ship ;-r^*and he now Ues,'' 
concluded the Butchman, ^'as if waiting for some 
one. He may have stolen that horse ; he mau 
be a runaway malefactor — ^but by all that's good, 
I'd rather cut off my right hand than put it out 
to stop him — for he's a brave youth — a brave 
youth," and the burgomaster drew his hand 
hastily across h^s eyes. 

A few words served to explain my business, 
which was the less, as I now knew that Bryan 
was waiting for me. Jan, however, accom- 
panied me to the water's edge, and there I had to 
wait but a minute for Bryant boat ; the next, we' 
were away, and speeding down the river. 

I did not see the poor dwarf's remains ; Bryan 
had shrouded them in a spare sail, with a heavy 
piece of ballast. He proposed to sink them in 
the first calm, deep spot we came to; we accord- 
ingly hove to, at a convenient place, and commit- 
ted the poor relics to the deep. \ 

As the muddy waters closed over them and 
bubbled up, Br^an appeared quite affected, and 
remained some time after in silence, which I did 
not care to interrupt. At last, with a deep sigh) 
he seemed to cast the sorrow from his mind, as 
he had cast the cause of it from the boat's side : 
and turning round, he saluted me aa if we had 
only just met. 

I told him I had heard the story of his late 
adventures. ^^ A sad business !" he said thought- 
fully, " but now the horror of his ending is over, 
it's well for him. Poor creature I what was life 
to him but a scorn and a pain." 

We were now movifig swiftly over the muddy 
Maaa, between wiUow->tufted banks of slime; 
the very sky was mud-color, even the boatmen 
looked dingy ; and there was as little of external 
hope or promise in our circumstances as could be 
well imagined. I determined, immediately on 
reaching Brielle, or overtaking the galliot, to 
obtain an interview with Zillah, whether by 
force or otherwise ; and then to proceed to Wey- 
mouth, in order to rejoin the King's forces as 
soon as possible at Oxford. 

We had one small sail set— our only one, — ^for 
the other had gone down with Rabsnekah and 
we pulled by turns at the oar; but still our light 
craft could not overtake the galliot. ^ Owing to 
the low grounds, and the winding of the river, 
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we could sometimefl see. her topails across a 
tongue of muddy land, apparently quite close: 
but as soon as the river opened, she was several 
miles away, and so she was when night fell 
over us. 

It was near seven o'clock when we made the 
* lights of Brielle, and ran into its crowded harbor. 
There we searched eagerly for the ealliot, but 
she was gone. We made out her puot, whom 
ahe had kyed-to merely to put ashore ; and he 
informed us that the dark man, who seemed to 
govern all things, compelled the crew to put out 
straight to sea. 

I now found myself separated from Zillah by 
a distance that appeared to have nq limit but that 
of the war. I still longed, however, to find my- 
self on the same land that she trod with that 
. stately step of hers. I had some . consolation, 
stranpe to say, in the knowledge of her sorrow , 
and imagined that the outrage committed by 
Hezekiah upon her freedom and her will must 
estrange forever her proud heart from him, and 
all that related to mm. I knew, too, that in 
London, as it then appeared, she would find de- 
mocracy triumphant in manners as well as in 
• politics ; and" I hoped, from what I had heard of 
the populace, that her views would be changed 
still more in regard to their fitness for supreme 
legislation.* 

I pitied poor Phoebe, however, with unmiti- 
gated pity, and I feared for her too, under such a 
l^ardianship as that she was about to expe- 
rience. 

We found it was too late to seek a vessel that 
night. Every Dutchman at the Brielle was then 
asleep or drunk, so we betook ourselves to our 
rest, and slept as best we might. The next 
morning we were astir at davbreak, and soon 
found a handy fishing-smack, tnat was ready to 
put to sea as soon as she could shake her sails 
out. 

I omit the details of our voyage and our adven- 
tures, afterward, on our road to Oxford. There, 
we found great changes impending, but no more 
prospect of a termination to the war than the 
former year had opened with. The Scots were 
about to enter England on the North, in order to 
combine with the Parliamentary forces under 
Fairfax ; but then a stout reinforcement of troops, 
recalled from Ireland, nearly counterbalanced the 
new danger. A parliament of sixty peers and 
three hundred commons had assembled in Christ- 
church, and voted one hundred thousand pounds, 
which was nearly raised. Thejr had also re- 
ceived the Dutch Ambassadors with great form : 
but soon after our arrival, the latter had retired 
with precipitation, for which I was able, in some 
manner, to account to Sir Edward Hyde. The 
Queen was preparing to retire to Exeter, through 
fear of Essex; Prince Rupert was away at 
Shrewsbury ; York and Lathom House were be 
sieged and praying daily for his assistance. 

Such was the state of afiairs when we found 
ourselves welcomed heartily at the head-quarters 
of the King. I could no longer afford to refuse a 
command, which I instantly obtained, and set 
out with some reinforcements for the Prince. 
Bryan accompanied me, havin|; been made, at 
my request, the captain of my troop. 

I will not detail the campaign that followed ; 

* We may judge of the Cavalier's impression of 
London at this time, from the description given by 
Crelyn iu his JUaffioirt. London, I8i0, p. 149. 



we lelievej Newark and Lathom House ani 
took Bolton by storm. Soon afterward, Piinoe 
Rupert received imperative orders to relieve 
York and attack the Scotch at all risks. On the 
30th June, we lay at Enaresborough, where we 
were joined by Goring and a strong division of 
horse. On the first of July, we relieved York, 
and on the second, fought the fierce and fatal 
battle of Marston Moor. 

Thenceforth^ all was a series of misfortunes^ 
errors and defeats. Once more we found our- 
selves at Newbury (in October) , and there left 
behind us, in the ground, the best part of the 
bravest blood still remaining in our army. In 
November, we once again entered Oxford for 
winter quarters, and found time to rest. {Be 
ended the year 1644. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

■ < 
Our g^ysMv and our gilt are all besmirched 
With rainy marching in the jNunful field ; 
There's not a piece of feather in oar host, 
And time hath sworn na into slovenrj. 

Shakspeare. 

The time that I have passed over so lightly I 
need not say, was full of incident and adventure; 
but in autobio^phy the interests ef nations 
shrink into insigmficance when compared with 
the struggles and experiences of our own hearts. 
During all this time, I tbught as best I could. I 
suffered some privation, much sorrow, and not a 
few wounds; but when it was all over, and the 
cause that I served proved to be exactly wheie 
it was before, everything was forgotten like a 
dream. 

I had not seen or heard from Zillah all that 
time. Monotony can steal over and blight with 
weariness our most energetic physical efforts, un- 
less the mind enters into them, and varies them 
with its own infinite vicissitudes. The sudden 
summons "to boot and saddle;" the. shrilly 
trumpet's midnight call to danger or to death; 
the mustering squadron's eager tramp ; all these 
once set my pulses bounding, and embarrassed 
my' movements by the haste in which I buckled 
on my sword, and sprang into my saddle. Now, 
a sound, uninterrupted sleep was become a lux- 
ury; a trumpet, a troublesome noise; a battle- 
field, a pest; a charge itself but an unpleasant 
excitement. Nothing ever came of aught we 
did: we had seen our best and bravest friends 
swept from beside us; our trustiest soldieiy 
struck down, or cloven by shot or steel; our 
very spirit wasted, and-*-^ in vain ! There 
seemed to be some spell upon us that we could 
not shake off--some approaching doom that we 
might not shun. 

And then, when the strife wtth the enemy 
was ended, and, retired again within the walls of 
Oxford, we sought repose and recreation ; then, 
we found so many mean bickerings,* jealousies, 
and intrigues, that most of us wished for another 
campaign, if t'were only to change the strife of 
tongues for that less cruel weapon — the sword. 

Honors were distributed, however, even among 
some of those who deserved them. Brvan had 
received his long sought-for and welf-e|aned 
knighthood, and now rode in Prince Rupert's 
regiment as Sir Bryan O'Connor. Prmce Ru- 
pert had bees made Generalissimo, and even I 
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had been ofifer^ an honor which I had de- 
clined. 

I must not here omit a characteristic conversa- 
ti<m that passed between the King and Sir Bryao 
previous to the knighthood. » His Maiest)r seemed 
desirous to impress on the Irishman's mind, that 
it was as a favor to Prince Rupert that he knighted - 
him — an Irish adventurer. Bryan was equally 
anxious to maintain that the honor was his due. 
As he had the weakness (if such it be) to claim 
loyal descent, he had, at least, the good sense to 
maintain his claim with unswerving pertina- 
city: 

" May it please your Majesty," said he, " had I 
but means of access to the palace which we 
have all done our best endeavors to restore to 
our King — I could prove that I have a right to 
daim knighthood from your royal hand, had I 
never struck a harder stroke for it than that 
which I trust your Majesty is about to lay upon 
my shoulder. I have read in learned books, that 
when Richard II. of England would have 
knighted my ancestor, the O'Connor of Con- 
naught, my ancestor declined ,' having been re- 
ceived already into the order of the Red Branch, 
which dates from before the first year of Grace.''* 
"Indeed," replied the King, kindly; "I be- 
lieve, not only from your wordis, but from your 
deeds, that you are a gentleman." 

'^ I trust I am, Sire," Bryan rejoined proudly; 
" and in that title is comprised every title of no- 
bility, as her Majesty's illustrious father has 
well taught." t 

Without further parley, the King silenced his 
brave follower, by administering the required 
accolade^ and Bryan rose up as gentle, and true, 
and brave a knight as ever bore a banner. . . 

For my own part, 'I served on through the 
campaign without a thought, but that of doing 
my duty to tha uttermost, and setting myseU' 
against the increasing vices of the camp, by all 
the example that I could show. My only hope 
was to wear <mt the apparent malice of Ibrtune 
with honor ; and to make sure that, in bowing 
lowly and reverently t9 Providence, I was not 
imconsciously stoopmg to a servile sense of 
fatality. 

Nor was my experience^ altogether unenlight- 
ened by some pleasanter vicissitudes. When we 
relieved Newark, for instance, I had the gratifi- 
cation of finding my good steed, Satan, in high 
beauty and condition; and on our advance to 
Twk, I once more rode side by side with Harry 
Hotspur. He only alluded to his accession of the 
Beaumanoir estates once, and then with an ami- 
ably awkward manner. 

^ It would seem ridiculous," said he, " to crush 
a rascally legal auibble^ as we now stand, when 
the Parliament has seized upon your right and 
m^ wrong together. But as soon as ever our 
King has his own again, and my signature is 
able to refute a lie, this rascal deed shtdl bum or 
dm\irn." 

I thanked my cousin for his generous intention, 
but told him that as he had brothers and might 

* Our young Cavaiier had probably been studying 
Froissart, who bears him out in this assertion. He 
adds, that this hospiUl attached to this order of knight- 
hood was called '' The House of the Sorrowful Sol- 
dier." It is difficult to believe that the Me fictions of 
Ireland's early glories were all lies. 

t Henry IV., of France and Navarre, used to say : 
*' La qottlite de gentilhomme est la plus beaa titre que 
nous possedocs." 



have children he had no right to exercise his 
generosity. He shook his head impatiently, and 
changed the subject of discourse. . . . 

The Treaty of Uxbridge was now attempted, 
and gave our garrison at Oxford both amusement 
and comparative freedom. I had little expecta* ^ 
tion of its success from the first, and therefore 
the more eagerly availed myself of its brief inter- 
val to procure a pass to London. My supposed 
complicity in Waller's plot was now forgotten ; 
and as Essex alone was to be consulted in the 
matter, I obtained his order without, difiiculty for 
mjrself and Bryan. 

It was on a fine afternoon in spring, toward thie 
end of the year 1644,* that we found ourselves 
entering London by the Reading road.f We 
stopped at the first house of entertainment, in 
order to leam the news and to procure some 
refreshment. It was the Piccadilly which I had 
visited, when a boy, under far different circum- 
stances. It was then frequented by the gayest, 
as well as the most influential men about the 
court; and there I had seen Hyde in familiar 
conversation with Essex, while Digby was 
apparently amusing himself at bowls with Lord 
Holland. It was now very differently occupied : 
the bowling-green was neglected and the bowls 
half-buried in the long grass ; the benches were 
filled with dark, somber-lookinff men, smoking 
solemnly and drinking seriously ; while from ' 
time to time one of them would make some 
formal remark, and elicit a few ?iems or hums by ' 
way of comment or approval. 

Bryaxi and I had assumed the gravest dresses 
we could procure, but we instantly drew all eyes 
upon us. All the other guests had their hair 
clipped, according to the most orthodox " Com- 
mittee cut," as it was called ; ours still floated 
down our shoulders, and the very plumes in our 
hats seemed to wave more jauntily, as if in defi- 
ance ; at least I am, sure Bryan's did. 

Finding that my host could or would furnish 
me with but little news, I prepared to depart, 
and was leaving the room, when my attention 
vvas drawn to my reckless comrade,, who was in 
high conversation with a pretty bar-maid. 

''Good wine, by my faith!" said he to her; 
" none of your lively company can dissent to that 
matter, anyhow." 

"Who art thou that speakest of dissent?" 
growled out a person who seemed to be an officer. 
'• Dissent is not a word to apply to profane things. 
/ am a dissenter." 

" What's that to me ?" retorted Bryan, turning 
on his heel ; " I don't care one mf raved! if you 
were an Anabaptist." 

" And so /aw," rejoined the irritated Puritan; 
"and it is well for thee if fettered limbs do not 
repay thee for the freedom of thy tongue." 

Bryan seemed delighted with the angry turn 
that the conversation was assuming, and signifi- 
cantly invited his new acquaintance to finish it . 
outside the house. The man obeyed the sugges- 
tion with alacrity, but as soon as we were in the 
open road his countenance relaxed from its grave 
expression to one more frank and kindly. 

" Why, thou hare-brained youth," he exclaimed, 
"what madness possesses thee to come swagger- 
ing into an enemy's camp with the dress of tSau, 
but the voice and swagger of Jacob— of a malig- 

« The year at this time ended on the S&th of March* 
t Now Picoadlly. 
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mnt, I mean? Were it not for the sake of old 
times, when I too served the King, I would fain 
have left thee to make me sport, like Sampson, 
among all those Philistines — I mean among 
those godly men. Tush, man, hear me 1 I do 
. wish thee well ; I see thou art a Cavalier, and I 
also see that thou wilt get thyself into limho ere 
wmdown, unless I take care for thee, which, for 
the sake of old times, I will do. If thou and this 
honorable gentleman thy companion will take 
my advice, ye will put up at the Star tavern, 
where there is a worthy host; one who, like 
myself, once served the King. He will not see 
you wronged, and I don't care if I come to take a 
cup with ve after nightfall myself." 

I saw the value of this good fellow's advice, 
and there were some phrases in his speech that 
reminded me of poor Hugo's adventure during 
his imprisonment. I accepted, therefore, his offers 
of civSity, and demanded whether his kindness 
to a Cavalier had not already cost him dear, when 
he was Sub-Lieutenant of the Tower? 

He looked at me with surprise, and confessed 
it had. I then ^ve my horse to Bryan, requeu- 
ing him to lead it for me ; and as I walked with 
Archer down the road, I recalled to his mind all 
the circumstances so deeply impressed on my 
own memory. He first looked cautioasly round, 
and then gave me his hand, and grasped mine 
* cordially : 

" Ah ! he was a noble youth, your brother," 
he exclaimed, with much feeling; "a noble 
youth ; and when I read an account of his brave 
defense in the North, and how he died at his own 
threshold, it put me in mind of old times, and 
brought a tear into my foolish eyes. I loved 
him, sir; no one could help loving him, that 
watched him as I did, and saw every feeling that 
was higl( and good playing in his bright blue 
eyes, and round his bonny mouth. And he was 
so feaiful of saying an unpleasant word, and so 
fearless of danger and of death 1 Well, there's 
my hand upon it, I will befriend his brother to 
the risk of my own neck. I haven't the same 
means now that I had in old times ; but as you're 
new to this wicked city, I may be of s<mie use 
to you." 

I eagerly inquired if he knew anything of his 
former prisoner. Sir Janus. 

" Ah, well away, that I do, poor man I he ran 
' away into foreign parts near a twelvemonth ago : 
but he was decoyed back by the Committee, ana 
had great promises mad6 to him. And when I 
saw in the Mercurius that he had come to Lon- 
don, I made ou( his loddngs, for the sake of the 
bonny ladies, his daughters. I found him, poor 
man, little fit for all the honors that were prom- 
ised him. Between the fever of his mind, and 
the chill of his body in coming from Holland, he 
had an attack of paralytic, and lay with just 
enough of life in him to keep his body from de- 
cay ; and so he lies to this hourj I believe. I 
offered my poor service to the ladies, his daugh- 
tens ; but as I was speaking to them, in walked 
that terrible dark man, Hezekiah, and with a 
scowl that went near to frighten me, he accused 
me of all sorts of crimes, and declared that if he 
ever saw me again in Westminster, he would 
have me sent to the American settlements aa a 
spy of the malignants. So I came away &st, and 
I seldom hear of them now, but when I meet 
old Sturdy, Sir Janus's servant, at the Star, where 



he sometimes dropa in, to take a horn of ale, and' 
ease his mind by a little safe talking." 

By this time we had arrived at the tavern in 
(question. Mine host was a grave, anxious-look- 
ing personage of immense bulk, who waddled to 
the door to receive us. casting an inouiring hx)k 
upon our giude before he did so. I know not 
what secret sign he received, but he straightway 
ushered us into a large upper chamber, where tfaie 
royal arms were carved above the ample firo- 
place. Here he tokl us we might feel ourselves 
secure from both King and Pariiament, if either 
of them could have ill-will against two such 
goodly gentlefolks. In a few minutes our horse- 
bags were brought up stairs, and at my desire I 
was left to myself to ponder upon my future 
movements. 

I had had good reason to moralize on the un- 
certainty of all earthly matters during my ride 
from Oxford. Just before my departure, I lud 
received a formal legal notice from a lawyer, in 
Hotspur's employment, to resign and abandon 
'^ all that and those, &c., the estates of Beauma- 
noir, and to refund all rents that had been received 
therefrom, during the last forty years." I could 
scarcely believe thpt this proceeding had been 
sanctioned by my cousin: yet, there, too traly. 
was his signature, unmistakable in its wide bold 
writing. 

I could not deny the justice of such an appli- 
cation, but it appeared to me to savor of wanton 
cruelty to make such a demand upon roe at such 
a time. It fell heavily upon my heart, for I re- 
dected that, whatever futura fortune the most 
sanguine hope could look forward to achieving^ 
the discharge of such a debt must ever remain 
hopeless. 1 had received another packet, how- 
ever, from the hands oi the lawyer, which I wu 
requested not to open until I reached London, 
and there to act upon its contents, as I should 
fuid to be most advisable. This I now proceeded 
leisurely to examine ; for I knew that it would 
be necessary to proceed with great caution in 
visiting Sir Janus, and that I must defer any at* 
tempt to do so for the present 

I had a sort of instinctive hq^or, which I be- 
lieve is pretty generally shared, of legal docn* 
ments ; the first object that met my eyes was a 
most formidable looking deed, written at great 
length on parchment. As well as I could make 
out, through tortuous sentences and Latin gib- 
berish, it purported to be a resignation on my 
part of all right and title to Beaumanoir forevei 
more. Inclosed was also a copy of the disin- 
heriting deed, which left me for life not only 
penniless, but oppressed by a hopeless weight of 
crushing debt 

For a moment my heart sunk within me ; it 
was true I was alone — utterly alone, in the 
world. Of ever being otherwise, I had only a 
dim and perhaps visionary -hope; knowing^asl 
well did, Zillah's firm character. Yet still, to 
sever with my own 'hand the thousand ties that 
bound me to the loved and honored home of my 
fathers was trying — was almost impossible. A 
letter fell from the parcel — ^it was m Hotspur's 
writing, and as I read it my feelings changed. It 
ran thus: — 

FOR THE LORD HASTINGS. 

" My Cousin, 
'U am informed by that devil's brood, the 
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hmyeOt that I cannot gzye you np your own 
estates, for they are what is called enUulcd (and 
he d — — d to ,'em) on a certain unknown and in- 
▼iflible young gentleman (or gentlemen) my son 
or 8oas. TMs much, however, I can do (though. 
unfortunately, I must leave it to the aJforesaia 
devil's brood, to arrange for me): in order to 
avoid all liti^tion,and to save the young gentle- 
men, aforesajd, from the cuise of law-^business, I 
can release you from all past responsibility, and 
what they are pleased to call debt, — if you sign 
aoncie infernal paper, called a release, which they 
will furnish you with. But as the rents, which 
I thus §^enerously forego, never could have been 
|Hdd by you, and were all flam^ I give you the 
indosed order for a thousand pounds on my 
ffjend, Mr. Crisp, of London, for the free surren- 
der of all your property. If you don't consent to 
sign, bum my order, and pitch the release to the 
devil. I confess, however, it would be a great 
lelief to my mind to think the business was 
settled, and at (to me) so cheap a rate. I picked 
up the said moneys, and some more, f^om a trea- 
sure-wagon of the Roundheads ; and if I can't thus 
turn it to good account^ I shall have spent it, I 
have no doubt, befote this.day month^ in Canary 
ond gunpowder. 

^^ Your nxwt afiectiooate 
^^ Oousin and spoliator, 

"H.Hastings." 

This characteristic letter gave a new turn to 
my thoughts. I was still landless and homeless, 
but I was -free and independent.* My heart 
leaped up joyously; noae but tlu)8e who have 
been long borne down by the weight of a crush- 
ing debt can tell the gratitude I felt; the elasti- 
•sity and hopefulness with which I sprang from 
acCy chair and strode up and down the room in 
proud consciousness of being now able to look 
the world in the face, and to defy it. 

I read Hotspur's order on Master Crisj)^ and I 
found that, besides its pecuniary import, it con- 
tained the stBongest lecommendation of me to his 
Bood services. I had no time to lose; at any 
day or hour the Uxbridge Treaty might be 
broken off, all passes suspended, and I once more 
a prisoner to the Roundheads. I had often heard 
of titus Mr. (now Sir Nicholas) Crisp, as one of 
the worthiest and wealthiest of our city mer- 
chants: one who possessed such influence in his 
ward that, though a known royalist^ no insult or 
attempt at o{^ression had ever been attempted 
toward him. To him, accordingly, I determined 
to repair'as soon as possible, in order to obtain 
lus advice and information concerning Sir Janus 
•ud my future movements. 

I called out to inquire whether Bryan was 
gone out, as it was already getting dusk : my 
call was answered by the stiffest and most ^rim- 
looking Puritan 1 had yet seen. As he stood 
between me and the fading light, he might have 
passed for an impersonation of the Gentleman in 
Black; tall, angular, gloomy; without curls, but 
with a huge rajner that appeared like a tail 
between his lees. 

^ What wouldst thou, son of confusion?" he 
demanded witk a severely nasal twang. 

** My friend, who came with me just now," I 
replied. 

*^Lo! he is even here," returned the nasal voice, 
*^ though, verily, he is somewhat changed." 

And Bryan's own merry laugh souiuled in my 



ears. He pioceedied to tell mey that having just 
taken a turn in the street, he had been insulted, 
and plashed with mud, and called all sorts of 
unseeizdy names ; whereupon he had held coun- 
sel with my host^ and assumed a dress in which 
he said he could belabor any man that he was 
able to master with impunity from public opin- 
ion. He prayed me to let him tuck my hair 
under my hat, and to arrang.e rny neck-cloth 
more in the fashion of a band. He then sedu- 
lously pulled my doublet out of shape, and set 
my boots in a difierent fashion. When he con- 
sidered my arrangement completed, he requested 
that for the future I would c^y behold in him 
Aminadab Sparerib, and showed me a letter 
vvhich he had not only written,, but addressed ta 
himself under that title, in case of any difficulty ». 
We then set forth in seaiRch of Master Crisp la 
Threadneedle Street. 

It was the first time that Bryan had ever been 
in London : and I was astonished at all that he 
saw, and found interest in : to me, however^ 
much also appeared new, when placed in the 
light in which he viewed it. He carried out his 
disguise to perfection as long as he was in thet 
mood to practice it, but often his propensity to 
amuse himself led him into situations very much 
at variance with his puritanical appearance. 
When we arrived at Temple Bar, for instajlfce,. 
we found a fanatical preacher standing on a high 
tub (reversed) ; a considerable audience was g^ 
tigered round him, and one of his admirers held 
up a torch to assist the moonliglit in displaying; 
the contortion of the preacher's face. He waa 
denouncing the King,, under the name of Agag,. 
and ridiculing the treaty as an attempt to arrest 
the judgment of Providence on his devoted head. 

" What !" he screamed out, ^ will ye listen 
to those who sit in council while they seek to 
save him who is cast aside utterly and condemn- 
ed? Will ye listen to the paie-livered wha 
preach and pray that the heart of Agag may be 
touched ; touch his heart— forsooth I hath he not a 
fifth rib to be struck ? What means the prophet 
when he commands to bind ouv kings with 
chains, and our nobles with links of iron f ' 

And in this wild manner he wai^ proceeding, 
when Bryan^ -after struggling throitgh the crowd^ 
at length got one foot on the edge of the tub, and 
leaned upon it as if excited by the sermon ; as^ 
indeed, he was. Just as the preacher had col- 
ilected all his breath ibr a furious explosion 
; against the Gfcntiles, Bryan's foot pressed too 
heavily on the edge of the tub, and sent its occu- 
panl^pinning over the heads of his hearers^ 
When the angry people looked round, howeves^ 
the last person whom they could suspect was 
the meek Aminadab; he looked og, with dig- 
nified mien but anxious eyes and folded hanik, 
at the discomfiture of the ranter. 

After this little adventure, we proceeded 
without further interruption, and by aid of a 
link-boy, at last reached the dwelling of Master 
Crisp. 

We were directed to a narrow entrance 
opening into a court-yard, where we found a 
porter. By him we were, ushered into a &mall, 

Elain, oak-paneled apartment, in which a fine 
re blazed and roared cheerily. 
I had sealed Hotspur's letter, in order to leave 
it, if necessary ; and I now sent it by the por- 
ter in order to avoid giving my name* Bryan 
and I Were left alone to amuse ourselves as best 
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we might; but the plaee in which we found 
ourselves seemed to bid defiance to any pleasant 
distraction of our thoughts. 

The evening was dark, and the court-yard was 
darker still. The room in which we stood was 
■SO free from ornament, or variety of any sort, that 
it resembled rather a huge box than an oak- 
paneled apartment. The silence all round us, 
too, was profound, or only broken by the crack- 
ling of the fire. One melancholy candle threw a 
sickly smile of light around it, which made the 
rest of the room look still more dismal. 

Suddenly we heard a sweet, wild, thrilling 
song, as if it burst up from the very heart of the 
singer. It pealed along some distant passage, 
and approached us rapidly ; the door opened, and 
the hght figure of an exquisitely graceful and 
beautiful gin bounded into the room. Still sing- 
ing, she was passing on to another door, when 
her bright eyes caught ours, and she started, gazed 
for a moment on us with surprise, and then 
vanished as she came. 

Bryan and I looked at each other in at least 
equal surprise ; but before we had time to make 
any observation, our host entered. 

He was a noble-looking fellow, tall in person, 
frank and open in countenance, with eyes like 
those of an eagle, and a genial, fearless manner, 
that inspired me at once with esteem and con- 
fidence. ,He bade me heartily welcome, spoke 
very complimentarily of the knowledge he al- 
ready possessed of me through public repoi^ 
and then desired to know if there was any 
manner in which he could serve me. When I 
named Bryan to him, he greeted him with al- 
most equaf cordiality, and showed a perfect ac- 
quaintance 'with his character and achievements, 
indeed he seemed to be aware, as I afterward 
discovered^f almost everything that had pass- 
ed in the King's camp. When I remarked this 
to him, he conliessed that he employed an intelli- 
gent man at Oxford, whose sole business it was 
to write to him constantly, and supply him with 
intelligence on the most minute, as well as the 
most important subjects. 

^' It is my business,'' he continued ; " and if I 
have succeeded better than most people in my 
affairs, it is principally because I have known 
more tnan most people, and been able thereby to 
take a greater number of chances into calcu- 
lation." 

My host seemed, indeed, to be one of those 
who are made to prosper in the world ; with a 
vehement, ever-active will, that gave an all-pre- 
vailing momentum to high talents, and a fintf'tact 
that steered his powerful impulses like a delicate 
rudder. In Venice, he would have been a mer- 
chant-princa ruling the State. In the city of 
Iiondon, he was a princely merchant, imparting 
not only prosperity and intelligence, but a high 
generous tone of character to his numerous assist- 
ants and dependents. 

This accomplished person now returned me 
the letter I had sent to him, and asked if I de- 
sired to have the money at once. I replied that 
I had not yet earned it, but would bnng him a 
deed on the following day to witness, and to 
keep for my cousin. He then pleaded pressing 
busmess, aiid said he should feel highl)r honored 
if, with my friend, I would dine with him on the 
following day. I accepted the invitation with 
pleasure, and apologized for detaining him while 
t aaked'if he knew where Sir Janus Demiroy 



was living, and whether I could safely obtain ac- 
cess to him. 

I suppose my manner betrayed the deep inter- 
est I felt in the question, for though he uncon- 
sciously threw on me a penetrating glance, he 
dismissed all appearance oi haste, and replied 
that it waaon business connected with that gentle- 
man that he was now so pressed. " And, to tell you 
the truth," he added, "" nis agent is one who may 
as well be ignorant of your arrival as long as we 
can keep him so. You probably remember the 
name of Hezekiah Doom. Now I think of it, 
our business will not be long; and if you will 
kindly waive ceremony and join our family sup- 
per, I shall be able to speak with you more at 
length on the subject m which you are in- 
terested." 

This invitation being accepted, our host led m 
through the door we had already seen opened by 
the fair vision ; and, after passing through a long 
gallery, we seemed to enter into a different man- 
sion. Here, a vestibule of the most elaborate 
and tasteful ornament and design received us: • 
it was lighted from a sort of circular altar in the 
midst, on which blazed a light flame, as it 
seemed of fragrant wood, diffusing at once warmth, 
perfume, and a cheerful glow: some white 
marble statues^ from ancient Rome, stood round, 
and seemed suitable visitors to that classic hall 
Thence we passed hastily on through a cedar door 
into a lesser room of beautiful proportions : the 
ceiling was dome-shaped, and of that delicate 
blue that night wears when almost dissolved in 
dawning day': some few stars still lingered on 
one side of the mimic horizon ; but on the other, 
Aurora, in rich but delicate coloring, was already 
in the sky. Large alabaster lamps, with whicn 
the room was lighted, enabled us to see all its or- 
naments as if by daylight, and also to mark the 
rich inlaying of the floor, where it was not 
covered by a Turkey carpet near the fireplace. 

All this, however, I observed afterward : at 
the first moment my attention was absorbed by 
the appearance of the same fairy-like girl we 
had seen before ; she vras sitting on a stool, at 
the feet of a fine old man ; and to Bryan's de- 
light, one hand was resting on a harp. 

Our host hastily introduced us to tftese two 
persons, whom he called his father and his daugh- 
ter ; then, with an apology, he quickly retired. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

What strain again !— it bad a dying fall ; 

Oh ! it came o'er my ear like the sweet louth 

That breathes upon a banlc of violets 

Stealing and giving odor. ♦ ♦ • 

O spirit of love, how fresh and quick thou art 

SHAKitFEAaX. 

The old man rose unsteadily and slowly from 
his chair, and we soon observed that he was 
blind. His hair was snow-white, and his voice 
was feeble, but his manner and address were 
very courteous, though formal and cautious. He 
soon resumed his seat, and asked so^ne questions 
relating to our journey. 

At our first entrance, the granddaughter had 
risen hastily, and blushed rosily, as soon as she 
recognized us. She then took up a position be- 
hind the old man's chair, and looked on in 
silence. 
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I inquirni of the grandfather whether he 
played the harp that stc^ beside him. 

"I tried to leara it," said he, *' when I lost my 
sight by lightning on the seas. They told me it 
was good both for the mind and soul to be occu- 
pied and soothed by such music. But my little 
* Fay^ here learned the whole art whilst I was 
cEtriving to master the gamut ^ and now I prefer 
to use her fingers rather than mv own." 

Fay blushed again, and turned away her pret- 
ty head ; her grandsire returned my own ques- 
tion. I replied, that I did not understand the ih- 
stniment, but that my friend had used to play 
upon it, until he left his harp behind him in 
Holland. 

" Ha !*' exclaimed t^e pld man. roused to sud- 
den interest, " it's — • ^' he checked himself^ 

and added, in his usual tones, ^ my son has many 
dealings with Holland;' and with the Hague 
especially." 

Fay had looked at us timidly once or twice, 
hut she seemed to recoil with aversion from 
Bryan's severely puritanical appearance. He 
was heartily vexed about it himself; and so 
ashamed, that he wore an ajipearance of 
awkwardness which made his disguise more per- 
fect. When Fay heard of his playing the harp, 
she turned her large wondering eyes for a mo- 
ment upon him with some interest, but they were 
as momentarily withdrawn. 

Her father now entered with a more thought- 
ful countenance, as it seemed to me, than he had 
previously worn. He soon threw off the weight, 
whatever it was, from his mind, however, and 

give hhnself up to the pleasure of hospitality. 
is conversation seemed to take new life as he 
proceeded, and soon so charmed me that I forgot 
the presence of every one else. He had traveled 
in aunost tdl countries ; with keen eyes and quick 
perceptions, he had not only reaped, but gleaned; 
the smallest and most amusing details of life, as 
well as the most important; he had stored them 
all up in a capacious memory, that readily fur- 
nished forth every &ct as it was wanted; 
enriched, iUustmted, and supported by a thousand 
others, if required. His tone of thought was 
high and earnest, and though he could descend to 
sketch foibles with a happy humor, his prevail- 
ing sentiments were grave and ever religious. 
He seemed to have held his own in his numerous 
and dangerous travels, even as he did now, amid 
troubled politics. He had been nearly stoned for 
xefusing to trample on the Cross in Japan, and he 
had been insulted for refusing to kneel to it at 
Rome. He had worshiped after his own fashion 
at Jerusalem, in defiance of Jew, Turk, and 
Papist; and he had rescued a Protestant friend 
from the gripe of the Spcuush Inquisition. 
Switzerland was the country on which He dwelt 
with jmost pleasure, declaring that if England be- 
came untenable for an honest man, he would 
only exchange the banks ot the Thames for 
those of the Lake of Geneva. That chance ex- 
pression has determined my lot. 

It was, I believe, some considerable . time, 
although it did not seem so, before supper was 
amiounced. The room into which we were then 
ushered was of grand dimensions, richly hung 
with draperies from Persia ; it was even caipeted 
at the upper end, where we sat. As well as I 
lemembc^, only one gray-headed old man attend- 
ed, at table, assisted by two comely serving 
The supper was compoiatiyely phdn^ 
8 



humble my host apologetically called it ; hot it 
was excellent, and the wine was of exquisite 
quality. 

After grace was said, we returned to the room 
we had previously occupied, and I addressed iny» 
self to Fay, requesting ner to play the harp, ifit 
were but the simplest strain. At a sign from her 
father she complied, and began a wild simple air 
with a timid, tremulous touch that suited her 
style of music well. Bryan was entranced ; Ids 
soul spoke in his eyes, and the girl saw that voice 
with a side glance of her half-closed eyes. She 
stopped, unable to proceed ; at len^h, she said 
she had forgotten the music, and laid dovm the 
harp. Bryan forgot his puritanic character, hit 
strangershSp — everything in his enthusiasm. 
With a profoundly deferential air he asked leave 
to recall the song, and having first taken hold of 
the instrument as delicately as if it would crum- 
ble at a touch, he finally seized it like a conquer- 
or, grasped it firmly, and swept his hand over 
the strings with proud mastery. 

I believe his very hair rose up in his excitement, 
for the black Grenevese cap in which he had hid- 
den it, fell off, and his curls rolled out, and down 
his shoulder in most malignant fashion. He was 
no longer a disguised Puritan, or Cavalier 
adventurer — he was no longer anything but — ^the 
passionate minstrel in the presence of all-con- 
quering beauty. The spirit of poetry mounted 
to his cheek, gleamed in his eje, and at length 
sounded in his impassioned voice. He at m«t 
took up the air that Fay had lost, and having fin- 
ished It, he led it on into such a strain as seemed 
to require song to support it, and song came; 
came in such thrilling melody and power, that my 
host bowed his eyes between his hands as if to ex- 
clude every other thought; the old man sat up 
almost erect in his chair, and his lids trembled over 
their sightless eyes with pleasure. But Fay look- 
ed like one inspired. She had never heard a 
fine voice before, and now it entered into her very 
soul. Her eyes no longer seemed to shrink firom , 
every object as soon as they had shone there ; but, 
on tne contrary, they rested on the young min- 
strel, with an expression of delight and almost 
of awe. . 

But I must pass over these episodes, and hasten 
to conclude my own story : it has not long to 
run. The song was ended, and the minstrel was 
gratified by eloquent compliments from our host, 
and still more so by a look full of interest cast on 
him by Fay, as she 'retired for the night, leading 
her old grandsire away. The merchant then 
gave Bryan some plans of Gustavus Adolphu^s 
battles to look over at one end of the room, and 
sat down with me at the other. 

"You arrive at a singular coniuncture," said 
he, " as regards Sir Janus and his daughters ; but 
first, I must presume you ignorant of all that has 
happened here. I will also take the liberty to 
inform you that I am aware of the deep interest 
you take in this fiimily ; of your early intimacy 
with them ; of your flight to the Hague, of the 
pillage of your house, and the alienation of your 
estates. Tnis Hezekiah, as he is called, has been 
long known to me. He is a man of singular 
character, such as these strange times alone could 
have proauoed or brought to Tight. Of wonderfid 
eloquence, energy, and knowledge, you already 
know that he is possessed. To all these, an en- 
thusiasm partaking of insanity lends eztraordinaiy 
intensity. But he has so confounded his poUtiiot 
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with lus fidthf and la so &r a fenstic in both, that 
he is constantly outraging his own naturally noble 
character. Added to all these, there may be 
•oother influence that we wUl not speak of now, 
of which he is himself perhaps unconscious, but 
which yet farther unsettles his disturbed faculties. 
and tends to blind his tiue perception of gooa 
•nd evil. 

** This person, as you know, was the means of 
orineins oack Sir Janus and his daughters to 
£nglana. I may not commit a breach of confi- 
dence toward him ; but I will tell you all that is 
in my power to reveal, and that it most imports 
you to know. Sir Janus, as soon as he was at 
aea, was in despair at finding what he had done : 
he insisted on being taken back to Holland, ana 
his daughters joined their supplications to his, but 
in vain. Their companion W taught himself 
that pity was an unrighteous weakness, and that 
his naturally firm will was a heaven-bom gift. 
His galliot still held on for England. ^ Sir Janus, 
in a paroxysm of fear and anger^ threw himself 
on the deck, refusing to be comforted ; the cold 
winter's night wind seized him then, and struck 
him to the heart, notwithstanding all his daugh- 
ters' care. When he reached London, he was 
carried to his bed, scarcely alive in mind or body, 
and there he has lain ever since^ unable to artir, 
and invisible to almost every one except his 
children and this Puritan divine who haunts him. 
His daughters have attended him with the ten- 
merest and most patient care, and for the last nine 
months have never left him. 

** l^w, to my connection with the family : — 
WheiMhe poor gentleman was at the Hague, he 
investea large sums of money in the hands of a 
goldsmith, a correspondent of mine, who wrote 
to me from time to time concerning the disposal 
of this large deposit. This brought me into com- 
munication witn the daughters of Sir Janus. I 
.had already known Hezekiah, who was employed 
formerly by the Committee in various pecuniary 
matters, as well as others ^ though latterly they 
are more cautious of trusting him : I doubt me, 
he is too enthusiastic and honest, after his own 
fashion, to suit them. I found, on admission to 
Sir Janus, that his eldest daughter had unbounded 
influence over as much intellect as iremained to 
him, except in his pecuniary affairs, of which she 
professed nerself ignorant At length her sister 
told me, that the only person, unfortunately, who 
could influence her father in such matters was 
this Hezekiah, whom he feared, yet trusted 
entirely. It then became my business to learn 
this strange man's history before / trusted him. 
At length I mastered it: (it is a strange one, of 
which I had heard some legend formerly.) He 
offered to obtain the consent of Sir Janus to lend 
the moneys to the Parliament. I objected, in the 
name of my correspondent, to such an investment. 
Finally, it was agreed that the moneys should be 
lent to the States of Holland ; and this evening 
Hezekiah was to have made with me an appoint- 
ment, to receive the necessary signature of Sir 
Janus. 

** After leaving you, I found Hezekiah very 
impatiently waiting for me. Sir Janus is at the 
pomt of death, and any earthly business with him 
IS now impossible forever. The physicians are 
to meet at his lodgings at midnight, for the form 
of consultation. I shall take advantage of that 
opportunity to ofler the orphan ladies an asylum 
,iii my house for the present, until some more 



luitable anansetnent la mode. My wife 
daughter are already well known to them, and, 
as I hope, esteemed and trusted. 

"You have not seen my wife," he added^with 
a slight embarrassment " The truth is, she is a 
Catholic ; I married her at Venice. This is Ash* 
Wednesdiay, and is with her a rigid fast: to- 
morrow I hope to make her known to you, 
Felicia, or Fay as they called her when a chiLd, 
and since, is my only child. I have made you 
my confidant as far as my own affairs are con- 
cerned, and, as it ^ws late, I will accompany 
you, with permission, to your inn, which is <m 
the way to Westminster." 

We sallied forth. Br^ had collected his 
flowing locks once more into his skull-cap, and 
rearranged himself into a puritanical appearance. 
As we left our host's superb mansion by the 
unpretending entrance, two tall, strong men, with 
swords by their sides and staves in their hands, 
stepped from the house and followed their master 
at a respectful distance. 

It will readily be believed that I did not stop 
at my inn. We proceeded to Westminster with- 
out interruption; all the noise, and strife, and 
struggle of the day was hushed. The silence of 
a crowded city is very impressive, but most of ail 
when we are approaching the chambers of death : 
it seems to be no place to die in. 

When we reached the house, our host entered 
alone. I did not like to present myself at such a 
moment, and I knew tnat the good merchant 
would mention, my presence, if possible. He 
soon returned: there was no change. On hear- 
ing that an old friend of the dying man was be- 
low, one of the physicians had suggested, perhapi 
for mere suggestion-sake, that the excitement of 
seeing me might do him good. 

I was introduced into the room ; to the bed- 
side, by which Phcebe was kneeling, and ^J^ep' 
ing. Zillah. stood by her father, supporting hjs 
head. I met her eyes but for a moment ; they 
had been dry and dim with long watching, but 
now they were filled with half-suppressed tears j 
and, for a moment, they turned kindly upon me, 
and then again fixed themselves on the pale, 
gaunt face that leaned against her bosom. 

My name was mentioned to the dying man; 
he gave no sign of recognition: again it was 
mentioned in a louder tone, and he seemed to 
hear. He had been holding one of Zillah's hands 
in his, and he let it go. Hezekiah glided to his 
side. Again my name was pronounced, and he 
made an effort to put out his hand, as a blin4 
man might have done. I gave him mine, and 
he seemed to seek for another to clasp with it: 
he found one ready : he laid it softly on mine, ana 
gave a sad smile. He perhaps thought it was his 
daughter's ; but it was the cold hand of Hezekiah 
that met mine 1 

The effort of Sir Janus had been his lasf ; the ' 
smile^till hovered round his lips, but he was gone. 
The merchant, with quiet, thoughtful care, sum- 
moned the nurses and the serving women, and 
led the orphan daughters gently away. The 
door closed behind them and their woe : we lefi 
the house, accompanied by the physicians, but 
Hezekiah was nowhere to be seen. 
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CHAPTER XLVHL 

If he were honester, 
He were mach godlier ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Bttt she is armed for him. and keep* her guard 
In honeitest defense. 

SHAKirCARK. 

The next <iay, and f<»r several successive days, 
Iryan and I were guests at the merchant's 
luspitable and richly furnished board. But we 
saw neither^us wife nor Fay, who had taken up 
their residence in Sir Janus's lodgings to keep 
bis poor daughters company until the funeral was 
over. 

At length that ceremony was ended, and they 
all returned to the merchant's house. On the 
following day we dined there again ; and we saw^ 
Fay, in all her beauty, rendered more touching*" 
by tbe elutde of sorrow that sympathy had cast 
over her bright countenance. Her Italian mother 
was likewise there, somewhat like her daughter, 
but only as autumn to the spring : in the shape 
of her features and figure, and the tone of her 
voice, she resembied her child; but in the latter, 
the blue eyes of the north had stolen in under the 
dark biow and lashes of the sunny south, and 
the raven tresBesof the mother l]ieen softened 
into rich dark brown. Bryan's warm heart had 
at once surrendered itself, utterly and unresisting- 
ly to Fay, in sweet captivity ; and he became 
tnenceforth comparatively useless for all the prac- 
tical purposes of life. 

After the meal was ended, which seemed to 
him so short, to me so long, I ventured to ask 
permission to see Zillah. I obtained it, and found 
her so changed, so marble pale, that she might 
have seemoQ a monument to her own grief. I 
did not dare to intrude upon that sorrow with one 
word relating to myself; I spoke only of him 
who was gone : but at length I gradually led the 
subject of our conversation to the castle, and to 
the scenes of our early days — ^very few years ago 
— ^but they had been years multiplied a hundred- 
fold by changes and emotion. At length, I ven- 
tured to asK if she thought of returning to her 
home ; and then, to my great relief she burst 
into tears. 

'*0h, no, no!" she exclaimed; *4t is now no 
home to me, but the most desolate spot in all the 

As she spake we were mterrupted. The mer- 
chant entered hastily. 

" I grieve to say," he said to me, " that you 
are wanted, and by those who will not be de- 
nied. The Treaty at Uxbridge has been abruptly 
terminated, and aU passes are withdrawn. You 
must leave London within twelve hours, and 
must at this moment go before the district officer 
to give your parole, or become a prisoner. You 
wiU return perhaps to share our evening meal, and 
Imust beg; you to reserve VQur farewell tiU then, 
or I shall get into a difficulty with these danger- 
008 men." 

This was an unexpected blow to me; but 
through all Zillah's sorrow, I thought I per- 
ceived a shade of another regret, and I was 
comforted. With leave to see her in the even- 
ing, I withdrew, and found an escort of musket- 
eers, who had tracked us hither from our inn. 
As We walked along to Westminister, Bryan 
vented all his grief and indignation against his 
enemies; he vowed he would accept no parole, 
but take his chance of all things xather than be 



forced from London now. On calmer letieetioi^ 
however, he recanted his 'determination, for he 
considered that he could withdraw his ^ole at 
the last, and jpossess his liberty meanwhile. 

We soon found ourselves before a stem tri- 
bunal of belted officers, who received our names 
and registered our word of honor, to pass beyond 
the Parliament lines within twelve hours, or 
surrender ourselves true prisoners. 

Amongst several brother officers whom we 
metj on the same errand with ourselves, was 
Gormg. I knew not then what had induced 
him to venture into London, but I afterward 
found reason to belieye that he had little to fear; 
the Parliament had always hopes of him, ana 
finally they were not disappointed; though, in 
the mean time, he did th^m all the mischief that 
he could. 

Having spent so;ne hours in making arrange- 
ments for our departme, and having ordered our 
horses, read^ for the road, to be at the merchant's 
before midnight, we betook ourselves to our last 
meeting at his house. As we passed through the 
vestibule,, we were surprised to hear a joyous 
voice, speaking volubly in the withdrawing room, 
and on entering we found Groring there. 

I had ample, opportunity to observe him, for no 
one, except Fay and her grandfather, were in the 
room ; I whiled away my suspense, by taking a 
deliberate view of this singular man, as he stood. 
before them, richly, dresse^ and putting forth all 
his powers to amuse and fascinate the simple Fay. 
He seemed to me, however, to excife her won- 
der, rather than her admiration, which surely must 
have been preoccupied or she could not have de- 
nied it to one, who was able in turn to win al- 
most every ear — cajole both King and Parliament, 
and, in spite of every vice and treachery, to ob- 
tain the confidence of all parties. He nad nope 
of that dangerous enthusiasm, which if it some- 
times wins, far more often loses, woman, because 
she has always more of it than we have. On 
his finely cut mouth, sate a supercilious expres- 
sion, that varied only from mockery to sarcasm 
as his humor changed. He was still compara^ 
tively young, but he had anticipated much of the 
experience and self-possession of age; though 
not its caution — for reckless, scornful courage 
looked out from his large gray eyes. His youth 
had been passed in camp and continental cities, 
and he had there laid aside every gentle or noble 
feeling that might have struggled to find a place 
in his boyhood's nature. 

This was no uncommon character at the time, 
as regarded the outward man; but to this were 
joined gifts at all times rare, and endowments 
that might have made an honest man illustrious. • 
He was naturally possessed of extraordinary elo-' 
quence, but he nad so far concentrated its power, 
that his common conversation was terse, epigram- 
matic, and wonderfully persuasive. Neverthe- 
less, as he was a scoffer at all Divine influence 
and all human virtue, his cynicism would have 
been often distasteful, but for the tact with which 
he contrived to vail his sentiments or to attribute 
them to others. He was an accomplished actor, 
a profound dissimulator, and so much master of 
his own passions as to be able to turn those of all 
others to his own use. 

Such was George Goring, now Earl of Nor- 
wich. His Versace and daring mind was well 
suited with an active and iron £rame, scarcely in- 
jured by unbounded dissipation and debauf^ry. 
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His countenance, {)ale, but strongly marked and 
expressive, was equally well adapted for the va- 
rious expressions emplo^red by its possessor, to 



cajole, to plead, or to terrify. 

1 nave spoken of this famous and infamous 
General at some length, as I shall have hereafter 
reason to return to mm, and to the strange man- 
ner in which his wild career was finished. 

I now observed him with deep interest. .Poor 
Fay, besides the great wealth which must be 
hers, had beauty sufficient of itself to hold out 
the strongest temptation to this dissolute spend- 
thrift j he had been divorced, it was said, from 
his wife J he was ruined, it yos well known, by 
his extravagance. His title, his ts^lents, and his 
fame, mig;ht blind even the keen-sighted mer- 
chant to £s vices, and tempt him to hope that a 
pure and noble-minded woman might reclaim 
him. At all events, his attentions to Fay seemed 
evident and unconcealed, and he plied them with 
characteristic hardihood and energy, indifferent 
to our presence. 

Poor Bfyan ! his imagination might have pic- 
tured anotner destiny for this beautiful .girl — ^for 
what will not a warm, young imagination dare ? 
but he sat apart, with pale lips, forced into cour- 
teous smiles, as our host greeted him with his 
usual kindness. Pride supported his brave heart 
in this, its bitter trial. He had no position in the 
world, but that which he had himself won by 
his sword. He knew none of the gilded com- 
monplaces so prevailing in a courtier's practiced 
conversation.' What chance had he agamst that 
famous, brilliant noble ? 

When the merchant entered, he saluted Goring 
somewhat coldly, I thought^ and the latter had 
evidently not been invited, for he referred to 
some distant invitation, and added, /'As I M^as 
staying at the same inn with our friends here, 
and heard they were coming to sup with you, I 
took the liberty of making use of your fortner 
hospitality; especially as I have some business 
to consult you about." 

Our host of course expressed himself happy, 
though he looked very much the reverse, and 
left the room apparently to make some changes. 
When he returned, Goring offered to hand Fay 
into the supper-room, but she took her grand- 
father's hands, and placed herself between him 
and her father, maintaining throughout the meal 
an air of reserve and dignity that surprised and 
charihed me. 

Goring meanwhile drank deeply, and exercised 
bis wit unsparingly on every topic that arose. 
He soon began to express his admiration of our 
host's daughter in such unmeasured terms, that 
she pleaded an exquse of illness and left the table. 
Poor Bryan's look, as her beautiful eyes spoke 
timidly her last adieu, was one that she must 
have long remembered. Fear of frightening her, 
or of anno^ring his host, had forced him to re- 
press his rising indignation; he expected, too, 
that Goring would, of necessity, join our party to 
Oxford, and he flattered himself that he could 
then quarrel with him at his ease. 

At length some free observation, that Groring 
made, induced the old man to rise from the table, 
and I seized the opportunity to lead him out; 
£ryan followed, and Goring made a move as if 
to accompany us; but the spell of wine was 
upon him and proved too strong. He sank back 
in his chair, and filled a high Venetian eoblet to 
the brim. Our host, probably, reckonea on his 



soon . reducing himself to a state in which he 
might be sent home without consciousness or 
offense; but at that stage Groring was oever 
known to arrive. He sang glowmg songs^ he 
told rank stories, he declaimed furiously ageCinst 
the Parliament, Prince Rupert, and tne King 
himself , In short, he was very drunk indeed: 
while the good merchant, though ofifended and 
indignant, felt restrained by the bondage of hoe- 

Fitality, from treating his guest as he deserved, 
did not then know how much he bpre, or how 
much pa^ence he exercised in tolerating Groring's 
intrusion. 

We had scarcely seated ourselves in the with- 
drawing-Toom. when a gentle knock at the oppo* 
site door was neard, and the old man rose at the 
signal. After many good wishes for our joumey^ 
and our cause, he walked tovrard the door; it 
opened, and for a moment Fay's form was vis- 
ible, but she evidently thought that Goring was 
in the room, and closed the door suddenly TOhind 
her. 

We had not been long alone, when our hostess 
entered and beckoned me to foUow her. I was 
soon in Zillah's presence. Phoebe, too, was there, 
anxious and wistful ; they were both dressed as 
for.aioumey. In answer to my eager questions, 
Zillan replied : 

" Yes, we are going once more to flee from this 
distracted and unhappy country : it is, alas ! no 
place for friendless orphans now." 

I will not detail the conversation that followed, 
the substance of what I learned will be suflScient 
to explain the present state of things and my fu- 
ture errors. During her long and weary watch- 
ings over her sick father, for so many months, 
she had been haunted by the presence of Heze- 
kiah, until to her nervous apprehension, he be- 
came an object of almost supernatural horror. 
Phoebe simply hated and shnuik from meeting 
him. But Zillah feared his influence over her 
father, since Waller's Plot, and, in her Very fear, 
was determined always to confront him. 

The unhappy man, however, as soon as he 
found his victim so entirely in his ^wer, treated 
hef with the most watchful attention and care; 
he became even gentle and subdued in his man- 
ner, and never approached the sick man's cham- 
ber but with a tender and almost reverential air. 
As his character thus appeared to change, he 
seemed daily tb lose ground with the political 
leaders ; or, perhaps, they had become so strong 
as no longer to recognize his assistance. He fol- 
lowed his ministration, however, with accus- 
tomed zeal, and was still enthusiastically heard 
in the pulpit; though latterly he had never at- 
tempted to resume his functions as chaplain to 
Sir J anus. 

Zillah feared him all the more from this un- 
natural change; perhaps, he had allowed some 
expression to escape him, which showed that his 
manner only had been altered. Phoebe had 
written several times to the old chaplain, but had 
received no answer. Her mind became tossed 
with doubt, and found no comfort in. the abstract 
form of worship that sufiiiced to Zillah's more 
iniaginative spirit. Then came the merchant's 
kindly wife, with all the proselyting zeal that 
characterizes her faith. She had been debarred 
from directing her own daughter's mind in the 
same direction, but she soon produced an effect 
upon Phoebe's. A missal first found its way to 
her private studies; then a crucifix and b^di^ 
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and other i)a1pable ob|ects onwhicli her fiuctuat- 
iog mind could rest and muse. 

At length Sir Janus died, and as soon as ZiUah 
was sufficiently calm to form a determination, she 
thus addressed her sister : 

" We have been haunted, and our lives dark- 
ened, and our father brought to an untimely end, 
by means of this fearful man, who seems to rule 
our fate. In England, there is no refuge to be 
found from him. It is fearful, it is unseemly that 
two friendless maidens should be subjected to his 
tyrannical control. We must escape from it to 
France, where alone he can find no agent, for he 
will have no followers. Madame de Coligny, 
our mother's kinswoman, will sureljr afford us 
an asylum where we ma^rest until this tyranny 
be overpast, and happier times allow us to return 
and lay us down to rest where our fiithers sleep. 
What think you, my sister?" 

Phcebe joyfully acquiesced ; and for the last 
few days, active out secret preparations had been 
making for their departure. This very jSteraoon. 
Id their glad surprise, the merchant had decided 
that his wife and daughter should accompany 
them. He had been denounced not only as har- 
boring cavaliers and communicating with the 
King, but as having Popish masses actually per- 
formed in his house for nis Popish wife. He felt 
that all his influence and popularity might not be 
9ble to defend his family from insult, and that 
tmj attempt on the part of his friends to do so, 
might end in bloodshed. He was a man of prompt 
decision, and he had at once made every prepa- 
ntion for ^he sacrifice of all his household 
happiness. 

• The tide was to turn soon after midnight, and 
already a swift barge lay at the river's side, pre- 
pared to bear awa^r everything that made life 
dear to him. He could not leave his post. 

This was the subject of Zillah's story, which 
she ended with a kind farewell. 

" — No, no !" she replied, in answer to my ex- 
clamation ; "it must not be: it must not be said 
again— our Qames must not he coupled in flight. 
And even if it were not so, you have other duties 
to perform. Reginald, if ever we meet again, 1 
would fain be able to honor you for spotless in- 
tegrity as — as I do now. Yes I though you return 
to toil and danger, and perhaps to deatn ; though 
you are about to fight against the cause that I 
once — ^that I still ho^d to m the best — I know that 
you follow the dictates of your own true heart, 
and I would not have you waver — ^no, , not " for a 
moment — ^from that fidelity which alone can 
•atisfy your conscience. I have seen enough of 
error among those whom I called my friends, to 
believe that there may be some truth among 
yours. May he who holds the world in his hands 
give victory to the rightful cause I" 

Our host now entered the room, and told us 
that the hour approached when the travelers 
must depart, and our parole would terminate. 
He had ^'at length got rid of that drunken 
trooper," he said, *'and may Heaven defend our 
good King from such supporters. He laughs at 
the idea of his parole, and has invited himself to 
dine here to-morrow. Let him come 1" 

I was now requested to depart ; with all im- 
aginable kindness, however, on the part of the 
good merchant, who explained to me that he was 
anxious his house should seem quite silent up to 
the moment of hi« houBehold's departure. ^^ For 



we do not know," he said, "in times like thesoi 
what snares may be employed against us." , 

He left me alone with Zillah ; but only a few 
minutes intervened before I rejoined him. I did 
not dare to press my suit under Zillah's sad cir* 
cumstances, and my own penniless condition; 
yet I was cheered and comforted by those few 
minutes, and I found myself waUung with a 
prouder step than I was wont to do. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Let*8 away. 
And get our jewels and our wealth together. 
Devise the fittest time and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After our flight. Now go we in content, 
To liberty and not to banishment. 

Shakspxars. 

A STAERY night, with the March wind blowing 
cold beneath it, met my view. I only thougl]S 
how roughly that chilly wind would breathe on 
Zillah's cheek. Bryan and I rode away in silence, 
and once more I thought I caught a glimpse of a 
muffled figure near the doorway. I galloped up 
to where it stood, and it was gone. Some phan- 
tom perhaps of the only man on earth whom I 
ever feared. 

It was past eleven. In less than two houi& 
Zillah was to embark : but long before then, I 
must be past the Roundheads' city guard, or forfeit 
my parole. We rode rapidly through the silent 
streets until we came to where the Strand begins 
to open out upon the country behind Charing 
Cross. Near here was the last outpost of the 
enemy. 

Bryan reined up his horse, and asked me 
solemnly if I would forgive his leaving me. ** I 
do not speak of leaving the standard,'' said he 
^^ for I may rejoin it in a week ; and if I nevei 
hear it rustle again in a battle-field, I shall be 
little missed. I have fought hard for it, and been 
rewarded grudgingly, and almost with scorn; 
nevertheless, my heart is still as true to my King 
as the dial to the sun ; rather than draw a sword 
against him, I would cut my right arm off. But 
I nave no immediate call to go back to him. I 
have a misgiving about those poor ladies sailing 
away to-night in yonder boat, and though your 
duty requires you to be at Oxford, mine, I feel it 
here — in my heart — ^is to follow and protect those 
who are dearer to me, (being no Englishman,) 
than all the politics that ever murdered nations. 
However, if you have a word to say against it, of 
course I resign myself to your will. I will follow 
you to the world's end; but if my foreboding' 
comes true — and I not there to share the danger 
— I will never hold up my head again." 

I could not resist the pathos of poor Bryan's 
voice, or his pleading, to which I felt only too 
much inclined to yield myself. I gave him free 
leave to follow his own inclination, but objected 
as to his parole. 

"And did you think that / could forget it," he 
rejoined, *'or leave it to those lying Roundheads 
to say that an Irishman could not keep his 
word? I am going almost straight to their 
guard-house to resign myself prisoner ; but as to 
their power to detain me — whoo 1" 

So sayine he took leave of me in very brief 
words; he did not trust himself to say more, and 
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rode back toward the city. I spurred forward, 
exhibited my countersigned pass to the city- 
leuard, and sped on toward Oxford with a heavy 
heart, envying Bryan his enterprise, and his free- 
dom from responsibility. 

I finish his story now, before I return to my 
own narrative. 

He galloped back to the Star tavern where he 
found Aicher, as he expected; he made the best 
sale he could of his horse to the tavern-keeper, 
and then proceeded with the sub-lieutenant to the 
liver side. They soon possessed themselves of a 
wherry, with which Archer repaired to West- 
minster stairs, while Bryan proceeded to the 
guard-room j reclaimed his parole, and requested 
further leave. This was refused, of courise ; and 
Bryan was marched off as a prisoner with many 
Pentateuch imprecations on his obstinacy. He 
was very meek in his deportment, and appeared 
very lame, and resigned to his fate. He was, at 
first, carelessly placed in a large room With many 
other prisoners ; but a bribe procured him a ceil 
to himself, as well as immunity from search. 

A solitary window, very narrow, and apparent- 
ly beyond his reach, showed him the stars. He 
hastily unwound a cord from beneath his doublet, 
and taking a file from his boot, between his teeth, 
he. sprung up to the window ; there was a single 
bar which gave way to a quarter of an hom^s 
cautious filing ; he squeezed himself through the 
window-frame and found a descent of some 
twenty feet to the river^s edge. Having made 
fast one end of the rope to the broken bar, he let 
himself down by the other, then whistled like 
. the moaning of the wind until it was. answered, 
and Archer, with the wherry, came softly to his 
aid. Then, taking the oars in his own practiced 
hands, he pulled away with a will down the 
river. 

Coming opposite the appointed spot, he ob- 
served the barge waiting there for its precious 
freight, but be sped on, and close to London 
Bridge ^e found a galliot lying at anchor with her 
sails loose; he pulled alongside of her gently, 
and explained, in a tew wo5s, that he was sent 
before by Master Crisp to see that all was ready. 
Then he took leave .of the good Archer, who 
pulled away, and left him to his own resources. 

He had not forgotten his seamanship, and he 
straightway set himself to examine the^liot 
with such an air of confidence that the skipper 
formed a very favorable opinion of his skill. He 
found her a long, low vessel, such as was often 
employed to carry dispatches, and for secret 
service— fihe drew but three feet of water, and 
^ was adapted for oars as well as sailing. On the 
* forecastle a small drake, throwing 3 lb. shot, and 
loaded to the muzzle, worked upon a pivot. Aft, 
there was a small but comfortable cabin, which 
had been fitted up for its fair occupants, with 
care, and even luxury. 

The tide was running out strongly, and the 
little craft lay straining at a single line made fast 
to the wood-work of the bridge. A fresh wind 
came down the river in gusts and SQon settled 
into a steady breeze. At Bryan's suggestion, all 
the sails were set taut, so that they might b^ able 
to draw at a moment's notice. He soon perceived 
that the skipper was a man accustomed to danger- 
ous enterprises, and for certain reasons of his own, 
anxious to be out of the river as soon as possible 
without observation : he had but two men and a 



boy on board with him, and hie seemed rejoiced 
to nave such a recruit, as Bryan, to his practiced 
eye, proved himself to be. 

Having received a confidential intimation firom 
the young cavalier, that there might be some 
danger of arrest, the skipper pointed to the loaded 
gun, and throwing open his own doublet, showed 
a brace of pistols and a dirk. 

'' I can't afford to be taken," he added, with a 
quiet smile. 

" Good !" was Bryan's only rejoinder, expr^a^ 
ed with hearty satisfaction. 

They now listened anxiously, straining their 
eyes along the faintly star-lit stream, and at 
length they heard the sound of oars*^ a dark ob* 
iect loomed between one of the arches of the 
bridge, and then the expected barge was along- 
side. From the bow of the ealliot, Bryan 
watched the embarkation with a beating heart : 
there were six female figures and two men. He 
started, for he knew that Sturdy alone was to 
have accompanied his ladies. But soon one of 
the two returned into the barge, and pulled away; 
it was the merchant, who had taken his last leave 
of his wife and child. 

That moment one of the sailors was about to 
cut the line that held the galliot to the bridge, 
when a deep and well-known voice exclaimed, 
'* On your life, forbear !" The sailor, snperstt- 
tiously alarmed, retreated, and Hezekiah's awfiil 
form emerged upon the deck finom a small boat 
that had stolen alongside unperceived, while the 
travelers were embarking. Bryan thought it 
better to remain unobserved for thejpresent, hut 
he gently passed alon^ the line from stem to 
stem, so that the galliot swung slowly round, 
and soon lay with her head down the river, her 
sails brailed lightly up, aiul her oars like folded 
fins along her sides. 

" Master Sturdy," whispered Bryan to the old 
servant, " you ought to know how to "work a p;un! 
— Good ! then look to the drake ; the cartridges 
are under it, and you can light your match at the 
lamp in the forecastle. If I teU you to fire, level 
low, between wind and water. I see a boat yon- 
der, ready to start out upon us." 

He then motioned to the men to look to their 
oars, and with his finger on his lip signaled to the 
skipper to stand by the helm. The skipper in- 
stinctively obeyed. Men are easily swayed, in 
moments of critical emerg^cy, by those who 
seem privy to the danger. 

During the three or four minutes that these 
changes had been taking place, Hezekiah had 
stood upon the deck, gazing down into the cabin, 
and apparently absorbed by some inward emotioiL 
At length the merchant's wife appeared, and de- 
manded the reason of ais intrusion. He replied, 
that so far from intruding, his object had been 
to save them from molestation, and therefore he 
had come alone; but two armed boats waited 
near to enforce the orders of Parliament, and pre- 
vent clandestine departures from the realm. 

" Y&u shall go free, lady, nevertheless," he 
continued ; ^' but there are on board two wards 
of the Parliament, whom their guardians reclaim 
by my hands. One of them especially is under 
grave suspicions of treason against the State and 
of Popish practices, which this unseemly flight 
but too much seems to coimtenance. I do assure 
you, that all honorable treatment awaits them : 
but the power of the State may not be bravca 
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with ' knptmitjf , and I now demand their return 
to their true friends. Yon, lady, and these honest 
men, noay then proceed upon your voyage.'' 

Bryan thought he observed symptoms of wa- 
vering in the face of the sailors, who had, in 
truth, the stroneest reasons for wishing themselves 
well away. Hezekiah also, perhaps, thought he 
had moved them, for he resumed, addressing him- 
self to the skipper: • 

^ Decide, and you shall not be molested ; the 
fugitives can return without noise in my own 
boat. Refuse — and there are those at hand who 
await but a sign." 

" Here it is, then, Jonas !" exclaimed Bryan, 
as, with a violent jerk from below, he flung the 
preacher overboard; at the same moment he cut 
file rope that held the galliot to the bridge, and 
shouted to the crew : ** Now you've no help for it, 
so pull for your lives, my hearties, whilst I cast 
loose the sails. There we go ; now steer her in 
shelter of the shipping, pilot ; for the enemy is 
upon us. < Down, lady, to the cabin, and make 
ail lie low upon the boards : we shall have their 
rebelly bullets in amongst .us presently ; life and 
death are at stake on the next ten minutes." 

The galliot bounded like a startled dear, over 
the dark virater, and the oars swept wide and 
strong, for the electrical impulse of danger nerved 
the sailors', aims. Two boats full of armed men 
shot out rapidly from the bridge stairs; one 
paused a while to pick up the discomfited preacher 
from the water, while the other sped swiftly 
after the fugitives. A volley of small arms 
rattled through the air, but the men, unsteadied 
by the jerking oars, could take no aim. Many 
vessels jay anchored here and there in the river, 
and amongst them the skipper steered his little 
craft cleverly, so as to have always one of them 
between the pursuers and himseu. Sometimes, 
88 the wind failed, the guard-boat gained upon 
the galliot ; sometimes a gust of wind laid her 
nearly broadside-to upon the water, and shot her. 
forward almost out of sight. The various ship- 
ping, alarmed by the firing, swarmed with sailors, 
who cheered the fugitives, and afterward the 
pursuers, as they swept past. And all this time, 
old Sturdy was peering along his gun, blowing 
his match from time to time, and reserving his 
fire until the boat should attempt to close. 

The chase and chasers now approached Green- 
wich, and Bryan could distinguish from the stir 
ashoie that the enemy, roused by the advancing 
musketry, were launching a guard-boat there : 
at the same time, the boat that had picked up the 
preacher began to show, and was approaching 
rapidly. 

** Give way, give way, my gallant hearts !" 
shouted Bryan; "where the river turns, we 
shall have the wind on our quarter, and laugh at 
'em — ^whoo!" 

And so saying, he tugged at his own oar, till it 
bent again, urging the galliot alon^ as if she was 
alive. And now they reach the river's bend be- 
low Greenwicli, and as the wind comes fair, the 
galliot bends to the breeze gallantly, and the lee 
oars are shipped, and Bryan is at leisure, as she 
darts away. But her pursuers hold on steadily : 
they know, and Bryan knows too, that at the 
next bend of the river, the galliot will have to 
loflT up into the wind, and must then lose way. 

" Sturdy," said he, " I am sore you dmi't fear a 
risk, to save those below." 



"I believe you,'' growled out the old ser- 
vant. 

"Well," said Bryan, "the skipper tells me 
there is a creek runs up to the left, below here: 
you.must get into the skiff, and pull for your life 
m that direction: these Roundhead devils wQl 
think our friends are escaping, and will give us 
time to round the next point, when we're safe-^ 
or stay — I'll do it myself, for maybe they'll han^ 
you, if they catch you." 

"No, no I measter !" said the old man: '"yod 
be of more use to them nor me : I can out die 
once, and I'll thank Heaven if I'm let to die in 
so good a cause." 

8(9 saying, the skiff was hauled up alongside; 
the old man stepped in, shoved off, and pulled his 
best toward the marshes. The result was as 
Bryan anticipated. The pursuers, in obedience) 
to the preacher's hoarse, commanding voice, at- 
tempted to intercept the skiff which, they could 
just distinguish through the darkness. One only 
of the three pursued the galliot, and began to 
close upon her as she came up into the wind. 

Bryan now stood by the gun, restraining himself 
with difficulty from giving fire ; but the boat, in 
attempting to cut off an angle, took ground upon 
the mud and stuck fast there: the oars of the 
galliot, now worked with increasing energvv 
Gfted ner triumphantly round the point ; she reU 
off freely then before the breeze, and away she 
flew merrily, setting at defiance all further 
pursuit. 

The skipper grasped Bryan's hand, and swore 
he ought to be an admiral. The night passed 
swiftly : the morning dawned brightly over the 
sea, and the young cavalier was a proud uid 
happy man, as he welcomed his precious charges 
on the sunny deck, and pointed out the dark coast 
of danger, fading bluely in the distance. 

The vojrage was propitious, and the galliot 
found herself at Dunkirk the following night; 
but Bryan did not leave the travelers until they 
were safely lodged in Paris. 



CHAPTER L, 

Had it pleased Heaven 
To iteep me in poverty to the very lipa ; 
Given to captivity me and my ntmost hopes ; 
, I couid have borne it . . . 
But there, where I have garnered up my heart, 
Where either I must live or bear no life ; 
The fountain from the which my current mns, 
Or else dries np : to be discarded thence! 

On my return to Oxford, I found energetid 
preparations making for the ensuing campaign. 
Prince Rupert was as indefatigable as ever; but 
as he confessed to me that lus confidence was 
gone, 

"The last battle," he said, "should have been ■ 
fought at the council-table at Uxbridge ; and if 
our ambassadors could not win it, they should ' 
have made the best retreat in their power. The 
heart of our cause is broken : if we happen, in 
spite of the courtiers, to win one great battle, w« 
may begin the war again; but to crush our ene- 
mies now, is what nothing but themselves call 
do." 

However, the King was still hopeful and 
confident, Digby presumptuous as usual; and 
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Goring, with Aahbtiinliam, and all their boasting 
cxew, professed to want nothing but an opportu- 
nity. in order to sweep the Roundheads off the 
eartn. Their professions were soon tested, and 
with what result, all the world is now well ac- 
quainted. Gorin^e; having first lost Wejrmouth 
iv neglect, obtained a command independent of 
Prince Rupert, and was disgracefully discomfited 
soon afterward in Somersetshire. The Round- 
heads having " new-modeled " their army under 
Fairfax and Cromwell at Windsor, took tbe field 
in fine oitler in the spring, but not until after we 
had conmienced operations. 

At first, fortune seemed to favor us ; we took 
Leicester after a bloody conflict, and if we had 
then advanced northward, according to Prince 
Rupert's advice, the King might now be in his 
place at Westminster. But Digby and Ashbumr 
ham prevailed upon the King to move toward 
Oxfoid. On the 14th of June was fought that 
most fiercely contested battle of Nazeby, with 
the details of which all England is now so con- 
versant. Our route from thence was as disgrace- 
ful as our fighting had been creditable. Hence- 
forth all was confusion ; a hopeless, unavailing 
struggle. The Jong's fortune never rallied, but 
still the indomitable Rupert, day and night, strove 
to raise fresh forces, and to encourage and supply 
the few that still remained. 

I pass over the various transactions that suc- 
ceeded, and that are still fresh in every memory. 
Bristol was taken by the enemy, and Prince 
Rupert dejprived of his command, at the instiga- 
tion of Digby. The Southern army dissolved, 
and Goring fled to France. The King retreatea 
to the North ; returned to Oxford ; gave himself 
up to the false Scots, and found himself their pris- 
oner. Prince Rupert himself at length left the 
kingdom, and the last loyal garrison was surren- 
dered by the King's order. 

Toward the end of June, 1646, a small vessel 
might have been observed entering the harbor of 
Cherbourg. On board of her were nearly a score 
of cavaliers, most of them bearing marks of fight. 
Amongst them there was one with his arm in a 
sling, and a deep gash across his brow, — who lay 
languidly upon the deck. He was only six and 
twenty summers old^ but care and hardship had 
doubled the age-marks of as many years. Beside 
him sat a youth some four years younger ; with 
an eye of fire, and a gallant joyous bearing, that 
seemed to defy the touch of sorrow. He was 
gazing earnestly on the shores Of merry France, 
as if his home — or at least his hope were treas- 
ured there. From the hold of the vessel was 
heard the neighing of a horse, as his fine senses 
warned him of his approach to ]and : he was as 
black as night, save where sundry scars showed 
wounds from steel or shot, that had been healed 
over, but remained niarked by gray hairs. In 
short, in the vessel now coming to anchor were 
the outworn Reginald Hastings, the hopeful and 
indefatigable Bryan, and the g<M)d steed SataUj the 
only follower left to his landless lord. 

A year and a half had passed over me 
since I had seen Zillah, but a constant succession 
of varying and exciting incidents had made that 
time appear rather shorter than it really was. 
It was with a sense of mournful satisfaction, that, 
finding myself an exile, I felt I had done my duty 
to my King. My brother, my followers, my 
estate, my prime of life, my best blood, hm all 



been lost in his coodeanse. He wwnow^bv hm 

own act, in the hands of the Scots, and the loyai 
sword could avail him nothins more. Hence- 
forth I was free to wander where I would ; to 
eniploy myself as best I might. 

It is unnecessary to say that my first thoughts 
anticipated my steps, in turning to Paris; there, 
or ratner at St. Germain's, Zillah, as I believed, 
was still residing. « For/the last few months we 
had obtained no tidings whatever irom France, 
and scarcely indeed from London. 

Bryan, when he had long since escorted his 
adopted charge to Paris, h^ intended to enter 
the French lUng's service, in order to be near 
her who had now taken entire possession of his 
heart. But on the first hint of his intention, Fay 
had exclaimed: 

^^ What ! and leave our own good King to live 
or die without your aid, to save and to support 
him. Surely, Sif Bryan is jesting ?" 

" It's a grave jest," he replied, " for it sends me 
from Paradise to — ^but, no matter I Lady, I am 
going ; instead of all farewell, sing me the words 
of the music you have just been playing to that 
old harp of mine." 

Fay blushed deeply, and paused for a little 
while as if she was maiking up her mind to some 
great decision. Then she raised her beautiful 
head proudly, and sang those noble words of Love- 
lace with a noble air : 

" I coald not love thee, love, so much. 
Loved I not honor more." 

Bryan listened with grave f^easure ; then so- 
lemnly took her hand, pressed it reverentially to 
his lips and departed. As soon afterward as land 
and sea would permit, he was by my side, riding 
under the old banner, to the siege of Leicester. 

To all my inquiries after Zillah and her sister, 
he could give me but few answers. On mature 
consideration, they had thought it best, consider- 
ing' their solitary and unprotected condition, to 
become pensioners in a nunnery. There they 
lived safely and in profound retirement, almost 
unconscious of the troubles that then agitated 
France. The merchant's wife, with her daugh- 
ter, were their only visitors, having taken an ad- 
joining house in order to be near them. In answer 
to several letters that I had addressed to Zillah, I 
had received only the following two, which I 
here transcribe ; they were written at intervals 
of six months, and the most recent was half a 
year old. 

' *^To the Lord Hastings. 

" I have received your two letters, one by Mr. 
Elliot, the King's messenger to our Queen ; the 
other I know not by what means : but both reach- 
ed me under cover to Mistress Crisp. I do not 
wish to add to your anxieties by preserving si- 
lence, but I fear I am scarcely justified in wilting 
to you. I almost feel shame .when any of our 
secluded sisterhood approaches me, and instinct- 
ively I cover up my letter. How can I be right 
in doing that which I seek to conceal ? 

'^You iLsk me if I still remember you: my 
number of friends is so small that I cannot affoid 
to forget one who has ever proved so faithful and 
so true. A convent is not a place wherein to 
forget: there, memory alone is active. The 

{)resent is a blank as regards this life ; the future 
ooks dim through cloister windows. Yet these 
convents are doubtless happy asylums for lonely, 
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Ittendlew women in distracted times like these; 
■afe places of lefa^ for both isoul and body as 
lon^ as we can preserve our own faith pure from 
their temptations. For the soul may be pam- 
pered while the body starves; fasts and vigils 
nave their luxuries, diiscipline its vanities, asceti- 
i^sxn. its intemperance. The Roman doctrine 
seems to win the spirit through the medium of 
the Aesh; the Reformers sternly demand the 
conversion of the spirit first, and seek the fruits 
cxf its regeneration in the flesh. I much fear, 
bowever, for Phoebe's sake, that we have ill- 
chogea our retreat, for she at onre strove to soothe 
her sorrows by penances ; and I fear she may at 
last shelter her poor heart beneath the vail. 

** You know we had ^bped to find Madame de 
Coligny here ; she is a Protestant and a woman 
of liign character, but she had, unfortunately, left 
Paris for La Vendee, and we were afraid to fol- 
loiw her through this distracted country. We 
then appeared to have no other refuge open to us 
tium this convent, for Fay and her mother intend 
to proceed to Venice as soon as they can procure 
an opportunity. I cannot bring myself to depart 
so far away from my own dear country whilst 
her present struggle continues. Our Queen is 
very kind to us. and often sends us news from 
£ngland. She lives in great poverty, though the 
xoyal family of France are as generous as they 
can afibrd to be, since their own supplies are 
stopped. I have had the happiness of contribut- 
ing to her necessities, and it is almost the only 
pleasure i have enjoyed of late years. 

" I do not presume to murmur at the sorrows 
and anxieties that have so long been my lot. I 
ironld not abate one of them, in the belief that 
they are but another form of mercy. If it be 
only through darkness and suffering that our path 
may leail into light at last, I would not that my 
fate — or yours, were ever brightened by one 
eajrthly joy." 

« # # # # 

The second letter, written long afterward, was 
as follows : 

*^ This once more I have determined to reply 
to your letters. I cannot think without sympa- 
thy and deep pain of all your sufferings. Nazeby 
will ever be a name of dread. I know not whe- 
ther it be from mere woman's waywardness, or 
misgiving of the present conqueror's intentions, 
but I fear from the latter more than I ever did 
from the King. Ours is a noble people ; but if 
the most fi;ifted and informed minds may not safely 
be trusted with supreme authority, it is far more 
dangerous for the Many, whose rivalry seems 
never to be for general or unselfish good. 

^Liast night I was summoned to the griUe 
to see some stranger from England; I thought 
he might bring news from yoif; and unhappily I 
^went to meet him. Do you not already feel 
^who it was ? Yes, that fearful man stood there, 
looking spectral in his paleness and his wasted 
form. He even spoke with an altered voice; 
very quietly, very gently. He exhorted me to 
return to England with my cousin, Colonel 
Hutchinson's brother, who has accompanied him 
on some secret mission to the French Protestants. 
He told me that otherwise the whole of our 
property, would be confiscated to the state, 
which was now triumphant over all its enemies. 
He said that he merely advised me from a sense 
of duty ; and for the last tinie, he added, as the 
congregation of the righteous had taken offense 



at some idle reports, and he could not gire any 
more advice, or assist me further, by his presence 
or otherwise. He spoke so calmly and consider- 
ately, and laid my duty to my poor tenants so 

clearly before me, that 

" But I must break off. Fay comes to tell me 
that the post — the last periiaps for weeks— is 
about to be dispatched to England, and that he 
waits below : I will soon write again. I can 
now only commit you to the care of * *" 

Such was the last news I had received from 
Zillah. Since then, my life had been an uninter- 
rupted succession of skirmishes, joumeyings, 
earnest negotiations, narrow escapes. I now 
foiind myself on the road to Paris, harassed by 
painful doubt as to whether I should yet find her 
whom I sought, whose presence I had so longed 
for as the best happiness in life. 

I was able to travel but slowly, and was glad 
to avail myself of Bryan's offer to precede me, 
and make inquiries in the French capital. He was 
so anxious to arrive there on his own account, 
that consideration for me alone restrained his 
eagerness to push on. He was proportionably 
relieved when I begged him to do so in order to 
serve me. I envied him as I saw him mount, 
full of health, and strength, and hope, with a con- 
viction that he should find her whom he faith- 
fully loved, in so short a time. The young 
knight was now about one-and-twenty years of 
age. His frame, well-exercised in every athletic 
exercise, presented a perfect model of strength, 
symmetry and activity. His merry eyes alone 
detracted from the energetic and iirnL expression 
of his countenance ; they seemed always chang- 
ing under their dark eyebrows that spread be- 
neath a well-developed forehead. His mouth 
was somewhat large, but it was now shaded by 
large mustaches; and though it spoke scarcely 
a word of French, that mouth found words to 
conciliate, to amuse, or to awe all those with 
whom he came in contact. Brave to a fault, 
faithful to the death, full of resources, of indomi- 
table energy, — ^he seemed boru to be a soldier in 
such trying times as these. 

At the end of the fifth day after he had left 
me, I was rejoiced to see him enter' the Little inn 
at Evreux, where I then lay. But I soon ob- 
served that his look was anxious and distressed, 
and instead of announcing his news, he seemed 
desirous to defer doine so until our meal was 
ended. At length, he thus delivered himself: 

• " Afler I left you, I scarcely rested until I 
reached Paris, though I had some little difficulty 
on the way, from the Roundheads of this country 
who tried to pillage me. At Paris I fell in with 
a messenger of my Lord Jermyn's, who con- 
ducted me to our Queen's residence at St. Ger- 
main. There I easily found people to show me 
to the convent where the ladies pensioned. My 
guide was one of the Queen's equerries : he told 
me he had heard that the rules of the convent 
were very strict, and so I thought it better to 
call on my lady Crisp by the way. But she was 
gone ! gone with her daughter into Italy, they 
said; to some place called Venice. I had then 
no help for it but to march straight to the coo- 
vent door, where I was answered by a sour- 
visaged old portress, who just looked at me, and 
then shut the door in my face. I did not know 
what to do, for I daren't break the window or 
(slimb over the wall, as I might have done if it 
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had been only a Roundhead's garrison; but 
what could I do against a houseful of women ? 

*' As I was thinking over this, I saw a pri^ 
pass by, and I explained to him as well as I 
could that I was of his own Church, and had 
business of great importance with English ladies 
in the convent. To say the truth he looked a 
great deal too knowing on such matters for a 
priest ; hut he was a good-natured sort of fellow, 
and just then the equerry came back for me, and 
explained to his reverence what I Wanted ; so 
he knocked at the convent-door in a quiet cau- 
tious manner, and the sour-faced old woman put 
her head out once more. She and the pnest 
then began to jabber in such a passionate manner, 
that I thought thevM fight; but suddenly they 
stopped talking; the priest raised his hat as if 
he were saluting a princess, and the old harridan 
drew herself back into her den. Then his rev- 
erence explained to me, by the ecjuerry's help, 
that the portress had sworn her life was perse-, 
cuted out of her by heretics and islanders 
ever since the English ladies had come to 
dwell there. The holy house was quite losing 
its character, too: but ever since one of the 
ladies had gone off with a heretic preacher, the 
lady-abbess had given strict orders that no 
stranger whatever should be admitted, in order, 
if possible, to preserve to the true faith the pre- 
cious soul of the sister that was left, and who was 
then performing her novitiate 1'' 

Such was Bryan's brief, but disastrous tale. He 
appeared himself to be deeply grieved at the 
tidings which he felt would so suddenly and ut- 
terly prostrate all my happiest hopes. For me, 
his mtelligence was almost overwhelming. Zillah, 
whom I had so long and so entirely loved, that 
she shared my very existence, warmed the olood 
in my veins, and seemed to qualify the air I 
breathed: — Zillah, the lofty-minded, noble- 
hearted Englishwoman whom I proudly looked 
upon as the pattern of perfection — what was she 
now ? I did not dare to think ; I did not dare to 
imagine into what steps that accursed Puritan 
might have led her. 

[ strove to frame for her excuses : I thought 
of her long and lonely vigils in tnat gloomy 
convent; I thought of her ardent imagina- 
tion picturing to itself the most arduous duties, 
but preserving ever the dignity and self-pespect 
that seemed to belong to her, like her own 
features. But 1 could not — ^no. not with all a 
lover's blind superstition — I could not acquit her. 
I knew that her departure with that dangerous 
man must have been at least voluntary — that it 
would have been resisted by every means^ if the 
convent could have interfered. Alas! it was 
entirely, utterly, her own act. Heaven help her, 
and shield her beauty and her genius in the only 
xefuge that now remains to her — the tomb I 

Zillah ! — to think that thy name, so long asso- 
ciated with purity and nobleness, should he now 
a word that I fear to hear spoken by the scoffers 
against womankind I To think that whilst I was 
struggling through toil, and suffering, and danger, 
to preserve that honor of which you were ever 
the guiding star ; to believe that even then, you 
were sinking beneath the arts of a thrice proven 
villain ! And now^ there was no excuse ; your 
fether was sheltered in his happy grave from the 
&lse Puritan's power, and you were left free — 
too free! 

A thousand reflections sodi as these eame. 



thioneiitg thrangh my mind that dismal 'ni^^ 
By the morning's earliest dawn, I was again 
on the road. I soueht the convent and was re- 
pulsed still more rudely than my messenger had 
been. I hastened to the Court of our Queen at 
St. Germain's, implored and obtained an audience. 
I was coldly received ; her Majesty had. set her 
heart upon Phoebe's conversion, and spoke yyith 
more than coldness of Zillah and of her mysteri- 
ous disappearance from the retreat which ''*' Provi- 
dence and the holy Church had so gracioualy 
offered to her." 

Lord Jermyn was at this time absent ; I sought 
him in Paris, and he entered kindly into my feel- 
ings. 

"I can tell you nothing." said he, **of the 
elder of these two sisters, — but the younger has 
been marked down for a nun, and nothing but a 
miracle can save her from the convent's solemn 
snares. As your object, however, is to obtain an 
interview with her, I will give you a note to the 
almoner of the convent, — ^who is also, I am sorry 
to say, in our Queen's pay— and he will do for 
you all that can be done." 

Armed with this introduction, I sought and 
discovered the almoner ; but I iound that Phcebe 
was unapproachable. 1 endeavored urgently to 
know if there had been the promised letter left 
for me by Zillah, but this the abbess indignantly 
denied~4aying. "" that the blessed convent of St. 
Ursula was no kouse of call and appointment for 
every profligate heretic; no, Heaven forbid ! 
The last heretic that should ever enter those doon 
was the old villain who had decoyed away her 
precious charge." | 

It is useless to dwell on all the means that I ^ 
employed, for weeks, to obtain some clew to 
Zillah's retreat. At length my heart saddened 
down to the conviction that I had no right to 
seek it. She had made her o'wii electicm. By 
this time she was probably restored to her fathei4 
home, and the accursed Hezekiah was lording it 
over ner and hers as chaplain, if not by a nearer 
and prouder title. 

Alas ! there it must all end ; my hope and faith 
in Zillah ; my life's love, my heart's pride — all 
was blighted and destroyed forever. ^ 

* * # # « 

I was still young, however, and without the 
means to live ; it was necessary for mind and 
body that I should do something. I Toathed the 
very name of war; its honors and its objects had 
always been associated in my thoughts with 
Zillah. I had a scorn for those who hired out 
their blood, as Goring and others had lately done, 
to foreign powers. let, somethine I ihust do. 
I was as poor in the world's weadth as in all 
higher sources of enjoyment and of life. I had 
heard much of^witzerland ; of its honest in- 
dustry ; of its poverty, dignified by independencse,- 
of its reformed faith and free exercise of religion. 
I felt that its sublime scenery would be soothbigi 
to my soul, and I hoped that its solitudes would 
strengthen and regenerate my broken and way- 
ward spirit. 

To be brief— lor my tale draws near its dose 
— ^Bryan and I left Paris and traveled as £ir ar 
Geneva together. Thence he proceeded to 
Venice, and I wandered along the shores of the 
beautiful Lake Leman for many a day — a solitary 
pilgrim. Gradually, from paroxysms of grief; 
my mind settled down into more chastened sor- 
row. At length I was able to feel that I oqght 
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lo create for myself some new object in life, and 
waa even strong enough to act on that conviction. 

It was toward the close of a stormy day in 
anitumn; that I paused — ^weary with my long 
travel, by the road-side near Lausanne. I care- 
fhlly scanned the beautiful fields all round, as a 
lura of passage might hover over a wood before 
it settled where to rest. A storm that had agitated 
the sky all day, was raging &i away among the 
mountains. The sun struggled out from- among 
the clouds before he set, and flung one parting 
smile over the agitated waters of the lake, that 
seemed as dark as my own doom. Only from 
heaven, thought I, can any light now shine upon 
my lot; so it Is best. But lo! that sunlight 
moving along the waters, seems approaching; 
and now, it pauses, and beams steacQiy on yon 
ereen field, and lights up that cottage window as 
for a festival. There shall be my home ! 
* * # # 

A year since then has passed away. I am an 
inhabitant of that cottage. The vines around it 
have been planted and pruned by my own hands. 
The heap of fire- wood behind the house has been 
felled and gathered by these arms. That grass 
has been twice mown, those cattle have been 
tended, that com has been sowed and reaped — 
all by the sweat of my own brow. A poor de- 
«repid, half-idiot boy has been my only servant ; 
my good black steed my only comrade. 



CHAPTER LI. 
Si mnero 6n tierru agenaa. 

If in thia exile dark and drear, 
To which my heart has doomed me now, 
1 shoald unnoticed die— what tear, 
"What tear of sympathy will flow ? 
For I have toaght an eadle'a woe, 
And fashioned mine own misery : 
Who then will pity me ? 

Canciokero de Amberes. 

If labor be a struggle, it is a brief one, or 
seems to be so. Time flies before the woodman's 
axe, the laborer's spade. That we should " gain 
our bread by the sweat of our brow" is a curse 
that bears a blessing also. Toil calms and puri- 
fies the troubled mind ; it seems, as it were, to 
satisfy the penalty of the primeval curse, and by 
the sacrifice of the body to purchase the spirit's 
rest. Over a gateway, in the neighboring town 
of Vevay, is an inscription of very deep meaning 
to me, and such as me ; " laborare est orare." 
is written there : " Work is Worship," acceptable 
to heaven, as is proven by the quiet conscience 
of the earnest worker. In my soul and body- 
strengthening toil, I have found, if not happiness, 
that which is better — contentment. 

Sometimes my few leisure moments are haunt- 
ed by thoughts of her whom I shall see no more, 
but I exorcise such thoughts by some new labor. 
From time to time vague rumors arrive, borne 
hither from distracted England : some saying that 
the divided factions were each striving to place 
our sovereign at its head ; others that he was to 
Oe detained an honored prisoner only until the 
new constitution was completed. At length the 
fearful tidings came that astonished all Christen- 
dom ; he had been slain by the demagogues, in 
the midst of his weeding people, in the front of 
bis own home : in the^'face of day. 



I do not trust myself to speak of that event 
I met the disaster in my own way ; I took lit 
a new fieW from the barren hill-side and 
worked it into fertility, in ofder to distract my 
mind from the contemplatioii of my slaughtered 
King. 

I had long expected to hear ftom Bryan: at 
length, on visiting Geneva, I foimd a letter ad- 
dressed to me at the house of the goldsmith, who 
had managed all my small affairs. My friend 
had been received with kindness by tne mer- 
chant's wife, and with henor by the State of 
Venice, which had almost instantly employed 
him in its powerful Marine. In that great com- 
mercial navy, he had good prospect oi' wealth as 
well as of honor, and he was about to sail for the 
Indies when he wrote. He said nothing of the 
beautiful Fay, but his letter was so full of happy 
hope, that I felt satisfied about her. A year and 
a half had elapsed since the time that he was to 
sail, and I began to expect that he might soon 
return and find the reward due to his valor and 
devotion. But, alas ! what could / hope for him 
from woman's constancy? 

# # « « « 

Sept. 1649. — ^A long kiterval has elapsed since 
I last wrote the blotted story of my now peace- 
ful life. The long summer days, with all the 
duteous cares I owe to my mother-earth, have 
occupied my time in attending to her wants: or 
rather to her bountiful supply of mine. The 
vintage, too, has brought me more into contact 
with my fellow-creatures, and a circumstance, 
that happened not long ago, has almost given me 
interest in a woman — a simple village girl though 
she be. 

About a mile from Lausanne, close to the lake, 
stands the little village of Onchy^ consisting of 
some dozen houses and a pretty mn. On t%tt 
days and holidays, the neighbonng cottagers are 
accustomed to assemble in the gaidenof thisinnj 
the elders to drink their wine and gossip, the 
younger people to dance round the village tree, 
and amuse themselves as their happy hearts may 
dictate. 

Lonely as I was and wished to be, I was by 
no means a misanthrope, and often I was attracted 
by sympathy to the neighborhood of their little 
festivals. I used to lie upon the shore with a 
volume of Will Shakspeare or Spenser's poems, 
just within sight and hearing of the picturesque 
groups and their cheerful noises. 

On one such evening, I had not long taken up 
my favorite position, when I observed some <rf 
the village youths and maidens entering a small 
sailing-boat, and endeavoring to persuade a timid 
girl to enter too. It was the daughter of the 
widowed landlady of the little inn, the belle of ' 
the surrounding country; and I was greatly 
struck by the fiatural and unaffected but exquisite 
grace of her appearance. She was something 
under the middle size, but beautifully formed ; her 
figure, finely-rounded, above and below her taper 
waist, presented a very model of symmetry, 
which tne costume of the country set off to the 
highest advantage. Her large dark eloquent eyes 
were over-arched by delicately penciled eye- 
brows that contrasted well with a snow-white, 
though somewhat freckled forehead; the warm 
color of her cheek, and her rich ripe lips bespoke 
the perfect health that thrilled through every fiber 
of her frame. 

AU Ms 1 obierred long afterward, howeyefj 
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ttie distance «t which I now lay prevented me 
ficom noting anything except the expressive grace- 
fulness of her %ure, as she stood by the little 
l)oat, hesitating as to whether she should enter it 
At length she entered and took her place, while 
the young villagers shoved off in triumph, and 
thoughtlessly loosened the large kteen sail to the 
gusty wind that began to ruffle over the bosom of 
the lake. I could see that the crew understood 
little of its management, and I watched their pro- 
gress with some anxiety, as they stood out from 
shore. They had scarcely proceeded a hundred 
yards v^hen a breeze took the sail aback, and al- 
most laid the boat on her beam-ends ; she -began 
to fill, and cries of terror from the shore echoed 
back screams of distress from the little party on 
the lake. 

Throwing off my coat, I plunged in and swam 
toward the boat ; in a few minutes I found my- 
self alongside, and scrambled aboard: putting 
down the helm, I soon brought her head to wind, 
making the young men bale out the water with 
their caps, while I trimmed the sail, and got suf- 
ficient way upon the boat to enable me to tack ; 
then putting her about, I ran for shore, and soon 
had the satisfaction to see the frightened giils re- 
stored to the arms of their friends, whilst I was 
overwhelmed with expressions of gratitude for 
the simple service I had rendered them. 

About an hour afterward, having changed my 
clothes, I returned to my favorite resting-place by 
the shore, upon which the rising waves now beat 
angrily, while the sounds of mirth from the gar- 
dens snowed that the spirits of the villagers had 
been only stimulated by the late adventure. Nor 
was it without pleasure that I saw the innkeepers 
daughter approaching with her timid, fawn-like 
manner, to offer me her thanks. As she called 
me her deliverer, and expressed her gratitude in 
the eloquent fasnion of her country, I found a 
new sensation rising within me, and I could not 
resist her modest invitation to shajre her mother's 
hospitality. I accompanied her to the inn, there- 
fore, and was warmly welcomed there, where an 
extempore feast was provided, and crowned with 
some fine old wine of the Cote^ yon sunny line 
of hills that slope downward to the lake, toward 
Vevay. 

Here, seated by the side of Marguerite, (for 
so she was called,) I yielded myself with only 
too much facility to the charm of an intercourse 
to which I had been long a stranger. Marguerite 
was by no means ill-informed, though all her in- 
formation had the attraction of novelty and orig- 
inality to me. She displayed an acquaintance, 
that surprised me, with the history and brave ac- 
tions of her countrymen; her imagination, as 
well as her memory, >^ enriched with a thou- 
sand legends appertaining to her beautiful lake. 
and its shores, and its mountams. The wila 
flowers, and shrubs, and healing plants, that grew 
among the woods and vallies, were familiar to 
her, with all their beauties and their virtues; and 
all her little stores of knowledge were so difii- 
dently, yet frankly laid open to my inquiries, that 
time flew by unnoticed : so I talked and listened. 

From that day forward life has had a new in- 
terest for me. Whenever the labors of the day 
are done, I am sure to find the soft-eyed Margue- 
lite on the walk by the waterside, and she does 
not dissemble the innocent pleasure with which 
she greets my punctual appearance there. My 
cottage looks lonely when I return to it, and 



though *I guard myself carefully fiom betraying 
any such thoughts to her, I sometimes think that 
in her pure and artless love and sympathy, €md in 
a li^e and death of obscurity amongst the moun- 
tains, I might perchance find repose for my 
wounded spirit, and as much happiness as my 
heart is yet capable of. But ever, following close 
upon such thoughts, there interposes a memory of 
a higher, nobler nature, wliich, though fallen and 
deceitful, has power, even in imagination, to chase 
away all rivals ; it is only when I fiiHi myseif 
once more in the presence of Marguerite that the 
ideal yields to the real, and I forget for the while 
everything but the happiness of being loved. 

What have I written "? Alas-! it is too true ! 
I have unconsciously won the love of that poor 
village girl, and I can read the effects of it in a 
thousand symptoms. Not only is her pure cheek 
grown changeful in its colormg, and her voice 
felters, and her bright eyes often fill with tears, 
as.she tries, and not in vain, to soothe the sorrow 
that has furrowed my brow and wasted my young 
heart ; but her whole moral being seems changed. 
Always refined by nature, her mind seems to 
have acquired a delicacy and fine perception that 
nothing but a deep sympathy for another could 
have inspired. She soon found out that I was 
an Englishman, and she immediately applied the 
active powers of her intelligence to learn every^ 
thing relating to my hapless country that her 
narrow means of information afforded. She 
knew that we bad been at war, and she immedi- 
ately concluded that I was a great warrior, and 
a defeated one. She knew that our King had 
been slaughtered, and she concluded that I must 
have been his friend. This conviction seemed, 
strange to say, to give her pleasure ; for her 
quick woman's instinct had probably apprehended 
that my deep forlorn sorrow was owing- to some 
more tender cause. 

One evening she told me with great glee that 
she expected her uncle on the morrow ; that he 
had been a great traveler, even so far as England, 
and that he had been absent for a long time. He 
was very dear, having been like a father to her. 
He had first taught her to read and think on sub- 
jects different from those that occupied the 
village mind ; and he always brought her books 
and foreign presents when he returned from his 
travels. For some undefined reason, I was not 
pleased to hear of his arrival. I felt that by 
some means or other it would interfere with my 
liewly-discovered source of enjoyment; and, 
what was worse, I felt that it was well for 
Marguerite that it should be so ! 

# * «F # 

Oct. 1649. — A month has elapsed since last I 
wrote, and brought with it momentous changes in 
my mind. How altered have all external things 
become at the same time I — But I must force my- 
self to resume the thread of my story. 

Marguerite's old kinsman arrived, as she had 
expected, and I was scarcely surprised, instead of 
his young relative, t^ find him at our usual place of 
meeting ; I concluded at once that the tall, grave- 
looking person whom- 1 there encountered must 
be the man. He seemed to expect me, for he 
saluted me courteously, though formally, as I ap- 
proached, and without any preface, entered into 
conversation with me in very tolerable English. 
We spoke of our respective countries; and as 
we continued to walk to and fro, his serious man- 
ner seemed to give way to some more pleasant 
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Imptessions. He told me that he was a traveling 
merchant, who passed most of his time between 
tiie cities of Italy, France, and England ; and that 
he occasionally returned to his native place, to 
refresh himself with its simplicity and peacefu]- 
ness : but he added, his nature had become rest- 
less from long habit ; that he required excitement, 
and was about to indulge himself for a few days 
in hunting the chamois of the Alps. He said he 
-was aware of our English passion for the chase, 
and thkt he would feel great pleasure if I would 
accompany him. 

I grasped eagerly at his offer, and stifled the 
regret I felt at leaving my pleasant evenings 
Mrith Marguerite. I had long desired, however, 
to visit the snowy mountains that he -spoke of, 
and hunting was still a passion with me, suffi- 
ciently strong to have survived all my misfortunes. 
We parted, therefore, agreeing to cross the lake 
on the following morning ; and, during our long 
conversation, the name of poor Marguerite had 
never been once mentioned^ 

That evening I employed myself in furbishing 
up my carbine, and setting my little household 
aflairs in order. I had been stationary under my 
humble foof so long, that my forthcoming expe- 
dition seemed to me c^uite eventful. When I nad 
made all my preparations, it was near midnight, 
and I sallied fortn to a little thicket that stood in 
the middle of my vineyard. 

A few rays of the young moon struggled 
through the autumnal leaves, and fell upon a 
tomb, which, in my first feeling of bereavement 
I had raised '* to the memory of Zillah's faith." 
Many an hour had passed over me, in not angry 
sadness, as I sat ana carved these -words : it was 
a foolisn fancy, but it gave me something where- 
on to fix my thoughts ; the place became to me 
as a shrine, which, in the absence of all others, 
served to attract my wandering steps. As I drew 
near it now, I started. . The hour of the night, 
the dim mysterious shadows, the profound silence 
—all tended to inspire a superstitious feeling ; and 
as I gazed, I saw, or thought I saw a female 
figure, clothed all in white, and looking like a spirit 
standing by the tomb 1 

After a moment's trepidation. I rushed'forward, 
tore the branches apart, and — clasped Marguerite 
in my arms!- It was with an alarmed and dis- 
appointed feeling that I separated myself from 
her, and placed her gently and respectfully upon 
the stone. 

After a few minutes' silence, she spoke | but as 
I cannot give her artless words in their own 
touching phrase and language, T shall not attempt 
to repeat them. She haid found out this spot long 
since, but never ventured to question me about 
it. She had copied the inscription, and at length, 
with the assistance of her uncle's books, had dis- 
covered the meaning. She evidently misunder- 
stood its application, however, and thought 
(scarcely the less jealously for that) that some 
dead rival had occasioned it. It was accidentally 
that I had now found her here : the poor girl had 
been wandering about, desiring to speak to me, 
but did not venture to approach my door. Finally, 
she resolved to watch for me until morning, and 
meanwhile had been attracted to this mysterious 
spot from the hope of finding something further 
mere. 

Her uncle, it appeared, had discovered soon 
after his arrival, her secret. He had been so an- 
gry thereat, that she feared for my hfe, for she 



said he was ainan fierce m his wiath^ when it 
was once roused : he had spoken of dishonor, of 
profligate cavaliers, and of various other matters 
that she did not understand. At length, when he 
heard something more about me, he had become a 
little pacified, and promised her to do nothing 
until he had satisfied himself as to my designs. 
But, finally, he had warned her, at her peril, never 
to see me again, alone. He had aflirmed thaL 
from all he heard, I must be some Englishman of 
high rank, who was merely taking refuge in 
Switzerland from the violence of party ; perhaps 
seeking shelter from the punishment due to some 
great crime. 

Shocked and terrified at all this accusation so 
new and incredible to her, the poor girl had hid- 
den herself to observe our meeting, had heahl 
her uncle invite me to this dangerous expedition, 
and had resolved to warn me of the peril I should 
incur by joining it. Her uncle, she said, loved 
her beyond anything in the world, except what 
he called honor; and, deeply as she respected 
him, she feared he would not scruple to put me 
out of the way, if anything that I should say 
afiTorded him an occasion of quarrel. 

I almost felt remorse when I discovered the 
strength of Marguerite's afifection Jby the effort 
that she had made for me. I thanked her per- 
haps too gratefully, and alluded to the truth of 
her uncle's warning perhaps too slightly. I 
laughed at the idea of danger from any mortal 
foe, and she seemed to take a proud comfort in 
my scorn of it. At length, I persuaded her to 
return home, and promised to tell her all that she 
desired to know concerning me, when I returned 
from the mountains. I then watched her to her 
own door, saw her raise the latch cautiously, 
look wistfully back upon the shore, and dis- ^ 
appear. 



CHAPTER LIL 

Hinaaf, hinauf ! 

]in Sprung, im Lauf. 

Wo die Luft so leicht, wo di Soime lo klar, 

Nur die Gtomse spnn^, mlr hont der Aar, 

Wo der MeDsohengewtihl zu Fiisten mir rollt, 

Wo der Donnergebriihl tief unten groilt' ; 

Das ist der Ort wo die Majestat 

Sich herrlich den herscher Thron erhdht 

Die ttUle Balm 

Uinan .' hinan ! 

Dort pfeifet die Oema^! Ha, ipringe Bar vor, 

Naohsetset der Jftger, und Hiegt empor. 

"Kaiser Max." 

At daylight I was by the water-side, and there 
I found my intended companion, Arnold Berthier, 
already waiting. He seemed to have put off the 
merchant with his traveUng-dress, and now, in 
his hunter's simple^garb, with an eagle's eye, and 
a mountaineer^s bold bearing, he looked as unlik 
the man of cities as possible. His only weapons 
were a carbine and a hunting-knife, but he 
carried a long pole, shod with iron, to assist him 
over the glaciers. A case-bottle of spirits, and a 
sort of satchel slung crosswise over his shoulders, 
completed his equipment 

He addressed me very courteously, and wel* 
corned me to a new sport, with which he appeared 
to be perfectly famihar. As we were lowed 
across the lake, however, his conversation soon 
changed to graver subjects, and he spoke of the 
present state of England in so cautious a manner, 
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that I thought it better to teli himfnmklj that I 
belonged to the King's party, for wljiicn I had 
fought to the very last. 
Arnold seenaed pleased with my frankness, and 

gave me to understand that matters had changed 
ttle for the better in my country j that it lay 
under a central military despotism in fact, while 
half a dozen Major Generals ruled over tne rural 
districts like so many Eastern Satraps. 

" It is a pity,^' he added, " that the people never 
can govern themselves, or learn how to exercise 
that power which they can so easily acquire. 
you, I believe, are a nobleman 1" 

" I am called Neville," I replied, <for I had 
assumed my mother's maiden name,) ^^and in 
my own country I believe I am cankered asra 
gentleman." 

" An extensive title," observed my compan- 
ion; "comprising not only nobility, but royalty 
itself, as I have heard. However, I do not 
mean to pry into your private affairs — at least, 
iiot at present, for here we ace in Savoy." 

On landing from the boat, we struck off the 
road abruptly through the mountains ; arid Ar- 
nold seemed resolved to put my pedestriaii pow- 
■ers to the test, for he strode away at a pace that 
few but those^accustomed to such exercise from 
early youth could have sustained. As we as- 
cended into pure and m(xe elevated regions, he 
stepped out still more energetically, and only 
halted at midday, when hunger reminded him 
of the hour. 

" By my faith," said he, as we sat down by a 
crystal rivulet welling out from the flowery 
turf, "you islanders walk well. I doubt me, 
you are mqre than a match for Arnold Berthier. 
who could once beat any man in Switzerland." 
I returned the compliment, and inquired whether 
we should find any game that day. 

" Scarcely," he replied. " You see yonder 
black speck upon the verge of the snow? Well, 
that is a chalet, where we shall rest for the 
flight, and by the £rst dawn you will be on our 
hunting-ground, and we shall test your aim." 

When we resumed our inEirch, my companion 
became still more communicative and agreeable,, 
and. I could not imagine what Marguerite could 
have thought it necessary to warn me against, in 
a companion so brave, and frank, and kindly. 
When we entered the chalet, I lay down by his 
Aide with a sense of perfect security and confi- 
dence. If I placed my hunting- knife ready to 
my grasp, it was only as a precaution against 
the possible visit of wolves or bears; the night 
wind, moaning round oj^r rude hut and through 
its numerous crevices, reminded me dismally of 
the ravenous bowlings of such creatures. Once, 
indeed, there came a sound so wild and unearthly 
that it penetrated into my sleeping ear ; and I 
opened my eyes, half ashamed of seeming 
alarmed in the presence of ray companion. But, 
tfy the clear starlight shining in through the 
open casement, I saw that he, too, was awake ; 
and in an attitude half erect, was gazing at me 
with such a stern, if not fierce expression of 
countenance, that I involuntarily rose, as though 
to encounter him. 

He merely raised his finger with a listening 
gesture, and said in a low and solemn voice : 
** Englishman, did you not hear just now that 
deviUsh noise? The wild peasants who live 
near these unearthly solitudes tell strange sto- 



ries of ghorthr^hingB, that aie not only heftnl but 
seen here. Hark ? again that demon yell !" 

As he spoke, in tones that lent horror to hu 
words, the same terrible sound came quivering 
to our ears, and seemed to spread itself, slowly, 
far away over the mountains. It was moie 
like a despairing moan, wrung iirom some ago* 
nized heart, than any cry that wild beasts could 
make. I esked Arnold in a low voice, whether 
he did not think it might proceed from some 
fellow-creature in distress. 

" Fellow-creature !" he rejoined, in the same 
low tones, " what could fellow-creatures of flesh 
and blood be doing here at such an hour. I tell 
thee solemnly that there are things of another 
world around us here. Sleep, if thou hast a firm 
heart, and forget them. Meanwhile, I will close 
up the window with these pine branches, for I 
like not that pale ghostly starlight." 

So saying he rose, and thrust an armful of the 
pine>branches, with which the hut was stored, 
into the window place, efifbctually excluding the 
air and leaving us in total darkness. 

I have been in many scenes that tried stout 
nerves, without affecting mine; but 1 confess 
that when I found myself alone, with this strange 
man, in profound darkness and silence only brok- 
en by unearthlv groans, I found my heart beat 
rapidly. I called to mind the words of Mar- 
guerite, and the expression that I had seen on 
the Switzer's face. Every movement that he 
had made, I imagined was toward my^ throat. 
Once the nerves are excited, everything jars 
upon them : I could not bear further suspense. 

" I will look out," I said, " be it man or fiend 
that makes that fearful noise. Nothing can be 
worse than watching for it thus." 

And so saying, I rose and groped my way to- 
ward where I imagined the door to be. My 
hands met something warm and stirring, ftom 
which I recoiled with a shudder. If was only 
Arnold, — who, however, had evidently no moie 
thoughts than I had, of resuming his rest. 

^ Where is your boasted English courage, 
now ?" he demanded almost scornfully. 

" You may yet live to prove it ;" I replied, 
now forcing my way toward the entrance. 

" I may yet die to prove it, I presume yon 
mean;" said my companion, giving Vray j " well, 
it is just possible," he added in a graver tone. 

I now dragged open the rugged door, and stood 
in the bright open air. How bright it seemed 
after the darkness and dismay of mat miserable 
hut ! The faintest streak of dawn vras already 
touching the mountaift tops with a delicate rose- 
color, but all the rest of that magnificent tract of 
snow looked pale blue in the starry gloaming. 
At a short distance beneath us was a forest of 
pines, but above, to the very skies, all was 
smooth unsullied snow or jagged glacier. That 
glimpse of dawn at once restored me to myself, 
and like a good angel, dispelled all the dark 
visions that had haunted me. I stepped back 
into the hut, flung myself on my bed of leaves 
once more, and was soundly asleep in a trice. 

A whisper from my companion wakened mej 
his carbine was in his hand and he beckoned me 
to the door, which he had partly opened: it 
looked towaid the mountain, but a steep precipice 
of snow shut out the view in that direction. Ar- 
nold, however, was pointing upward ; and draw- 
ing near him, I could see, relieved against the' 
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OKy, the graeeful fbrm of a cbamois, that seemed 
to Keep watjch for a heixl of a^ut a dozen others 
tbAt were couching hear, or just stretching their 
lijnbs to the sun's first rays. 

"Now lire," whispered Arnold in the most 
fn«ndly manner. It was without any thought, 
except of a sportsman's courtesy, that I declined, 
aad motioned to him to fire first. He gave me a 
'look of anger that I did not then understand, 
accusing me of distrust; hut he did fire, and with 
ao true an aim, that the sentinel chamois came 
tumbling down, almost to the very spot where 
we were standing. 

I ran forward and caught a glimpse of the herd 
as th^y bounded by. A sense of keen rivalry, as 
well as of a hunters zeal, nerved my hand, and I 
knocked over the leading chamois with my 
bullet: he bounded high in air and then rolled 
down into the depth, far. fiur below. 

''Well done, by St. Hubert!" exclaimed Ar- 
nold, with generous impulse ; '' I have never 
seen that feat performed before, though I have 
heard of it in England,-^but hark, there is that 
fearful sound once more* it must — ^it must be 
-human !" 

We hastened away in different directions to 
search, and at length Arnold shouted from a 
•neighboring ravine, doMcn which a mountain 
torrent was rushing fiiriously. I followed its 
wild guidance as rapidly as I was able, and I 
soon saw the hunter supporting a tall human 
form on one k^ee, and applying his case-bottle to 
the stranger's lips. 

I drew back with instinctive dread as I saw 
the face of Hezekiah Doom, ghastly, supematu- 
rally pa^e. His right shoulder seemed to be 
dislocated, and he could not move the arm that 
he had always held wrapped in his cloak ; it was 
now extended helplessly, and at the end c^ it was 
— ao hand I a bare stump— -on which the black 
scorching bars of the executioner's iron remained 
Still visible, — was there instead. 

The wretched man appeared almost insensible, 
and Arnold motioned to me to carry him by the 
doak toward our hut. This seemed necessary, 
for a storm was gathering on Mont Blanc, and if 
it bufst upon us where we stood, the swollen 
torrent would soon sweep away the very ground 
on which we trod. Therefore, we bore him along 
carefully and laboriously, and at length laid him 
on the bed of leaves from which I had lately 
nsen. 

Having pMced the sufferer in the easiest pos- 
ture we could devise, Arnold motioned to me to 
accompany him outside the hut, and thus ad- 
dressed me : 

^' The man is dying ; he uttered the shrieks we 
heard last night ; probably in the delirium of his 
agony. Mortification seems to have set in, and 
he will be soon at rest. I know him. He was 
ftt Geneva some sixteen years ago, where he dis- 
played great talent in our schools, especially for 
eloquence. He went away, none knew whither, 
buthe has lately returned looking like a specter. A 
few days since, I learned from Calvin Marrast, our 
great preacher, that he had announced his deter- 
mination to proceed on a mission to convert the 
Popish people of the Alps. Marrast spoke to 
him of the dangers he would incur, not only from 
tiie nature of the country, but from the inquisi- 
tion. He smiled a woeful smile at the warning 
^d departed. Well ! here he lies : he has fallen 
over a precipice, and will, I think, never leave 



this spot ; but we must not let him die like a 
dog. Now, while he is quiet, I will run down 
to yonder village in the valley, where I know 
the Cure; he is a skillful leech, and may do 
sbmething for this poor creature; if, which I 
doubt, there be any life left in him. Do you 
veatch over him, and give him no drink without 
some spirit to temper the icy water," 

So saying, Arnold Berthier placed his spirit- 
flask in my hands, and rapidly descending the 
mountain, was soon lost to view. I silently re- 
entered the hut, and sat down by the wounded 
man. After some time he gave signs of return- 
ing consciousness ; a deep sigh escaped his lips, 
and he strove to turn on his left side. I put out 
my hands to assist him ; his eyes met mine, and 
with a long-suppressed groan, he averted his face, 
and seemed to relapse into insensibility. 

For an hour I sat in silence by the side of my 
bitterest, my only enemy ; the incarnation of my 
evil destiny, who had bughted every prospect of 
my happiness, and made my life utterly desolate. 
There he lay before me almost motionless, ex- 
cept when a groan of agony ran through" his ex- 
hausted frame, and painfully proved that life was 
still trembling there. 

What a mystery is the human heart! When 
we are in the power of our adversary ; when we 
are trampled on, crushed, and almost subdued be- 
neath his evil influence, our soul rises up wrath- 
fully against him; but when he is prostrated, 
down-stricken and powerless, we are forced to 
forego thoughts of the vengeance that once seemed 
as if it would be so sweet ; his misery masters 
us far more than his prosperous power, and we 
are constrained to mourn for him even as if he 
were a brother ; all strife, all hatred merged in 
the strange but blessed sympathy with a fellow- 
creature's woe. 

If it had been my brother that lay there I could 
not have tended him more anxiously, wiped his 
moistened brow more tenderly, or prayed for him 
more earnestly. At length, he seemed to hear* 
my prayer: he turned round his poor bruised 
frame, and gazed upon me with a look of wonder 
in his eyes ; he appeared to listen with astonish- 
nient; perhaps some dark and cherished preju- 
dice was giving way, for at last he spoke, in a 
subdued and hollow voice : 

"Is this another* temptation sent to try — to 
mock me ? or do I indeed hear words of prayer 
over a fallen enemy, uttered by the proud and 
wrathful Hastings I Yea, it is even so. Blessed 
art thou then, and happy shalt thou be I The 
mysterious ways of Providence are justified ; the 
darkness leadeth into light. Poor blinded worm 
that I was, I can see that I have wronged thee ; 
but verily thou art avenged !" 

He ceased to speak, and a few minutes after* 
ward, Arnold reentered the hut with the village 
pastor; the latter a fine, hale old man, carrying 
sundry vials in his scrip, and attended by four 
stout villagers with a rude sort of litter. With 
skillful and gentle hands, the reverend mountain- 
eer removed the sufferer's garments one by one, 
and cautiously examined his bruised body. 

At length the Priest said : ^' there is no deadly 
harm done; exhaustion and weakness are the 
worst of his ailing. We must bind up his shoul- 
der and carry him to better shelter." 

So saying, he api^ied some cordial to the 
wounded man's pale lips; and his patient was 
soon sufficiently restored to say that he had &llen 
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from the diff some four and twenty hours ago, 
and had lain there, hopeless of relief until he he- 
came unconscious. 

Thus relieved from great anxiety. I had lei, 
sure to observe that the storm had already burst, 
and had been raging round us for some hours past 
Our way down the mountain was thus rendered 
doubly dangerous, but at last we reached the 
good pastor's dwelling in safety with our charge. 
His bniises were dressed, an opiate administered, 
and he soon slept or seemed to sleep. 

Arnold then proposed to me to resume our 
ckasae, but I was too deeply interested about He- 
zekiah to leave him for the present. I prom- 
ised to rejoin the hunter on the morrow, however, 
and with this understanding he somewhat angrily 
departed. When he was gone, I returned to the 
fiunerer's bedside, and anxiously watched there, 
not I fear so much for his sake as for my own. 
I desired vehemently to learn from him what 
had become of Zillah, and strove to frame some 
form of inquiry to which it would be least pain- 
ful to him to listen. 

At length, as nigbt advanced, he awoke more 
at ease, and took some refreshment, from the old 
Pastor's hands. He remained silent, however, 
though he kept his eyes fixed on me with a 
solemn and earnest look of inquiry. At length, 
his friendly host left us alone, and then he spoke 
the words I so longed to hear. 

" Thou desirest to hear tidings of her. Tell me 
first what has brought thee here, and what thou 
hast heard of her ?" 

I told him as briefly and quittly as I could, 
• the story of my adventures, and that the last I 
had heard of ZiUah was her departure with him 
from the convent. He looked at me with as 
much surprise as his stern features would admit, 
and repeated my words : 

" Her departure with me ?" he said slowly, as 
if reflecting what my words could mean ; " I 
knew not of her departing. I saw her once in 
that prison of souls, the convent, but when I re- 
turned thither again, she was gone. Ay ! gone 
wi^h that old blind leader of the blindf whose 
ministry long * ago she found was nothing 
worth." 

I endeavored to conceal the emotion of over- 
powering happiness that thtse words gave me, 
out the keen eyes of my /companion read my 
heart, and a momentary expression of bitterness 
passed over his own pale lips. 

" I would be alone," he said j " and so wouldst 
thou.'? 

I obeyed his suggestion, and soon found myself 
in the open air, under the starlit vault of heaven, 
which appeared scarcely wide enough for the ex- 
pansion of my overcharged and grateful heart. 



,. CHAPTER LIU. 

I « Fesame de vos el Conde.»» 

Count, and thon art called to die, 
O i it grieves my *oul to see :— 
Thou hast erred—bat yet I thought 
Pardon might be found for thee ; 
That the error love commits, 
For love's sal^e might pardoned be. 

Cancionbro ns Yalkncia, 1571. 

I WALKED to and fro beneath an avenue of tall 
trees ; high above me rose the snowy Alps, fiom 



amid whose recesses a new hope had dawned 
upon my weary l^^art. The spirit of Zillah 
seemed to float among those pure and lofty soli- 
tudes—to hover over my head, and to bless me 
with an intensity of happiness and hope. 

Beneath roe, in many a mingled maze of dim 
and shadowy beauty, lay a wide-spread landscape, 
receding downward, onward, toward the lake, 
that gleamed, star-studded, in the distance. Be- 
yond it lay the humble cottage, so long the shel- 
ter of my mournful exile. But what strange 
shuddering, and presage of undefined mysterious 
ill arose up from that far Spot to mar my new- 
found happiness, and chill me in the first warm 
glow of triumph ? 

I thought of that poor village girl, whose anx- 
ious^ heart was beating there ; of her who loved 
me in my obscurity too well ; of her who soothed 
my sorrow, and cheered my solitude. And what 
could she now be to me ? 

And then I thought of the stem Arnold, who 
was now expecting me upon the mountain ; of 
him, so rugged and uncompromising with me; 
so gentle and devoted to his Marguerite. His 
invitation appeared to me more like a challenjge,- 
and must be acpepted. I must leave the suflfering 
enemy, who had been a messenger of mercy ta 
me, in order to meet the stalwart friend, who' 
might be about to wring my heart. 

1 did not hesitate; I slung my carbine over my 
shoulder ; and grasping the stout pole that my wake* 
ful host had presented me with, I set forth for the 
chalet just as the first stars were &ding. Our 
patient was- likely to require some days' rest be- 
fore he could be moved, and ere to-morrow's 
light I hoped to stand by his, bedside once more 

It was high noon when I reached my destina- 
tion. I found Arnold at the hut. He received 
me with great civility, and offered to share his 
meal with me. As soon as we were refreshed, 
he proposed to start. 

^ If your lowland nerves do not fail you," he 
added, "we may take a short path through 
scenes of grave sublimity and beauty. But re- 
solve you well, for deadly peril may befall you, 
if you even tremble." 

I replied to his taunting tone very quietly : I 
had feelings struggling within me that left no 
room for a thought of personal fear. 

We were soon among the snows, ascending by 
. circuitous path the cliff on which we had shot 
the chamois. Magnificent prospects openM be- 
neath us, and all around ; but abo#, naught ex- 
cept the spotless, snowy mountains relieved 
against the deep-blue sky. Our way became 
momentarily more difiicnlt: deep rifts yawned 
beneath us. looking dark in their profundity of 
snow : avalanches hung above us, and sometimes 
startled the ear by their thundering descent into 
the fox vales below. Still my companion pressed 
forward, as it seemed to me, with unnatural 
energy. 

At len^h we came to a wide, deep fissure, be* 
yond which only a narrow ledge of rocks pre- 
sented a resting place for the foot, and seemed to 
lead round the base of an icy cliff, that towered 
high above it. Arnold sprang across the feurfnl 
chasm, and reached the opposite ledge: for « 
moment he tottered there, and reeled over the 
precipice ; but he righted himsebf by a violent 
and active effort, and stood safe. He then beck- 
oned to me, with a taunting air, to follow, as h« 
clambered along tbe crumbling edge of the o|^ 
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posite cliSt I felt awed, but nnappalled, by micb 
an unaccustomed danger; I hesitated not, how- 
ever; making up my idind for every conse- 
gfroi ' 



quence, I sprang from firm ground with desperate 



K>rce, reached the opposite crag, and steadied 
UQvself there. 

1 then followed the hunter along his perilous 
path. A turn of it brought me to a still narrow- 
er spot, where Arnold stgod confronting me ; be- 
jrond him there was no farther way. He ap- 
peared less conscious of our imminent danger, 
however, than the vultures did ; for a huge nair 
of these obscene creatures now began to wheel 
round us, nearer and more near, till I could per- 
ceive the foul odor of their bodies. 

But Arnold heeded them not. He pointed 
downward, where yawned a precipice of a 
thousand feet, bristling with icy spikes and 
jpointed crags. I thought he must be deranged, 
and ehuddered, in spite of myself; at what now 
seemed to be inevitable. But I followed his 
dark eye and gesture, as they glanced from the 
abyss beneath us, wandered on, over the inter- 
vening mountains, the valleys, and the lake, and 
at length rested on a faint white spot beyond. 
It was the village where Marguerite was then 
watching, and, perhaps, at that moment, praying 
for us. I felt her kinsman's simple and sublime 
appeal, but I did not shrink from it. I, too, 
gazed mournfully, yet calmly, on the place to 
which he pointed, and his countenance grew 
darker as I did so^, 

"Englishman!" cried he; "thou seest yon 
spot which offered thee an asyhim : thou seest 
there too, with thy mind's eye, the innocent, 
trusting child who gave away to thee her heart ; 
and yet thou tremblest not ; though in the pre- 
sence of one who has sworn to avenge ner. 
Thou hast nerves of iron to match thy harder 
heart; but neither shall avail thee here, if thpu 
hast wronged or ever had a thought of wronging 
her. Here, upon this awful altar of eternal 
purity, I swear, that thou shalt die, of vow to 
render justice to her honor I" 

The words and menace of the excited hunter 
scarcely surprised me ; I had already read them 
m his looks ; but I should have spurned them, 
had I not respected and felt for his .passionate 
emotion. 

" Arnold," said I, " you have wronged me 
deeply and dangerously. If a thought of evil had 
been lurking in my h^rt, your threat would have 
roused it intV^roud resistance : but I have known 
life too mournfully, and dared death too often, to 
let the hope or fear of either influence my will. 
I have no pride — I have deep jpain, in defying 
you. Had you thus spoken to me some hours 
ago, I would have erasped your hand, and 
thanked you for your championship of one whom 
I would joyfully have called my own; but now 
I can only feel for yonder lovely girl, as you do, 
tenderly, respectfully, and without one warmer 
thought Arnold — ^1 loved a lady, long ago, in 
. my own land ; I have mourned her in my exile, 
not only as one lost to me forever, but as one dis- 
honored, and unworthy of my love. By a mys- 
terious chance, her honor lias been vindicated 
upon this ^stant mountain, and my love is re- 
stored to her with such devotion, that to think of 
any other would be adultery. Your own hand 
has produced the witness of her honor: the 
crushed wretch whom yon rescued from the 



know all, and may do your worst; but the 
Heaven that is above us and aroimd us be my 
witness, that I never wronged your dear kin2> 
woman with a thought mat could offend an 
angel." 

Arnold listened to me with eyes of piercing 
and stem ihquiry; then, turning away his face, 
he remained silent for many minutes. Making, 
at length, a strong effort of self-control, he ez- 
tendeft to me his band and said, hoarsely: 

."It is true. I see it is true; though the 
strangest of all truths. Hadst thou fidtered in a 
siiMfle word — ^had thy cheek changed color— thou 
hadst died ; ay, though my body were blent with 
thine in one bloody mass — ^below there — ^in that 
icy gulf. Thy trial is now ended : I offer thee 
ray hand in proof of my belief but not of my 
fori^veness. I respect — but I shall loathe thee 
while I live. Let us be goine now, if indeed w« 
can go, for the sun has been shining hotly on our 
snowy path, and it may exist no bnger toward 
the south." 

I turned cautiously on the narrow and slippery 
ledge thatoveriiung the precipice, and endeavored 
slowly to retrace my steps. When I had passed 
the angle of the fock, I found, as m^ guide had 
iqtprehended, the path was gone. Ledges of icy 
rock projected here and there, but no living thing 
could have trodden them and lived ! 

Above us towered an inaccessible pinnacle of 
snow, beneath us yawned a ghastly gulf, whose 
depths were un&thomable to the mzzy sight, 
Our situation appeared utteriy hopeless, and the 
vultures wheeled nearer and nearer round our 
devoted heads. I looked at AmoM ; his practiced 
and undaunted eyes were cahnly scrutinizing 
every ledce or fissure of the ice that offered the 
slightest cnance, but apparently in vain. 

" Why did you bring me here ?" I demanded 
of him: "could you not have put your question 
to jne elsewhere, without involving, at the same 
tinoe, a murder and a suicide ?" 

"I will tell thee," he replied; "since both oif 
us will scarcely survive for future expUnations. 
I was almost certain of thy guilt; from all I 
heard and saw of thee, I could easily discover 
that thou wert of high rank in thine own country. 
I know, too well, the code of honor there ! I 
have seen too much of your Wilmots and your 
Grorings, not to be acquainted with their prin- 
ciples. On my arrival at Lausanne, I soon ascer- 
tained from my poor, poor, artless child, how her 
affections had been given — ^not cautiously and 
with calculation as in your chill country — but 
unreservedly— bitterly and forever ! I heard of 
your nightly meetings ; of your long protracted 
intimacy : out never one word of marriage ! 
What, indieed, would a poor villags girl have done 
in your lordly halls in haughty England? Well ! 
th^t poor village girl is all that remains to me on 
earth to love, to care for, to protect. Since her 
father died she has been to me as my own child 
-^my comfort, hope, and pride. In an evil hour, 
I left Switzerland to toil for her, and not vainly, 
in foreign lands. Returning with wealth that 
might bav^ made her a bride for princes, I found 
her, as I thoueht^ the pastime of a masquerading 
ontiaw. Of him there was but one question to 
be asked, and his answer involved life and honor. 
Hadst thou fidlen by my hand on the spot that 
rave thee refuge, or had my death consummated 



thy triumph, my child's fiur name would bavt 
grave has restored her to my heart— -Now you | be«n tanushed. Here, if either of us perish, it 
9 
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will only be taUcid t>f as an aeddeBt. Do jon 

tinderstand me now ?'' 

« So well » I replied, ** that I acquit you of all 
blame. Let ns, then, as trae comrades, forget all 
else for the present, except how we can best 
Stand by and assist each other. If I fail you, 
believe me to be the villain that you thought me 
yesterday." 

For the first time since our aoqoaintance, Ar- 
nold's features assumed a kindly-Mdmost a gentle 
expression. 

*^ I would that I had known thee better and 
sooner;" he said, as with a sorrowing but a 
maniul gaze he examined our forlorn position. 
He shook hands with nne in silence ; wrote some 
lines on a leaf of his tablet and placed it carefully 
in iny hunting frock. Then, he said, solemnly : 
^ There is yet one chance, but it is a fearful 
toe. Thou seest this long ^ep slope of snow? 
It must rest on a ledge of rock, or of ice, firm 
enough to bear some weight. It swells out over 
the chasm that divides us from the living world ; 
and beyond its edge there seems good footing on 
the opposite cliff, not a dxMzen feet vpsat Now, 
if you have nerve and activity enough, you may 
slide along this bank of snow, and spiing for your 
life when it ceases to support you. There is no 
«ther hope." 
"And you?" 
''Will follow, or precede you, as you please; 
ywi have a right to choose." 

^ Which do you recommend me ?" 
"To be last; for then, if I fiiil, you may try 
some other more desperate^seeming but hajq^ier 
ehance." 

I waited for no more : breathing one earnest 
prayer, I committed myself foithwith to the 
snowy steep. I shot down it with a rapidity that 
almost took away my sight, but as I felt the cold 
air blow up from the abyss beneatii, I made one 
desperate spring; the gulf yawned blackly below 
me for one moment, the next I was landed on 
firm rock beyond; trembling, I confess it, in every 
fiber of my frame. 

As soon as I could steady myself, I looked up. 
There — some hundred feet above me — was 
Arnold, separated by that awful chasm from the 
* living world,' as he had said a few minutes be- 
fore. He was now kneeling on the ^ow ; his 
head was bowed very low, and his hands were 
clasped upon his breast. The vultures were still 
flapping their dark wings impatiently, as they 
wheel^ in still narrowing circles over that soli- 
tary man. 

At length he rose, and with a thoughtful but 
brave air, once more looked round upon his mag- 
nificent mountains and his distant home. Then, 
girding his belt firmly round him, he descended 
on the shelving snow. It was already deeply 
marked where I had passed, and he endeavored 
to keep himself in the same track; as he launch- 
ed himself on the declivity I turned away my 
eyes ; I could not bear to watch the faarful ex- 
periment. I listened to the rushing sound, how- 
ever, and held my breath to hear his foot fall on 
the snow beside me. I heard it not ; but instead 
^ it, a sort of groan, and nothing more. When 
I looked up at last, I saw nothing but the moun- 
tains and the sky, the dark ab3r8s, and the vul- 
tures hoarsely screaming, as if baffled of their 

I have witnessed many terrible scenes in my 
time, but never one ^at thrilled me with such 



honor as this brave Switzer's &te. -I did not 
dare to dwell upon it then, however, for I had 
still a most perilous path to tread, without a guide 
or any experience to direct me. Evening, too, 
was stealing upward from the valleys, and to pass 
the night among those glaciers was certain death. 
I started at once upon my lonely way ; sustained 
—nay, winged — by desperation, I bounded along 
where the chamois might have feared to tread. 
I climbed steep precipicis of uncertain snow, and 
leaped wide fissures in the ice that would nave 
defied mv best efforts at another time. And still 
I pressed forward, acquiring fresh confidence, and 
a stronger momentum of mind as well as body, 
at every conquered danger. 

At length I stood upon the i^rassL the soft 
familiar grass, that seemed to me like the blessed 
shore to the half-drowned sailor. I then descend- 
ed more leisurely, and, almost in an exhausted 
state, I reached the good pastor's house at mid- 
night. 

There I found a kind welcome, and sincere sym- 
pathy for my comrade's dreadful fate. The old 
priest seemed grieved, but not shocked to hear it 
Such dismal accidents were too common amongst 
his mountains to excite surprise. When I ex- 
plained to him, the spot where I had lost my 
companion,' and inquired whether we might not 
be able to recover his body, he replied : 

"' In the cottage adjoining mine, lives a widow 
with three brave sons. Her husband's corpse 
has lain unburied for sixteen years in the very 
chasm that you speak of. fie was one of the 
few who ever reached the glacier that surmounts 
it, and he was lost on his return. No human eye 
will ever see him more." So saying, the venera- 
ble pnetA led me to a chamber, m which was a 
bed of fir tops, and there, notwithstanding all my 
trouble, I slept a dreamless sleep. 
^The next morning, I found that the Puritan 
had a slight access of fever, which w^ls consider- 
ed a favorable sign, but of course increased the 
necessity for quiet. I could not rest. Seizing 
my carbine, I once more set out toward the fatal 
glacier, and attempted to explore its mysteries. 
In vain. Never, until the " world shall melt with 
fervent heat," may the bodies of those who rest 
in the crypts of thaf icy wilderness be re- 
vealed 1 

For some days longet I remained in the house 
of the good pastor of the mountain. I did not 
wish to leave it until I had some further conver- 
sation with the Puritan, 'but I w^ enioined for 
the present not to disturo him. Day by day, I 
proceeded to my hopeless search for Arnold's re- 
mains, and returned each night to the hospitable 
presbyttre. 

At lenfi;th, Hezekiah appeared restored to com- 
parative hesuth, and expressed to me a wish that 
he might be removed irom being a burthen on 
the poor priest. I invited him to my humble 
cottage; but I did not describe it as humble, 
fearing lest he should construe the expression in- 
to a reproach. It was all the home that he had 
left to me. After some consideration, he re- 
plied : 

"Yea, I will even go with thee. My camal 
pride revolts so much against thy hospitality, 
that it must be my duty to accept it. Let us 
go." 

We departed accordingly. The generous priest 
would accept of no return for all his care, not even 
of my gratitude^ to which he said he had no 
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dum. Wb poor littfe eliapNel, however, wanted 
some repairs, and I was still able to afford the 
few gold pieces that would render it comfortable 
for the good man and his humble flock. Even 
this trifling matter, however, I was obliged to 
arrange with one of the village elders, who, 
.^oubUeas, has ftithfully discharged his trust 



CHAPTER LIV. 



I com* 



Tf thou and nature can so gently part. 
The stroke of death is a lover's pinch 
Which hurts and is desired. Dost thou lie still ? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell'st the world, 
It is not worth leave-taking. 

Shaxspeark. 

It was on the second day from our departure 
that Hezekiah and I found ourselves on the Lake, 
moving swiftly toward my exile home. I had 
forebome to press my companion upon the subject 
ever uppermost in my thoughts. He was now 
my guest, and far from having recovered his 
strength. Indeed, though his external injuries 
vrere almost repaired, he looked as ghastly, and 
appeared to be as weak as ever. 

My thoughts were diverted from him by our 
approach to the shore of Lausanne. I looked 
forward nervously to meet poor Marguerite, who, 
1 felt certain, would-be watching on the shore. 
As I revolved in mv mind how I should best re- 
veal to her the fearral fate of Arnold, I bethought 
myself of the paper he had committed to me just 
before his death. I searched eagerly, and at 
lenjg[th I found it. In a leaf of his tablet he had 
written the following words: 

^*I have been the occasion of bringing this 
brave Englishman into deadly peril : I write this, 
in case I should not survive it, to recommend him 
to the care of every true Swiss. My will may 
be found in niy strong box at Ouchy. 

(Signed) Arnold Berthikr." 

He had not mentioned his niece ; perhaps he' 
shrank from doing so, as I was to be his messen- 
ger. But I learned afterward that his will con- 
tained the tenderest messages, the wisest coun- 
sels the most anxious directions for her whom 
he loved as his own child. It appeared also that 
he had acquired considerable wealth in the course 
of his industrious career, and that he had be- 
queathed it Sll to her. 

The more I thought of his love for her, the 
more anxiously I strained my eves to discover on 
the shore the graceful form that so lately was 
daily presented to my eyes. But, as the boat 
drew near, I saw she was not there. Nor did I 
land at the usual place, but coasting on for half a 
mile, I carried the Puritan ashore close to my 
own cottage. In another hour, a fire was blazing 
on the hearth, and my guest wa.s reposing in my 
bed, surrounded by such homely comforts as my 
means afforded. He cast his keen glances over 
my simple apartment with an air of great interest. 
He had scarcely spoken durins our voyage, but 
now, before he settled himself to rest, he said to 
me: 

" I thank thee for thy care. I shall not long 
be a burthen to thee, or to the earth which I have 
so long unprofitably encumbered. To-morrow I 
will tell thee more.'' 

So saying, he sank into a troubled sleepy as 



evening approached, and I hastened ajfudously to 
the well-known walk by the water-side^ where I 
always expected to meet with Marguente. 

Autumn was already come ; and instead of the 
warm, glowing evenings, when the dayUght ap- 
peared only to be sleeping, it now seemed dead. 
Night approached blackly, and a cold, dreary 
wind crept along the gloomy sur&ce of the lake. 
Funereal silence pervaded earth and sky, except 
where the wearv waves were sobbing against 
the leaf-strewn shore. 

A feeling of instinctive dread came over me, as 
I paced to and fro upon the lonely path : I almost 
expected to see the spirit of her who was wont 
to meet me there : but nothing, except the dark 
stems of the pine-trees, met my view. At lenfi;th 
I could bear the suspense no longer. I })roceeded 
to the littie village, to the well-known inn. No 
sound of life was tnere, and the door was closed. 

I obtained admittance, and found myself in the 
littie parlor, where I haa first seen Marguerite in 
all her prioe of life and winning beauty, seated 
by her happy mother's side. That mother was 
there now, worn and wasted with watching and 
weeping : her child was stretched upon a Md of 
sickness, unconscious of all joy or sorrow. 

The poor widow welcomed me with afibction- 
ate earnestness; she still recognized me as the 
preserver of her daughter's Ufe: perhaps she 
thought I was the possessor of ner daughter's 
love. At all events, she welcomed me as frankly 
and more kindly than ever. 

" Her child Kad fallen ill upon the very even- 
ing of her uncle's departure, some ten days ago. 
She had caught cold, she knew not how." But, 
too well did / know. *^She had kept her 
bed, and grew daily worse ; and now the doctor 
said there was but little hope for her! — ^But I 
must see her angel girl, and who could tell that 
she mi^ht not remember me, and that it might 
not do her good?" 

I did not hesitate to accept the poor mother's 
offer to visit her dying child. Her nrst announce- 
ment had stricken me with such angtiish, that 
all further trial seemed of no account. I longed 
to look upon that gentle, lovely face once more : 
however changed, I should still read there the 
pity and the love that shone over me when all 
else was dark. 

I entered the little chamber where she lay ; 
paler was her beautiful face than the white linen 
that she pressed ; no marble statue could seem 
more still, and fair, and lifeless, save for the rich 
wavy hair that streamed wildly round her pure, 
calm brow, and down upon her pillow. Her 
eyes were closed, but their dark orbs shadowed 
the transparent lids that vailed them ; her deli- 
cate, thin hands were crossed upon her breast. I 
thought she was dead, as I involuntarily knelt 
beside her. 

With the most gentie force I took one of her 
cold hands in mine, and pressed it to my lips, 
softly murmuring her name. The tremors of 
life seemed to steal through her frame; she 
slowly opened her eyes, and mice more looked 
upon me. A smile of ineffable beauty passed 
over her pale lips, and she uttered faintiy these 
£ew words : 

" My dream was true j I knew thou wouldsf. 
come for me from thy grave among the moun- 
tains.-^! am ready. — Let us go 1" 

She strove to turn toward me with these last 
words, and in that effort died. 
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Three days afterward, I attended her funeral. 
Poor Marguerite T she lay upon her little bed, as 
before : not a whit more pale or less beautiful. 
They had dressed her, as for a festival, in virgin 
white, and a wreath of living flowers encircled 
her dead brow. She seem^ to me appareled 
exactly as when first I saw her, in the pnde and 
prime of life I 

In an outer room, also dimly lighted by torches 
of pine- wood, sat the childless widow, surrounded 
by weeping friends, whose sympathy did not 
seem importunate to her simple sorrow. .And 
when the child was carried out, crossing her own 
threshold for the last time, those friends gathered 
round the mother, to hide that last departure from 
her sight. Then we moved onward into the 
open sunlight; and onward, toward the grave. 
As we passed each house, its inmates joined the 
sad procession, with heads uncovered and glisten- 
ing eyes : there was not one mere formal mourner 
there. At length we reached the last, best rest- 
ing place of weary humanity ; the beautiful form 
of our loved one was lowered gently into its dark 
bed, and the earth closed over all that was mor 
tal of young Marguerite. 



"Sweet flower ! with flowers I itrew thy bridal bed ; 
.Sweet tomb, that io thy circuit doth contain 
The perfect model of eternity ; 
Fair Marguerite, that with angels dost remain, 
'^ Accept this latest favor at my hands ; 
I That living honored thee, and bein]^ dead, 
•i With faneral praises do adorn thy tomb !" 



CHAPTER LV. 



No resting could he finde at all, 

No ease, nor heart's content ; 

No honse, no home, no biding place : 

But wandering forth he went 

From towne to towne in foreign landes. 

With grieved conscience still. 

Repenting for the heinous guilt 

Of nis forepassed ill. 

The WAiTDERisro Jew (Aivcibnt Ballad). 

Ik the painfbl sense of vacuity that foDowed, I 
turned with feverish interest toward the Puritan, 
in order to distract my thoughts. For the last 
few days I had ministered to his wants in si- 
lence, with which he seemed well satisfied. I 
now told him that I had been attending the 
funeral of a dear friend, but for the future that I 
could devote more time to my duties as his host. 

" They will not long be needed," he replied 
solenmly; "my pilgrimage is nearly accom- 
plished ; my most wretched existt^nce is drawing 
near its close. Wonderful has been the guiding 
that led me to thy roof for my last shelter — ^Ihat 
appointed thy hand to close my weary eyes — 
thme ears to receive my last and only confession. 
Yes — ^Reginald Hastings, thou hast heaped coals 
of fire on my head, and they have melted my 
stubborn heart. I always; even when I hated 
thee, respected th^ bravery, and would have 
loved, wnilst I pitied, the gentleness of thy 
heart For my hate — ^it has never harmed thee 
as it has harmed me. No— though it has left 
thee houseless, landless, and alone in a land of 
exile. Still thou hast acted according to thy 
light, dimly as it shone for thee. In poverty and 
dMpair, thou didst not torn to mercenary blood- 



shed for subsistence, nor to debauchery for a cow- 
ard's comfort. I find thee here alone, wrestling 
manfully with thy fate, and dignifying privation 
with contentment, and Energetic fortitude. Thy 
hand is hardened by honest work, and thy brow 
is darkened by the sweat of noble labor. Yea, 
thou hast wrestled iHiively with the angel of thy 
fate, and won from Him his blessing'. For me, 
who hated thee, and triumphed over thee, I haye 
no jsuch retrospect, as thou shalt learn. Why 
should I not tell thee all ? What have I to seek 
shelter in but humiliation and self-abasement, 
and what sterner penance can I perform than to 
make what the Papists call my snrifl, to thee? 

^'I was bom like thee, — a Cavalier and a 
high Churchman, — ^that is^ as one who saw 
naught in politics but a King : and nanght in 
religion but its priests. I was brought up in the 
half-heathenish sort of education tliat becomes 
such principles. When Natuite made me ready 
for the world, I was fit for nothing but to fight 
my way through it, like a wild beast that preys 
on blood. I ^came a soldier therefore ; I was 
fearless and subtle, and I obtained notice. I 
went to France with the Duke of Buckingham j" 
— here the Puritan seemed as if he suffered pam 
which kept him silent for a few minutes. He 
then resumed, in a sterner voice: ^I became 
his fiivorite — ^nis minion rather, — for he dared to 
trample on me when I would not humble my- 
self to all his capricoB. We quarreled ; he sent 
me on a ^ forlorn^ against Rochelle, in hopes to 
quiet me. Most of my partjr were slain ; I was 
taken prisoner, my junior omcer escaped and was 
promoted. 

Meanwhile, I lay, wounded and forgotten, in 
the hospital of a French prison. I will not at- 
tempt to tell thee what visions then presented 
themselves to me; what realities I beheld that 
transcended all imagination. Hour after hour, 
astounding truths flashed new light upon my 
long-blinded and darkened soul. U awoke to a 
consciousness of its pollution ; it endeavored to 
purify itself, and conceived the great ambition of 
self-regeneration. From that time I vtnas a 
changra man; new thoughts rushed in upon my 
mind, until my brain reeled beneath their pres- 
sure. As they assumed form, they gradually 
shaped themselves into a destiny. I felt that I 
had a great mission given to me to fulfill. By 
fasting and prayer, I prepared for a just trial m 
my faith : I resolved to escape fnmi prison in 
the open day ; if I failed, I should perish, and 
there was an end of all ; if I succeeded, I should 
take it for a sign. 

" I did succeed, miraculously ; I was led thence 
to Geneva, where I refreshed my thirst after 
divine learning, at the fountains opened by Cal- 
vin and his great disciples. I felt called to 
England, and reached that enslaved island, I 
scarcely know how. My tyrant, Buckinghain, 
was then in full power ; supreme over the coun- 
try and the country's King. I felt called upon to 
work a great deliverance for Israel ; but first 
I resolved to seek a sign : for I sometimes held 
fearful doubts that the old man was not deed 
within me, but survived— lurking and dis^^ed 
— in my regenerated soul. 

^*I presented myself to Bucldn^ham, and I 
made claim upon nim for my sufferings in his 
cause. Not that I cared for aught that was in 
the all-powerful minion's ability to bestow ; but 
I thought that if he gavepatioat ear onto me, or 
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fibo'wed human feeling— that then, it might 
he "Was not ordained to die hy my hand. But he 
spumed me; he vilified, he hiaspbemed me, 
and — ^he died. Yes, I — John Felton— slew him 
with this right ann, and felt that I had done a 
ri^eous service." 

The assassin became silent, and his counten- 
ance assumed an expression,, such as it might 
have worn when the knife was weltering in the 
rich veins of Buckingham. . Conflicting passions 
were ra^ing'in his memory, as if hut just awak- 
ened : his teetl} were set ; his eyes rolled wildly, 
and tne very hair upon his head was stirred, and 
seemed to creep; whilst his emotion gave him 
momentary strength, and he sat upright on }n» 
pellet— a fearful sight! 

The village surgeon had left some soothing 
medicine, which ^I now offered to the unhajipy 
man. He dashed it from him, exclaiming 
£ercely: 

*' Accursed be all opiates and the repose that 
they can give. Accuned be all the soothing de- 
Jonons tluit wrap the aool or body in lethar^c 
vest, when they have the great work of eternity 
to perform. I once thou^t otherwise, — I once 
thought that when my spirit was frozen by des- 
pair, it was a calm from pleased Heaven that 
brooded over it When I smote that unhapjsy 
man, I felt even so ! I walked contentedly in 
front of the tumultuous crowd that gathered 
round him. I felt that they could not harm me 
— and they did not. In vam was the hitter an- 
g^r and vengeance of England's King : in vain 
i^ras torture threatened ; I told my Lord of Dor- 
set, who thought that steel and nre could wring 
secrets out of a soul like mine! I told him that 
be was the only man I should accuse — and he 
threatened it no more. 

"I was condemned to die by England's Judges, 
but I had been self-condemned before — by my 
own heart. I offered the right hand that had 
committed the dark deed, as a free-will offering, 
but the stem Justice, that stood by English law, 
forbade it. My life, and nothing but my life, 
ivould formal justice have ; and uie had it not. 
The people were with me; my guards were 
jHrith. me ; the very executioner and the i^retches 
-wbo were to share my fate — all hated Bucking- 
bean. The felon about to close his eyes on Eng- 
land by England's laws, still hated the minion 
J^ckingham. 

'' I know not how they managed it ; nor care. 
Some one of my brother malefactors was hanged 
twice over, or some one else was hanged, I cared 
not I knew that I was not fated then to die, 
because I longed for death as a weary child for 
sleep. I was saved by some juggle and set free. 
I loathed my crime then ; — ah ! horribly. I had 
resolved to slay the man Buckingham, but I had 
not thought of hiA immortal soul ; now tortured 
among, demons for ages everlasting. Once more 
I sought a sign to justify myself: I smote my 
right hand with a sword, but it was severed. I 
did not reck the loss of limb, the pain, the en- 
during mark of shame : I felt only the destrac- 
tion of my assurance that I had been appointed 
to slay that man. 

*^ Humbled as I was, I sought her— with whom 
alone the hapless, the doomed, the despairing 
are sure to find refuge, if not sympathy — my 
mother. She was aged and forlorn, and m pov- 
erty; but she received me, and she comforted 
me. Blessed be the few months that I passed un^ 



der her humble roof I they were the peacefulest 
of my whole life. I took orders : none knew 
that I bore a name of ignominy : 1 entered into 
your church and I, the convicted felon, had a pul- 
pit to preach from, and a house to shelter my 
mother. I preached too boldly. I was driven 
from my pulpit, banished from my home. I 
could not remain a pensioner on my parishioners. 
I wandered away with my poor mother in 
mid-winter. She died. I rebelled against the 
church. I made myself friends among the 
friendless ; I became the favorite orator of the 
London people ; and yet, I never spoke to them 
one word I did not feel. 

"" The leaders of the great popular movement 
then courted me ; I was admitted to their coun- 
sels ; I soon obtained more weight there than 
was convenient to them. I was sent away to 
the north under a plausible pretext; I remamed 
for some months an inmate of ■ " 

The Puritan's voice had for Some time been 
fiiiling— Aa<f failed from time to time, but had 
been recovered and sustained thus far. Now his 
lips moved, but no sound proceeded from them, 
and yet he knew it not. It was awfril to see 
the various emotions of his supposed confession 
pass over his changing countenance, and yet to 
hear nothing ! 

The shades of night gathered over us ; pro- 
found silence wrapped ail around, and the ntfrd 
gleaming of the fire alone threw its light upon 
us— the imaginary speaker, and the eager watch- 
er for a word that might throw light u{x>n his 
future life. Hitherto, with a clear, articulate 
voice, had the Puritan spoken of himself; now 
that he was about to speak of Zillab, his voice 
failed him, faltered, and was gone. 

At length he seemed roused to a consciousness 
of his inability to speak. He groped under his 
pillow, as one bhnd, but he was unable to do 
more : his attenuated hand rested where he had 
placea it; and so, after his stormy and passioned 
life, that gifted and crime-slained man passed 
awsnr. 

Morning came at length, brightiy and hope- 
fully shining over that house of death, and dart- 
ing light and life into everything save the pallid 
body that once had energy and daring enough to 
set itself against the old power of the English 
throne. I rose from feverish dreams to gaze up- 
on the wasted corpse. I remembered his last 
rture, and sought beneath his pillow for what 
had failed to tell. I found there a letter di- 
rected to me ; it was from ZUlah, and had been 
opened ; it was dated long ago, and ran thus ; 

*'FoR THE Lord Hastings. 
" Some time since, I wrote to you to say that 
I had been visited by one whom you remember 
well. He had almost persuaded me that I ought 
to surrender the administration of my poor fioi- 
ther's property to the Parliament, for the 
present Indeed, I'should have done so, but that 
he at len^h proposed to me to return to England 
— and with him ! I at once retiied from the griUe^ 
and was somewhat disturbed to find that the ab- 
bess had been a listener to our conversation ; 
and she was an Englishwoman. From that day 
forth she persecuted me with her attentions, her 
arguments, and her controveny. I attempted to 
take refuge with poor Phcebe ; but jat length I 
was forbidden to see her ; she was under some 
^soul-saving disdphne,' as they expreswd it 
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> Meanwhile, time paned on, and a yearex- 
piied since we had entered the nunnery. I wajs 
disturbed one morning by more than usual ring- 
ing of liells, and sounds of life within the con- 
vent walls. I inquired the reason, and was told 
, that a bride of the Church was about being wed. 
I was invited to the ceremony. I saw a vailed 
tioviee kneeling at a gorgeous altar : I heard sol- 
emn music, and priests chanting joyfully: the 
abbess approachea the poor victim of the Church, 
removed her white vail, and cut off the rich, au- 
burn hair that clustered round her lowly-bended 
head ; then, like an eclipse, a black vail descended 
on the new-made nun, and all was over. One more 
triumphant hallelujah pealed^ through the chapel, 
and the sister turned to take her place among those 
who have left the world forever; I then saw 
my sister I 

"" Ob 1 she was so pale and spirit-like in those 
shroud-like robes, that I scarcely believed, scarce- 
ly hoped, that she was alive ! She was, alas ! 
dead to me. 

^' From that moment I was debarred from all 
access to their new nun. But I was tempted by 
every conceivable device to follow her example. 
My obduracy at length moved the anger of the 
sisterhood, by whida I perceived that I could 
no longer remain in peace among the Ursulines, 
and I was meditating how or whither I should 
depart from there, when I was sullenly sum- 
moned to the grille once more. 

"• My summons was accompanied by a request 
from the abbess that this visitor might be my 
last, for she felt that scandal might befall her con- 
vent, owing to the number of men, heretics, too, 
who presented themselves for admittance at its 
gates. I went thither with reluctance. It was, 
however, with unspeakable joy that I then found 
our old Chaplain, poor Phoebe's earliest friend. 
He had been forced by the Puritans to leave our 
old home. .He had wandered away over Eng- 
land, wherever he could find bearers for his doc- 
trine. Thus he had never received the letters 
that Phoebe wrote to him, in our distress, from 
London. 

^ At length he had reached that city, whereto 
all wanderers, sooner ot later, are surely attracted. 
He had heard of my poor father-s death. He 
had traced us painfully to St. Germain, and now 
he stood before me, jaded and faint, and in beg- 

Sr's weeds. When I told him of Phoebe's &te, 
e fiuthful old man was well-nigh overcome. 

"^I have lost her,' he exclaimed; 'she who 
was the star of my evening^~my only hope on 
earth*^my diild, my child 1' 

"And, so saying, he lifted up his voice and 
wept. I tried to soothe him. I claimed his as- 
sistance — I prayed him to accept me instead of 
her who was lost to him. 

"Finally, I have arranged with him to take 
me hence to-morrow. And yet I know not 
where to go. By the murder of the King, a 
wide gulf seems opened between me and my 
• former friends in napless England. If in my 
foolish childhood, I was prepossessed against 
kingly power, I can still less stoop to that of 
successful soldiers and bravoes, however sancti- 
fied. France is almost as distracted as our own 
country, and Germany is a wilderness. Switzer- 
land appears to me to be the safest refuge. 
Amongst her brave and free people I perhaps 
may findiepose. 

^I lewre these huiried lines with the concierge 



to be delivered to yoa. If they are not aakad 

for, I shall think that you have not survived the 
war. Farewell." 



CHAPTER LVI. ' 

Aod'itt hame, and its hame, and its hame we iiBin j 

would be, ' 

Though the cloud li in the lift, sad the wind ie <m 

the lea; * , 

For the tun, through the , mirk, looking blithlj on I 

mine '«e, 

Says, I'll shine on ye yet in your tin countree. 

0L9 BA.IXAII. 

I COULD easily imagine the manner in which 
the Puritan had become possessed of this letter. 
I could less understand now he had reconciled 
himself to its appropriation. But his was a cha^ 
racter that maae for himself his own laws, and 
was satisfied to act by them. His naturally great 
capacity, and prejudices warped by untoward 
circumstances, formed a mass of contradictions, 
which nothing but his own vehement and con- 
straining will could force into one channeL 

Felton was one of those whom enthusiasm, at 
the same tyne, inspired with supernatural power, . 
and made it impracticable for any useful or sus- 
tained purpose. His strong passions lent their 
aid, at once to intensify his energies, and to ren- 
der them abortive. He was so intent on cdn- 
trolling others, that he neglected his own self- 
command. 

If he had not met with Zillah, he might have 
risen to almost any influence amongst the men 
who then ruled the people, whose power was 
based on influences less powerful, but more 
steadily maintained than those that he possessed. 
With the proud consciousness of genius oy whicti 
pnius is always possessed, he was ascetically 
humble, and self-condemned by convictions of 
his own great guilt. He only aspired, there- 
fore, to rule through the medium of another, 
and that other he sought in ZiUah. His ar- 
dent imagination had invested her with the 
attributes and destiny of Joan of Arc Her 
sublime beauty, her. high purity, her singular 
eloquence, he imagined fitted her for such a mis^ 
sion ; and who shall say that she did not lend 
a temporary ear to such flattery? To be tiic 
savior of her distracted country; to Unite a * 
divine and apparent duty with that ambition 
which liurks, nowever secretly, in the gentU^t 
heart ; to obtain a bloodless victory for the prin« 
ciples of faith and freedom ; all tnie seemed not 
impossible, perhaps, to her youthful and excited 
fancy. 

But all this was over now ; her castles in the 
air had faded, had been resolved into a common 
cloud, which had been accidentally converted 
into glory by the sunlight of imagination. All 
whom she had loved had passed away, even the 
cause of spotless purity that she had hoped to see 
triumphant. I saw her, in idea^ a lonely^ ^^h 
like myself; perha]3s by this time deprived of 
even tfaie old chaplain's protection ; with all htt 
beauty, isolated among strangers. 

I detNrmined as soon as I kid the poor Poritan 
in his grave to set out in search of her. My 
home lutd become insupportable to me j the landi 
the lake, the very skies seemed to be in mourn- 
ing for Marguerite, and perpetually to reproach 
me with my heartlesaness. 
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I wM tb« Uttl9 ptcperty I ^nasessed; and once 
more mounted on my black steed, I looked my 
iast upon that lovely scenery, and all its haunted 
vroods, and paths, and graves. 

I soon .found myself at Geneva, and the old 
eoldsmith, whom I had before employed, had 
letters for me. One was from Bryan, and to the 
following effect: it i^'as dated from the well 
remembered house in London, where we had so 
long been guests. 

The young cavalier had taken to his new pro- 
fession with characteristic enthusiasm and energy ; 
be had been proportionably successful — successful 
beyond his hop^. After two years absence he 
xetumed to Venice, where he found our friend the 
merchant) with his daughter; the mother had 
died soon after she had reached her native city. 
Bryan, having won both &me and eold, was re- 
ceived with consideration by the Venetian 
Seignory: They tendered him a high command, 
but the merchant had offered him his partnership. 
The Empire of India would not have tempted 
bim to hesitate, when Fay was in the balance. 

He had gratefully accepted the merchant's 
proposal, and was now in London or matters of 
business -connected with his new vocation. Party 
persecution had almost ceased, and he had been 
unmolested. He had seen even Hotspur in the 
city, and had given him my address. 

xhe other letter was nom that xedoubtable 
oavalier, and ran thus; 

" My worthy Cousin, 

"' Th,ey tell me you are turned Swiss, and have 
made your sword mto a rea^ng-hook. Well for 
you, to have anything to reap besides laurels, 
which aie such a barren crop. I have tumed into 
something stranger still — a man of business! 
Yesl I luive been up in the North, trying to 
disinherit myself, and, thank Heaven, I have 
succeeded. I got a ^ pass' into Lincolnshire ; and 
by using half as much ingenuity to be honest as 
that d d Hezekiah did to serve his master 

the devil, I have succeeded. I have proved that 
humbugging deed to be a forgery — anid so you're 
welcome, my Lord, to your own home when- 
ever you please to return and can get possession 
of it. 

"" But, by the way, the scoundrels of the Close 
Committee have confiscated your property, and 
the old Manor itself is so bedeviled by the 
Roundheads, that nothing but a few old Puritan 
jackdaws can find comfort there at present. 
However, the royal standard will be raised once 
more in a few days, and all will then be right 

' The King shall have \da own again, 
And a fig for the Close Committee.' 

^ P. S. On the stfength of that fig, I screwed 
money enough of your fanners to pay myself for 
the money I sent you— -which in good sooth I 
wanted sorely. I tell you no more news, for 
this letter may never reach you— moreover I 
expect daily to see you in the field, scampering 
along upon old Satan, with a scarf across your 
cuirass, and a cheer for Kiiu^ Charles as your 
ciy. ^ Yours anecdonately, 

"H.H.» 

This letter was of an old date. Since it was 
written, the fatal fight of Worcester had ruined 
the last hope of the Royal cause. Our King, 
was like myse^ an exile. 



I had let fiiill BiTan's letter, as I was readte 
that from Hotspur ; they had both been address^ 
to "• Master Neville," by which name alone I wa* 
known to the old goldsmith. He picked up the 
letter I had dropped, and as he huided it to aae 
he hesitated, and at last said timidly:-^ 

" You will pardon me, I hope, for having acci- 
dentally seen the name by which your correspond* 
ent addresses you. I lutve had inquiries makde 
frequently for Lord Hastings, which I was unable 
to answer. Dare I do so now ?" 

I answered eagerly in the affimative, buoyed 
up with a rising hope. 

^^ It was only an old man," the goldsmith re- 
sumed : "" a very old and reverend-lookipg man, 
who was making inquiries in that name. I have 
done some business for him, and but vesterday 
furnished him with certain moneys for nis travdL 
He has been living some time at Yersoix, he k 
now on his road to Italy." 

I waited for no more. I scarcely stopped to 
ask whidi roacL and I found that I must have 
passed the chaplain (for I doubted nott^t it was 
he) ,upon the road. I was soon mounted, and re«* 
tiacing my steps for more rapidly than I had be* 
fore traveled. At Merges, I heard that an old 
man and two females,-«-closely vailed, had just 
left the town. In a few minutes afterward I was 
by Zillah's side. 

* • * # * 

All coldness, all distance, all reserve had naa^ 
ed away. We were alone in the wide world bat 
for each other; and yet the world seemed no 
longer lonely^ 

We proceeded into Italy. We were oUised 
to pass^ through Lausanne ; but we traversed it 
quickly, and my wife, Zillah, did not even ask 
me reason why. To this day, she only knows 
that I there labored for long years, and that there 
the Puritan found a grave. Poor Marguerite^ 
story will never be known as lone as I am living. 
Let woman's love be ever sacred 1 

« « # « « 

At Genoa, superb Genoa, we found repoee. 
There, by the dorioos waters of the Mediterra^ 
nean, oeneath the joyous sun of Italy, we passed 
some happy yean. Bat still, deep lon^ngs after 
our own distant country would often mingle with 
the sense of enjoyment. Often, when gazii^ 
pensively upon the sea, some English ship, or~% 
it miffht be, only some English-looking clcwd, 
would cause our eyes to meet, and seek and find 
a sympathy ; each of us eoold read in the oth^t 
thoughts the picture of a sea-beaten shore, bor* 
dered by green hills, with oak and hawthorn 
woodlands reaching upward to the old Manor. ' 

But the chaplain never seemed infected with 
this home-sickness. He felt so near his final 
home, that he thought little of any resting-place 
upon the road; and never was mortal pilgrim 
more gently borne toward his goal. His last 
hours, too, were watched over by Ziilah as by a 
daughter, and his spirit rejoiced m her return to 
the senrioes of his beloved Chureh. For my 
wife noV numbered the vague doctrines of tfa« 
Puritans among the disappoint^g aspirations of 
her 3roaiiger dm. She had hoped to find in it a 
refiNination (A the Bfefbrmation^-so pure an 
eetenee of her ancient faith, that obntroveny 
itself might find no more material for its strifo. 
Her hope had fiuled-^he had seen many of her 
preachen beoome wild, and,*-in some instaiwes^ 
pcofiuie aactanaiis; she Ind seca many of her 
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patriots d^nemte into '^self-^eken,'' dema- 
gogues and re^cides. Her zealous mind expe- 
rienced a reactioil proportioned to herovexstram- 
ed enthusiasm | iriie now feared Puritanism even 
more than Papistry, atid would have taken refttge 
from democracy in despotism itself. 

Nor was she singular in thus rushing to ex- 
tremes. The mind of the multitude in England 
was similarly changing j and ficom time to time, 
vague rumors of retunung loyalty reached even 
to our exile. Booth's insurrection had nearly 
recalled me to my native country, but the sinking 
health of the old chaplain, and reluctance to leave 
my wife alone among strangers, delayed my 
departure until too late. 

We were expecting anxiously, however, to hear 
the result of an undertaking that, if successful, 
was to restore us to our homes. We were sitting 
on the sea^shore^ watching a ship from the west- 
ward, which might, we thought, be the bearer 
of momentous intelligence. It was evening, and 
qoi aged friend made an effort to accompany us, 
in order to enjoy the glories of a southern sunset. 
We pillowed him against a grassy bank and 
endeavored to inspire him vrith the interest we 
felt in the approaching ve88el,-r-but his thoughts 
were elsewnere. He smiled unconsciously at 
our hopes, and he smiled still more at our fears. 
The ship cast anchor, and her boat a{)proached 
tbe shore : I hastened to meet the mariners, and 
the first man who leaped ashore was Bryan. 

He had been induced to join Sir George Booth, 
^ had been defeated, and had gladly taken refueein 
a ship bound for Genoa, where he knew that I 
sojourned. His Wife was on board the vessel he 
had just left; and, by his account, Fay was more 
beautiful than ever. 

We hastened with these tidings to where Zil- 
lah sat, with the old chaplain half resting on her 
arm; she held her finger to her lip, to enjoin 
caution, as her patient was asleep ; we approached 
softly; he was indeed sleeping, but it was the 
sleep of death ; yet he still seemed to smUe. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

And all within, the riven walls were hung, 

2ith ragged monuments of times fogrepas^ 
1 which the sad eflects of discord sang : 
There were rent curtains, broken coAifbrts plast, 
Altars defiled, and holy thinffs defost, 
Pisbroised spears, and shields ytorne in twaine, 
« « « « « 

Of all which mines there some relicks did remaine. 

Spenssk. 

EiroLAND is still rinsing with the sounds of 
joy that welcomed back her Charles to his throne. 
With him came many an exile in his father^s 
cause ; but none knelt more giatefully than I did, 
at my own threshold, ruined though I was. as I 
offered up thanksgiving for my own and my 
sovereign's restoration. 

But I was soon reminded that I was a trespass- 
er there ; on the soil, and under the mof tree that 
my ancestors had^xMsessed for ages. The Round- 
heads had confiscated our estates, and given them 
to a Quaker named Maladi Meekly, in consider- 
ation of large sums of money advanced by him to 
carry on the war. This individual had wrung 
what rents he could from the land ; but he had 
allowed the house to fall to ruin ; indeed, he had 
never visited it until the King's return to London 



induced him to seek for retirement in these re- 
mote parts. This individual now presented hun- 
self before me. and with a lesigiied ur demanded 
what I wanted? 

"Strong men," he added, "and fierce do^ 
would not be wanted to compel my retreat, if it 
was not a voluntaij- and hasty one.'' 

He delivered hmiself thus, very gently, and 
with his small eyes cast down; but when I an- 
nounced my name, he cast on me a keen, sudden, 
and alarmed glance^that inquired whether I -was 
come to dispossess 'him. I felt too grateful for 
my safe return, and was too much moved by the 
associations of all around me, to feel hostile to- 
ward my usurping adversary. I told him that I 
was aware he had purchased his present proper- 
ty ; that I held it fiir more dear than he could do, 
and that I would gladly repurchase it at any price, 
within my reach, that he chose to set upon the 
old house and property. I was enabled* to make 
this offer by the wealth that had accumulated in 
ZUlah's nam^ during our long exile ; not only her 
father's lands, but his large pecuniary investments 
had been honestly and jidiciously cared for by her 
puritanical kinsfolk. 

Master Meekly only read in my offer an ad- 
mission of his secure nght to enjoy my pro|)erty, 
and his heart was elad. In the same resigned 
manner that he had threatened to let loose bis 
dogs upon a stranger, he now contumeliously re- 
peUed my offer, and warned me never to present 
myself again upon his lands : he informed me also, 
in the gentlest manner, that if any one belonging 
to me was ever seen within his bounds, such per 
sons should be prosecuted with the utmost ngor 
of the law. I did not trust myself to answer the 
bland ruiiian. I walked away pensively, though 
irritated ; and before I reached the castle, (or Saz- 
onbury Hall, as it is now called, resuming its an- 
cient name,) I had resolved to visit London, and 
there endeavor to recover what was to me the 
hallowed home of my fathers. 

I found Zillah anxiously occupied in repairing 
poor Phoebe's ruined garden : it was the fi»t task 
that she had set herself on her arrival. She had 
seen her sister as we returned through Paris ; and 
this garden seemed to be the poor Nun's only 
point of interest. When I told Zillah of my in- 
tentions to plead my cause before the King, she 
shook her head, but did not attempt to oppose 
my joumey. She did not share my hopes of its 



I only waited to see my old friends once more, 
and to thank the few who remained of those who 
fought for my escape. I seemed to behold a new 
generation, when my former tenants presented 
tiiemselves. Many were altogether strangers to 
me ; I had seen them, perhaps, when they were 
curly-headed children playmg on the village 
green; but they were now stalwart, bearded 
men ; their &thers had grown wondrously aged, 
I fancied, for so short a time— anxious as it was. 
The former elders had quite passed away ; some 
few, they said, had died of broken hearts, when 
the King was slain. The name of Blount was 
scarcely then remembered ; though now it is 
carved u^n a marble monument, raised by the 
sea-side, in memory of as faithful a service as 
ever was performed. Rosine had watched over 
her husband's father till lus death, and had then 
wandeied away, none knew whither. I never 
could discover ner. 

I shaQ not weary the reader witii any account 
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I of jxrv journey to Iiondon. I fear he must be 
I already well nigh weary of my wanderings. 
Sufiice it to say, that London presented such a 
change in its aspect, its manners, and its temper, 
as inight appear incredible, on considering the 
I vast matter there was to change. Whitehall was 
abready restored to its former glories. The Ban- 
queting Hall had lately resumed its convivial 
functions, so awfully interrupted by the late 
King's death. I now found myself awaiting his 
successor's audience, as I stood in the window 
that had opened on me scaffold. 

Familiar as I had been with the martial court 
at Oxford, I was astonished to observe the changes 
that had taken place in it With reverence be it 
spoken, I could almost have fancied myself at 
Versailles. The only courtiers who seemed at 
Home here, were jabbering French, and lisping 
. foreign oaths, through beards trimmed in Pansian 
fashion. Instead of casting off the dough of for- 
eign dress and manner, these coxcombs seemed 
to adhere to both as a test of quality : the cor- 
ruption, without the grace, of Louis's Court still 
dung to them. As different in appearance as 
men of rival nations, were the old CavaUers^ho 
crowded to an audience of their restored King. 
A. stem and martial look was worn by many 
amongst whom I recognized former friends; but 
the ereater number exhibited an air of gay and 
reckless levity that contrasted, not agreeably, 
-i^th gray hairs. I made this observation to the 
stout old Earl of Craven, who replied — 

^Yet those are the fellows, depend upon it, 
"who will p;et anything from our new sovereign. 
A ribald jest or a quaint conceit, will prevail 
more than all our scars and forgotten services. 
You, I presume, are come to seek for compensa- 
tion j or perhaps restoration . of your paternal 
land. Let me tell you, reluctantly, you have no 
chance. . Clarendon and his Machiavellian bro- 
ther statesmen have determined not to disturb 
! any ' vested interests,' I think they call them ; 

I and as for compensation, all the money that the 

i exhausted Treasury can grasp, is scarcely suffi- 

I cient to buy jewels and yellow starch for Lucy 

I Waters and her kind." 

This was discouraging intelligence, but I soon 
made my way to the Chancellor himself who 
confirmed it 

"Any property," said he, "that has been con- 
fiscated may perhaps be restored ; but the am- 
nesty exempts all those who have meantime en- 
joyed it, from being obliged to make retribution, 
and property that nas been legally bought and 
paid for must so remain." 

I was silenced. I determined, however, to 
press for an audience of the King from a sort of 
sentiment. I had long time to wait, and my 
suspense was the more disagreeable from the 
remarks made upon me by the court witlings. 
I was, of course, set down as a suitor for some 
&vor ; everyone in that crowded hall, except the 
pii|fessional courtiers, toas a suitor, men of all 
classes, claims, and characters. Will Davenant 
wantea a play-house, because he had corrupted 
the garrison of York by his debaucheries and his 
wit ; Gauden wanted a bishopric, because he had 
pirated the &me of Icon Basilicon: dissolute 
8(^diery wanted promotion; ruined gentlemen 
wanted compensation; all the poets wanted to 
be laureates, and all the pamphleteera to become 
secretaries of state. Jn short, everybody wanted 
everything. Most of those who were disap- 



pointed consoled themselves with their 8tren£[th 
of claim; and not a few repeated these fanuhar 
lines out of Hudibras, by way of reprisals : — 

But this good king it seems was told, 
By some who were with him too bold ; 
" If you want to gain your ends, 
Caress your foes and trust your friends." 

The stransest application of all, perhaps, was 
made by a Dominican friar, who came to beg for 
alms towsCrd a church in Spain, wherein the soul 
of the late Eling had been prayed for. I had 
been observing the motley crowd for some time, 
watching with interest for the old familiar names 
that were applied to new persons — ^Rochester, 
Southampton, and Buckingham, for instance. 
The latter might, perhaps, be taken as the type 
of the second Charles's court, as Digby was df 
the courtiers of his father. Buckingham was 
brilliant, fascinating, witty, gracious ; but vola- 
tile, superficial, madly extravagant, and heartless. 
He had sufficient tact, however, to be very use- 
ful to his master; he always endeavored to con- 
ciliate the old Cavaliers, and treated his meaner 
brother courtiers with contempt I had watched 
him moving through the room, for some time, 
with interest ; at leno[th he approached a group 
of silken parasites, who were playing cribbage, 
and occasionally devoting their souls languidly to 
perdition upon some point of the game. 

"D— your diminutive oaths!" exclaimed 
Buckingham.' "If you must Wear, swear 
handsomely; swear by the loud thundering^ and 
eternal immortal Ju — " 

" Swear not at all I" interrupted a solemn voice, 
which appeared to be recognized, but not by 
many; for the garb of the speaker was that of a 
Dominican friar, and his voice was the voice of 
Goring, Earl of Norwich ! I might multiply) 
these strange incidents innumerably, in speaking 
of this extraordinary court, but my conscience 
warns me not to trespass further on the reader's 
patience. 

At length I obtained admission into the pres- 
ence. The King accosted me with an air of 
such frank and fiiscinating courtesy that I im--. 
mediately forgot all my vexation at delay. He 
received me without the least formality, led me 
into a window recess, and inquired abDut my 
affiurs ; alluded to my father's character and ser? 
vices in a manner that gratified and surprised 
me ; assured me that if what J desired could be 
done for any man in England it should be done 
for me, and dismissed me with the kind expres- 
sions of regret, that he was unable to grant my 
prayers at once. I took my leave, and he never 
thought of my affiurs again ; and yet my gracious 
monarch is no hypocrite. Nay, more, I am 
almost as much obliged b3r his attention to my 
cause as if he h^ granted it, or been able to c(o 
so. How little do people in power know their 
power I 

As I was leaving the presence, I met my 
cousin Hotspur pressing in. He turned back 
with me, however, and declared, with delight, 
that now he had found me, he would not leave 
me for any King in Europe. He had sought for 
me in all directions, and hitherto in vain. He . 
had just learned that I was at court, and the ob- 
ject of my being there. 

**Save yourself that trouble:" he continued: 

if these fellows had assisted you, you would 

have no comfort in your acquisition; what be* 
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tween Ihme iamOMAe eii^aetetioiw of ramnne- 
mtion, and the obligatiom they would haunt you 
with the wnse of. I have flettled all this aflair 
for you by my own li^ht hand and giddy head. 
Your Quakers poaseaBian of Beaumaiu>ir ia not 
worth a rush; he has ahnost as little right to it, 
as I had. He purchased the property as confis- 
cated from me} 1 have proo& that I hsd no right 
to it and his title &Ua to the ground. The C<un- 



Boittee-feDows knew tt«f w«m i>«i 
they sold him foar broad lands fer a i 
you can pay him his whole pricey i 
generously minded, out of & coi^ «|] 
rent. There, say no more about it) i 
coE ; and thars afl I beg of yofu, in lete 
little trouble that I have iied in te 1 
Now the audience is nearly ^addl, Mdl i 
makeadashfOTit Farewell!" 



THE END. 
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